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PREFACE 


pBE old Gazetteer of Muzaffamagar was prepared 
by Mr B T Atkinson, ICS, who was very largely 
assisted by Mr A Cadell, ICS, and m a minor 
degree by Mr G R. C Williams, I C S The present 
volume 15 an entire reconstruction of the old Gazetteer, 
from which it differs not only in its general arrangement, 
bnt also m the addition of a large amount of fresh 
material, chiefly obtained from the Settlement Report of 
Mr J O Miller, ICS The correction of the figures 
and statistics of Mr Atkinson's work was earned uut by 
Mr A A Hussanally, ICS, while I am also largely 
indebted to Mr L H Turner, I C S , for notes on the 
various towns and villages Of the history the ancient 
and medueval portion is from the pen of Mr R Bum, 
ICS, while the remainder has been practically 


untouched with the exception of the family history of the 


Barha Saiyids Only a small proportion of the bulk of 


the old volume has been retained, as it has been found 


necessary, m the light of more modem information, to 
re wnte that part of the work which is comprised in 
the first four Chapters and the Directory 


Naini Tal 
September 1908 
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CHAPTER I 


G£:kebal Featubes 


The distnot of Mozaffainagar forms a portico of the Meerut l 
division, and is situated in the Du&b of the Ganges and t 
the Jumna, between the distncts of Meerut on the south and 
SahfiranpuT on the north On the west the Jumna separates it 
from the Ptoipat and Thanosar tahsils of the Karn&l district 
of the Faujjb, and on the east the river Ganges forms the 
botmdary between this district and the Bijnor tabsfl of the 
district of the same name It is roughly rectangnlar in shape, 
lying between north latitude 29® 11' 30" and 29® 46' 16", and 
east longitude 77* 3' 46" and 78* 7' The greatest length of the 
diatnct from east to west is sizty-one miles, and its greatest 
breadth from north to south thirtv-six miles The average 
length and breadth are about fifty -three and thirty-one naules, 
respectively The total area in 1901 amounted to 1,063,662 
acres, or 1,662 sqnare miles. 

Looking on the entire area from its physical aspect, I 
we find it to consist of four fairly distinct tracts. On the‘ 
extreme east we have the riverain tract of the Ganges valley 
contaunng the whole of the pargana of Gordhanpur and portions 
of Bhukarheri andBhnma Sambalhera. Next comes the tract, 
between the Ganges and the western K&li Nadi, through which 
runs the Gaugi^ canal West of this again we have the Da4b 
of the Kfili and Hindan rivers And, lastly, the remaining 
tract comprises that portion of the district which extends &om 
the Hindan to the Jnmna, the eastern half of which is traversed 
by the Jumna canal 

The Ganges valley or kh&dir consists of a stretch of low- 1 
lying land that was piesnmably at one time the bed of the 
nver At the present time it is bounded on the west by the 
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old high bank, a line of ehffa broken by ravmea, -which some- 
times atiaios a height of one hundred &et above the low 
country, and which elopes down from the level of the nplands 
towards the Ganges itself Its width is greatest towards the 
north, wh ere it extends for as much as twelve miles Moving 
southwards it gradually narrows, until m the vicinity of Bhu- 
karhen the river approaches to within a mile of the cliff A 
smaller river, known as the Sol&ni, which, until lb52 or there- 
abouts, flowed into the Ganges in the Selifiraupur district, now 
meanders through the tract in an uncertain course, keeping, as a 
rule, closer to the chfl than to tlie Ganges. As is only to be 
expected in a tract of tins description, ^le nvers have constantly 
changed their course The great change in the Ganges, which 
resulted in the formation of the hhfidir, is said to have taken 
place about 1400 AD, while a further change, according to 
tradition, dates from the reign of Sbibjahili] Thelatterchange 
seems to be supported by the statement that Kurjah&n had a 
country seat at the village ol Xumagar in the north-east of 
Fur-Chhapar , the place would be picturesque enough if the 
nverthen flowed at the foot of the ravines, and it is impossible 
to siq^ose that the Empress selected a retreat overlooking the 
dismal marsh e» which now extend eastward from Nuroagar 
The grounds for beheving the account of the former change are 
strengthened by an extract from Timur’s Memoirs, referring to 
his rmd into th e Du&b * After leaving Meerut he marched by 
Mansura to Firozpur,” which must be either the Firozpur in 
pargana Hastinapur in Meerut, or the Firozpur seveateon miles 
to the north, near the old Bohilla fort of Shukartar, m pargana 
Bhukarhen of this distnot Ho came thonce by the bank of 
the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for 
fifteen kos up the river to Tvghlaqpur, which from his descrip- 
tion must have been close to the Ganges Kow Tughlaqpur is 
a well known place, and gave its name to a paigana la the 
reign of Akbar, but it is now on the high bank above the Solfini> 
and almost twelve miles ftom the Ganges It seems therefore 
that the present pargana ofGordhanpurthen lay on the opposite 
Bide of the nver In the southern portion of the khfidir below 
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^hukarhen the dixectious of the nver end Tavines diverge, and 
on the Bonthern border of the dietnot th^ are separated by a 
distance of abont six miles 

It IS said that, prior to the opemng of the Ganges oanal and OhMuet 
the incarsioDS of the SoUni into this distnot, the kh&dir hadj^^," 
been for some decades fairly fertilew The canal was opened in 
1854, its eouise lying at a distance of somewhat lees than 
two miles from the cr^t of the cliffs. There is, howoyer, 
a distributary running in a parallel hne some half a mile 
nearer the edge of the khidir In 1859 it was lect^ised 
by Mr Edwards, the then Collector, that the kh&dir estatee 
had undergone senons deterioration and that rednotions of 
revenue were necessary From this time onward, in the 
words of the Settlement Officer, '‘The Gordhanpur khfidir 
has received an amonnt of attention probably never given to anv 
equally worthless tract of similar sinc’^ Tlie causes of this 
detenoiation are threefold* They include, mthe first place, floods 
from the Bol£m , in the second, the formation of swamps , and, 
thirdly, the development of reh, a sahne efflorescence, that is the 
constant accompaniment of saturation, and which renders the 
laud wholly unfit for cultivation All theso three influences 
are attributable, more or less directly, to the existence of the 
oanal, which flows at a height of more than one hundred feet 
above the Ganges, and has consequentlj established a poicolating 
Gounection with that river The underground la>er of damp 
subsoil IS of little importance on the edge of the canal, since its 
course is at first sharply downwards, but from the foot of the cliffs 
till it nears the Ganges itself it noed not descend much below 
the surface^ The subsoil of the khddir, therefore, may bo com- 
pared to a kind of earthy sponge kept fully moistened by the 
canal, whioh from its elevation also tends to exercise a syphomc 
mfluence dnvingthe moisture to the surface Xn the immediate 
neighbour!] ood of th e Ganges th is influence becomes connteracted 
by the downward drainage action of the nver Consequently, 
the most waterlogged estates are those nearest to the base of 
the clif& , moving further east, the amount of swamp decreases, 
but water is still close to the surface, while reh is thrown up by 
any piece of eml with a tendency to such effloresoeuce. Towards 
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the Ganges the soil becomes oomparatively dry and firm, diflTer- 
xng bnt little from that in the uplands 

The action of the Soldm is twofold, partly beneficial and 
partly the reverse Except in the rains, it undoubtedly acts ae 
a useful dram But for the percolation from the canal it would 
certainly cease to exist as anything bnt a diy channel long 
before the hot weather sets in As it is, it runs continuously 
throughout the year and undoubtedly saves considerable stretch ee 
of lands on its banks from beoomijig perpetually waterlogged 
and swamped On the other hand, during the rams it is hable 
to sudden freshets, which submerge all the low-land in its 
neighbourhood and sometimes cover them with a deposit of sand 
Further, as the waters reoedo it is a mere matter of chance 
whether the stream 'will return to its old channel 
ol It will be more convenient to give in this place the subse- 
quent history of tho khddir Various experiments were tried 
in 1859 and 1869 The asse^ment was reduced by Mr Edwards, 
to be raised again two years later by Mr Keene, while m 1864 
It was once again reduced by Mr Martin, and m the same year 
it was handed over en Moo to the Canal Department for direct 
management A number of drains and a large dam were con- 
structed, m order to control the flow ofwBter,butthe new masters, 
finding that they had undertaken a task with which they 
could not suoccssfiilly cope, soon made haste to return the pro- 
perty to the Eevenue authorities In 1866 Mr Martin consi- 
dered the tract to be still deteriorating In 1867 the Senior 
Member of the Board of Boyenue formed an entirely opposite 
opinion, and in snpport of his views desperate efforts were 
made for a few years to induce estomal capitalists to invest 
their money and take up portions of the tract under the 
waste land roles In 1872, however, this optiinistic view was 
efifectually disposed of by Mr Cadell, and a system of one-year 
leases was inaugurated. Their term was lengthened to throe 
years, and so remained until Mr Miller’s settlement 

Things were progressing fairly well, till an unforeseen mis- 
fortune fell upon the khtfdir When the Gohna lake formed in 
the mountains of Qarhwtil owing to a landslip, it was antioipat- 
ed that thp whole tract would bo submerged on the bursting of 
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the dam in the rains of 1894 Oonseqnentlyj every village was 
cleared of its inhabitants As a matter of fact, nothing hap- 
pened, bat the effect of such a measare may be easily imagined 
At the best of timee it la difficult to allure cnltivators to the 
kh&dir, and when they had once been ejected from their homes, 
they ahowod no inolination to rctnrn The area under cultiva- 
tion dwindled to a small fraction of its former figures, and at 
l£r Maopherson’a settlenaent in 1S96 a substantial reduction 
of revenue was necessary The vanished cultivators arc now 
gradually returning or being replaced by fresh ones, hut the 
population IS still less than in Mr Miller’s time In 1901 a 
flood ocourred on the Solfini dnnng the rams , when the waters 
retreated it was found that several stretches of swamps and 
jhlls in nine estates had been converted into film land 
Probably there la on the whole somewhat leas swamp now 
than ten years ago, but the slight improvement from the 
settlement point of viow has been more than discoiuited by the 
decrease of population It seems that so long is tho canal is 
running two-thirds of tho khfidir can never form other than a 
precarious fever-stnoken tract where cultivation is not only 
financially insecure, but is only possible at tho iisk of health 
This, at least, is tho opinion expressed by Mr Gracoy in bis 
settlement report of Gordhanpur, dated March the 28tb, 
1899 

Viewed from abovo, tho kh£dir presents a broad far- 
stretohing tract of level coantry covered with imtches of cultiva- 
tion, but elsewhere bearing nothing more than course grass 
With occasional clumps of tamarisk In the cold weather it is 
clothed in brown, trees are scarce, and tbo gra"s has then bt^n 
to wither , here and there nvulcts occur, and beyond all is 
seen the silver streak of the Ganges itself Wild animals, 
especially pigs, are eztremoly numerous and tend to enhance 
the procanonsness of the tract, owing to their depredations on 
the crops The khfidir will continue, however, to be a useful 
grazing ground and support laige quantities of cattle 

The upland above the khfidir lying between the ravines ti 
and the west K&li nadi is generally known as the Ganges" 
canal tract, as it is traversed from north to south-west for its 
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entire extent by the main Ganges oanal All along the high 
rhff there is a senes of ra-vinee worn by the surface drainage and 
of little valae even for pastnrage Beyond these ravines come 
the aplands 'with a general slope from east to west, and, close to 
the eastern boundary from west to east, with a more considerable 
slope from north to south, so that from within half a mile beyond 
the northern bonndary of the distract to within a short dis- 
tance below the southern boundary no less than five falls are 
required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise exces- 
sive slope of the canal channel To the soiitb-cast, between tho 
oanal and the lowlands, the headwaters of the eastern K£li 
liTadi or i^^agan, sk> it is locally called, collect together, but do not 
assume a definite shape as a n\er nutil they enter the Meerut 
distnct To the west of the canal, the descent of the valley to 
the west Kfili Nadi is in tho northern parganas generally more 
gradual, but in tho southern paigana of Khatauli a belt of 
broken lands divides in most villages the generally level up- 
lands from the \allev of the river Here, too, largo areas 
of fertile land have been destroved by percolation from the 
canal 

The most prominent physical feature of the entire tract is 
the presence of sand, which oconrs m belts of hillocks with 
a aireetion from north to south, and occasional transverse 
ndges in the north and a level sandv plain in tho south 
This plain commences to the east of the sandy ndge in 
HnrafiParnagar ]>aigana and extends in a south-easterlvdiroc- 
tLon through Jauli and Bhnma into the Meerut district The 
chief ndge starts from the ravines on the eastern border of 
the most northerly paigana, Fur-Ghhapar, and then bending in 
a south-westerly direction to within four miles of the K&li 
Nadi turns southwards from this point it skirts the eastern and 
southern bonodanes ofpargana Muzaffam^ar and joins the 
ravines above the Kfih Nadi in the extreme south of the 
pargana. Ofil^hoots from this mam ndge extend m various 
directions through Khatauli and Jfinsath, and there are other 
isolated sandhills in PuM^hhapar and elsewhere The Andp- 
shahr branch oanal, which leaves the main oanal at Janli and 
traverses the south-eaetem perhon of the distnct^ passes for 
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Almost th e 'whole of its oourse through the broad seuidy plain 
Outside tbe sandy traots the soil is generally a good loam etxcept 
m the Dcighbotirhood oftheKfili, as mentioned abo\e The 
tract has greatly improved by ample irrigation and carcfnl 
oultivatiion^ but even now only a comparative small proportion 
of the caltivated area is classed as loam or clay 

Beyond the Kill Kadi -westnards is the oontral tract be- CraiiBl 
tween t'lat nver and the Hindan The land is high through- 
out and 13 natarally of a fortilo character, bat the water level 
w usuallv at a great depth It is now tra\ oiscd bv the Deobaud 
bracoh of theOangc'^ canal, which enters the distnct in pargana 
Charthawal and terminate in a ravine of tao Hindan near 
Budilina The eastern and \\oitcm portions of the central 
highland slope down to the rivers on either side, and arc marked 
by much broken ground and a tendency, wliicli is greatest 
in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the good 
land above Between the ravines and t le mors there is a belt 
of low lying land, -which, espociallv m the khddir of the Kill 
Nadi, ift often unculturable owing to swamp, which appears to 
haic decidedly muoasod dunng recent years Tne kh&dir of 
the Hindan is much better oiiltivataj in tne southern villages, 
but to the north largo areas of uncultivated laud are to bo 
tound, and here, too, there has been an increase of swamp since 
the extension of the canal system In the centre and south of 
tho tract cultivation TLachcei a verv higa standard, particularly 
in the Jit villages, but the nortiern portion suffered \ery 
scverclv in the drought of 18 (^, which was followed by a 
penod of doproseioo that is only now on tae point of disappear- 
ing Generally speaking, the soil is much less sandy than in 
the Gange canal tract, but one well-marked belt of nand passo? 
through its centre, beginning in Charthawal in the north near 
the Hmdaa, and pa°smg through Baglira and the east of 
Shikfirpur towards tie Kfili At one time the neighbourhood of 
thoK&h suffered from severe saturation owing to the uae of the 
river as a canal escape, but the subsequent drainage soh ernes 
which were uDdeitaken have led to a large dieappearauce of reh, 
which at one time threatened to throw large areas permanoitly 
out of cultivation. 
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WaBtern The remainiog portion of the district west of the Hindan 
18 traTorsed faj the etieama known aa the Eiraam and the 
Katha, both flowing in a direction roDghly parallel to that of 
the first-mentioned nver The lands between the Etindan and 
the Kirsani is of a generalty uniform character owing to the 
absence of sand. fTear the n\ers there is, as usual, muoh poor 
soil The low lands are in places well adapted for nco cnltiva- 
tion, but, as a general rule, the land is not good, and liabihty to 
floods renders cultivation precanous and uncertain The broken 
ground that spreads botwoon the valley of the Hindan and 
the upland is of an extremely poor character, and much of the 
land IB not worthy of cultivation Along the Kirsam there is 
much less of this uneven land The stream flows in a woll<- 
defined channel, and the kli fidir is small The fields, however, in 
its vicinity arc liable to be swept by heavy floods, the violence 
of which IS increased by the discuarge into the Kirsani of 
several drainage cuts, which bnng down more water than the 
nver can well carry off The tract between the two rivers 
consists of a somewhat elevated plateau, suffioiently low, how- 
ever, to admit of canal irngation from a branch of the Jumna 
canal In the extreme north there is a group of very poor 
estates, while in tho south some of the villages have a light 
and not particularly fertile soil The southern half is perhaps 
the finest portion of the dL«trict, judging from the standard of 
cultivation and the pro..perit^ of the people 

Bt^ond the Kirsani lies a good tract of land traversed by 
the tnam ch annel of the ^Eastern Jumna CanaL The villages 
sonth of the town of Shdmli are of an exoelleut character, bnt 
north of this tho tract rapidly deteriorates, tho cultivation being 
poor and the population sparee There is a large amount of 
dh&k jungle, while in the low ground along the canal the spread 
of reh has thrown considerable areas out of cultivation This 
inferiority of the northern half is also in large measure due to 
the fact that tho chief cultivators are Bfijputs, whereas in the 
South the Jfitshold the beat villages The south-western portion, 
too, which IS chiefly inhabited by Gujais, is of a very fair 
description, save in the immediate neighbourhood of the Jumna 
and the Katha 
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The latter la a Bmall stream which flows along the north- 
west oomei of the district It cats off the whole of pargana 
Bidauli and portioDS of Jhinjhana and Kair&na parganas from 
the mam body The whole tract is in a depressed and miserable 
condition The population is scanty and the oultiyation back- 
ward Mnch of the land is andor thick dhfik jungle, or has been 
rendered ancnltarahle by rah The yiLlagea lying along the 
B^atha on both sides have suffered to a great extent from the 
inoFeaued volume of the floods in this nver, which nowroceives 
the contents of several drainage outs, both hero and in Sahiran- 
pur In addition to this, damage is continually being done hy 
the Jumna, which seems to }ia\o a constant tendency towards 
the east Between the years 1841 and 1861 six villages were 
separated from this distnct and added to Eam&l This prcccsa 
oontinucs year by yoar, resulting in a falling off in the popula- 
tion and a constant state of depression, which togctlier render- 
ed this tract little superior to Gordhanpnr Of late years cul- 
tivation has improved in tue southern portion of this tract, 
but this improvement is hmited to a small area 

The nver Jumna, which forms tho wostorn boundary of the jnmna 
distnct, flows in an irregular course from north to south along^^'*’' 
the parganas of Bidauli, Kairdna and Kandhla In tho extreme 
north of the distnct it appears to occupy much the same place 
as formerly, and on the south also it washes a high mound on 
which stood a Mahratta fort, still connected with the namo of 
Sodasheo Bhao It may farther bo safely conjectured that the 
cKanuel of the nver has not changed much at this point since 
tbetimo of tho last battle of Pimpat Between these two extreme 
points, however, the bed of the stream is tortuous and unoertain 
At several points the nver outs towards the east, but only to be 
thrown off further to tho west lower down Thus the distnct 
has not lost much in area as a whole , but, while cultivated land 
and villages have been destroyed, nothing has been gamed but 
accretions of tamanak jungle or sand At four places lu its course 
the channel takes a sharp turn to the west, and at all of these 
^he nver has, when in flood, a tendency to flow straight on The 
moet northerly of these points is at Bhfin Mustafabad in the 
north pf Bidauli, a village lying on a bank of the stream known 

2k 
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08 the Sendhhf which eatSF9 the dietnct from SshiErsnpar* 
Formerl/ftheie was a considerable distance betweeo the Sendhh 
and the Jnmna, but a few years the latter out through the 
luterreniDg land, corned off a portion of the yillagc, and broke 
into the Sendhli, down which its waters pour in the rains and 
overflow into all the low-lying land? of the pai^ana, spreading 
nglit across to join the floods of the Katha The whole tract 
thus resembles a great lake in the rains There is some high- 
lying land m the north of the pargana and a similar tract to 
the north of the road from Jhinjhana to Bidanli, but with these 
exceptions very few places are out of danger of being flooded. 
In the oold weather the tract is comparatively dry, and there 
are none of those largo swamps that we find in the Ganges 
khldir At the seine time the inroads of the Jumna at this 
point form one of the principal causes of the deterioration of 
Bidaah 

The next point at which the Jumna bends westwards lies a 
few miles to th e west of Bidaiili It turns eastwards again five 
miles further south, and during the rams the whole of the pro- 
montory between the two bends is swept by the waters of the 
liver Cultivation has been almost wholly destroyed in the 
Vill^cs of Sadrpur and Mundigarhi, while the damage extends 
even further to the east Birtular injury has been done at the 
next bend in R&ni Mazra and the adjoining estates, but here 
compensation is brought to some extent by the fine alluvial de- 
posit left by the n\w Further south, there is another sharp 
bend westwards opposite tlie town of Kairftna, but the dami^e 
done here by the floods is of little importance, as none of the 
land was ever of much value 

Along the Jumna thirty-two villages are classed as alluvial, 
and are only settled for short periods Of these, eighteen he in 
pargana Bidauli, thirteen in Kairflna and one in Kfindhla The 
rule observed in settling nparian disputes is that of the deep 
stream, locally termed ” machcha sio ” by which the deepest 
branch of the nver is always coosidersd the boundaiy between 
the lands on either bank, whatever course the current may 
take , but land detached as an island apparently remains, as a 
general rule^ in the possession of the ongmal propnetois 
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Taking tfaie otiiex nvets of the district in order ficom west 
to east, we first oome to the Katha, which has been already 
deecnbed m part It entois the diatnot from pargana Oaogoh 
of Sah&ranpnr at the village of Kagla, and thence flows in an 
iri^lar and ill->defiiied course tbroi^h the western portion of 
Jhiojhana to within a short distance of the town of the same 
name Here it is crossed by the road to Bidauli and Karnik 
It oontinnes in a Bonth-westorlj direction through the north- 
west of Kair£na and joins the Jumna at the village of Muham- 
madpur Bam, about three xuilee north -west of Kairfiaa 

The Kirsani or Knshui flows though the pargonas ofKuHu 
Tli 4 na Bhawan, Sluiinli and Kfindlila. It entors the district at 
tlie village of Chandaiua, three miles north of the town of 
Jalillabad, from pargana Himpur in the Suh^ranpur district. 

It flows in a southerly eonrse to the west of the towns of JaUl- 
abad andThflna Bhawan, entering Bh&mli at tho village of Kain 
Here it bends to tho south-wost, but turns south again at Bflnat 
where it is bridged and crossed by the rood from Shfimh to 
Muzaffarnagar It then flows south again past the large vil- 
lages of Kud&na and Lisdrh, and enters the Meerut district at 
the south-western corner of the villago of BaiaL 

further to the east is tho Hiudun, which flows in a direo-HiDdan 
tion roughly pDiallel to that of tho Kireani. It outers the dis- 
trict ikiia pargana Deoband of Sah&raupur at the village oi 
Badha Khera in pargana Charthfiwal After flowing throi^h 
this paigana aud Baghra, Shikflrpur and Budh&na, it enters the 
Meerut distnct at tho extreme south of the last-mentioned 
pargana. The nvor 11 generally fordable except after heavy 
rainfall, and is neither used for irrigation nor nav^ation It 
IS crossed by the roads from Muzat&ruagar to Thfina Bhawan, 
and Budhina. In the north the banks are high and 
Steep, but towards the south they arc sloping and the low lands 
are farondcr At the point where the Hindan reaches the Budhfina 
boundary in tho south-east of the paigana it is joined by the 
western K&Ii nadi, a stream that after neing in the Sahfiranpur WoDtan 
district enters Muzaffarnagar on the estern boundary of the nadi. 
village of Rob&nH, and thence flowing south paasea the town of 
Mozaffani^r It divides Shikfiipui from Sbatauh, jcuung 
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Ibe Biadan at tba viUage of Siauh J^ogla TBe western 
Kdli is crossed hy the Nortfa-'Westem Bailwa^ and tlie 
road to Deobacd, foar nules nort^ of Muaaffsriiagar , hy 
the roads from Hueafisne^ to Cboithlwal, Sb&mli and 
Bndhiaa, about half a mile west of the district headguarteis , 
and by the road from Khatauli to Budh&na at the vilU^e of 
Anohadu 

j^tsTB The eastera K41i nadi or Nagaa has its origin in the north- 

Badi« east comer of paigana Shatauli near the vtllage of Basnlpur 
Sarti, between the Ganges canal and tho main sandy ndgo 
The souroe of the stream is a large depression, which ooUeets the 
drainage of the north and east of the jungana It runs at £iet 
in an ill-defined channel, but nltimately boaomes the main 
arterial line of drainage for tho whole of the eastern Bu&b as 
far south as Kanauj in the Farmkhabad distiiot The bed of 
the stream has been straightened and deepened by the Canal 
Department of recent yean—a measure that has resulted in tho 
diBBppeatBQce to a large extent of the swamps that formed abont 
the upper part of its course This wm rendered necessary 
by the use of the formerly imperfect channel as a canal escape 
ibr the superfluous water from Fain The name of this n7cr 
IS properly the K&lindi, the form K&li nadi being a false 
etymology due to the Forsian tranehteration 

Bavganga Beferonce has already been made to the riYOrs of the Ganges 
khidir Besides the SoBui, there is a stream known as the 
Bangonga, which represents an old channel of the Ganges 
During tho last twelve years the Ganges has shifted considerably 
to the east, and the course of the Banganga has at the same time 
ehsnged considerably It still, as formerly, joins the Ganges at 
the village of Chandpuri in Gordhaupur, but, whereas ilr for- 
merly entered the district close to the village of Gordhanput 
in the extreme north of tho paigana, its waters now Sow from 
pargana Jawfilapnr of Bahirunpur into the village of Kanew&li 
eeme four miles further cast Since 1872 eight villagoB, with 
an area of 6,019 acres, have been transferred to the district by 
the fluvial action of the Ganges Thus, while oonstantly losing 
had on the west, the district is constantly gaining in the same 
moDccr on the cost 
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Till recently, tbe whole line oftheSol&ni in this district was Bwampft 
little else than a chain of jhfls and marshes, bnt the fiood that 
occurred two yean ago, as mentioned above, liaa resulted in the 
silting up of a nomher of jhlla in the villages along (he SoUm 
ID the north-western portion of Gordh anpar Further south, in 
tho tract between the Solfini and the Ganges, close to the point of 
junction, the great Jogaw41i jliil still remains nnohanged It has 
an area of 3 ^ miles by 2 miles and coven about 4,600 acres In the 
Sftuthorn kh4dir thore is another hue of marshes running parallel 
to the Ganges from a point about five miles sonth of the mouth of 
the Solfini as far as the Meerut district This probably also re- 
presents an old bed of the river, and the interval between the 
Gauges and the swamp is occupied by a maze of watercourses 
Besides the marshy land m Gordh an pur and Pur, there are few 
jliils V orthv of notice in the district The most important arc 
the Aldi jhll in E&ndhla,the Tisang and Jansatli jhlls in par- 
gana JansathjthcBadhiwtilajhflin pargana Muzaffarnagar, tho 
Chhapar tanhb, the Bhuma tank in Bhuma Sambalhera, and tho 
jhfl at Toda in Bidanli 

The table of height-i above the lov el of the sea, as ascertained Levels, 
in the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is of some interest as 
illustrating the gcuoral lie of the country Tho highest point in 
tho central tract is the ninth milc-stone from Muraffarnagar on 
the Mocn t andSah^ranpur road, wfaiob has a recorded elevation 
of 826 32 feet, close to tho village of Boh&na in the extreme 
north of the district Proceeding southwards along this road 
tho elovation remains practically the same as far as the K£h 
nadi, south of which it drops to TOG'S feet m the village of 
BUmpiir, but rises again to 810 68 feet two miles north of 
Muzaftarnagar Th e h eadquarter station of the district bes low, 
the recorded elevation being 7IK) feet, but south of the town the 
road rises again to 815 foet at Beghar&r'pur From this jx>inb 
the surface of the road gradually slopes southwards, the eleva- 
tion declining at every sUooessive mile At the seventeenth 
mile-stone on the road, close to the Meerut boundary, the 
recorded height la only 768 84 foot. This gives a general idea 
oftnc level in tho centre of the district In tho eastern poi> 
tion there IS a much greater deohvity along the line of the Ganges 
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canal The bndge at Dhamat, near Pur, has a height of 851 5 
feet above the gea. At Beka, nmo miles further Bouth, the level 
19 830 leetj while at the la^t bndge over the canal in thig die- 
tnct it IS not more than 775 34 feet. The levels along the 
Sastern Jumna canal are very eixmlar to those of the Meerut 
road. Thus we see that, while tue general slope of the country 
13 from north to south, there is another aed greater declivity 
from the north-east corner towanL the centre, tho actual high- 
est point being on the high bank of the Ganges 

Some further idea of the general he of the country may be 
obtained from an examination of t)ie water level in various 
parts In this connection, however, it should be remembered 
that the extensi\e canal system has altogether upset the old 
levels, BO that for this purpose attention should rather be paid 
to the levels recorded prior to th e construction of the canals In 
the kb&dir of the Ganges water has at all times been very close 
to tho surface In tlte more settled parts of this tract, that is 
to say, in the villages l^ing nearer tho actual bed of the nver 
than the old high cbff, the water level is frecpiently as much as 
fifteen feet or more below the surface, but as we approach the 
high cliif the water nees lery greatly, and at the present time, 
owing to percolation from tho canal, the water in manv places 
actually oo/e-> from tue surface Above the high cliff water was 
formerly found at a greater depth than anywhere else in the 
district, in manv cases Iving more tlian 100 feet from the sur- 
face. The depth of wells decre^es as tho land slopes westwards, 
and, whereas it is now frequently within 20 feet of the surface 
as we approach the Ktih nacli, it was e\en formerly no moro than 
forty feet lii tae Dndb of the Kdli and the Hindan tuc depth 
of water from tae surface is also comparatively great £\en 
after the great nsc taat bas followed the construction of tho 
Beoband canal, water is seldom met with at less than thirty 
feet below the level of the soil Further west, beyond the 
Hindan, the water level rises considerably, and at all times this 
tract poBsessed ample facibties for the construction of wells, chief- 
ly on account of the absence of sand, as compared with the eastern 
pai^nos. In the X)u£b of the Jumna and the Katha we find 
again practioally the same state of things as that which prevail 
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in fche kbfidiT of tbe Ganges The whole of Bidaah and consi* 
derable portions of Jhinjbana and Eair&na he very low, and 
water is everywhere, and at all times has been, close to the sur- 
face At the present ti me throughout the district a vwy notice- 
able nso in the water level has taken place — a phenomcebn taat 
must be a^onboil to the oanals, but ttiis rise sGcms to have ren- 
dered the waiter level more susceptible to variations according 
to the season 

Themmcial productions of the district are ^erj unimportant Umerala, 
Kankar alone possesses any commercial value, but even this is 
ecaroc There are only two fairquarri0iiintlic8h&nilitaUBll,(>nly 
one in Jansath and one m the valley of the Solfini in talisll hfu- 
zaftarnsgar The distance from these quarries is so great that tli e 
kanicar for the main roads is brought Iromtlie neiglibouiiDg dis- 
trict of Meerut and Sab&ranpiir Consequently, stone is very 
seldom used for hnildiug, as not even block kankar is to be obtained go,|,|,Qg 
Jicre Bncks arc manufactured in niaiiv places, the price v ary- 
liig accoidiug to B120 and qiialitv First class bncks, mcobunng 
9 by 4} inches, co<^t from Es 8 to E& 10 per t lous&iid , second 
class bncks, incasiiniig 8 by 2^ inches, fetch from Ko 4 to K? 5 
per thousand, while the small native brick®, 4 by 2^ inches, 
arc sold at prices varying from Be 1 to Be 1-8 Limo is 
generally imported from Dehra Diin and Boorkce, and is ®old at 
an average pnoe of eleven annas per inanud Tilas for roofing 
arc also generally imported either from Koorkec oi Meerut, 
but arc not much used m the district Tho^e moat in &vour 
are known as Allahabad tiles, and cost Bs 12 per hundred Sul 
logs are imported from the Garhwtil fore t iUl ^fajibabad lu 
Bijnor ‘When sold in the form of poles, the price varies from 
Bs. 30 to Bs. 2o per score, otherwise the price is Rs 3 to Bs. 

3 3 per cubic foot Excavation of foundations for building 
costs from Bs. 2 to Bs. 2-8 pci hundred cubic feet, while 
the same amount of ooncrcto masonry work in foundations 
oosts Rs 14, The general price of iron work is Bs 12 per 
xnaund Panelled doors cost twelve annas per square foot, the 
price rising with glazing to one rupee 

The only other mineral product deserving of mention m Beli. 
this district IS that known as leh, an impure carbonate of soda, 
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whoee presenoe la very iindeBirable Owing to the abeence of 
tisar it IS nowhere so prevalent as in the lower distnots of the 
Dudb, bat it oooQis in considerable quantities along the Jumna 
in Bidaulij in a much more marked degree along the course of 
the Sastern Jumna canal^ and occasionally along the west Kfili 
Kadi and the Ganges canal Its presence is almost invariably 
connected with saturation of the soil, and whenever the efflor- 
escence becomes general the prodiictivoness of the land ceases 
In many parts of thoDu&b roh w extonavely u odby Manihfirs 
in the maiiufacture of coarse country gla°s, but in MnzafEar- 
iiagai, according to the last census returns, there was only 
one glass-maker m the whole district The reason of this is 
piobably that the reh is never found in the neighbourhood of 
sand, although both are so unpleasantly abundant lu the dis- 
trict. The ei.iatcnoe of roh tuorefoic is altogether undesirable 
It doatro) 8 the water of wells in its vianity as well for drink- 
ing as for irrigation purposes And when it once attacks a 
tract its effects are soon seen on the groves In Bh^mh and 
TJi&na Bliawan trees, and especially mango trees, begin to 
wither long before tac crops are attacked As ron increases, 
tne mongo disappears and is soon followed by the shisham, and 
lastly by grast», so taat what was twenty years previou ly a 
grove now becomes unoultiirable land covered with white 
tafflorcscencc On the other band, the numerous impiovements 
in the drainage effected by the Canal Department have had a 
very beiicffciai effect in removing the excess of water and in 
reducing the saturated areas, so that at present the tendency of 
IS rather to disappear than otherwise. The extent of this 
tondenoy may bo well illustrated by figures In 1293 F the rch- 
mfected area of the di trict amoimted to 26,153 acre-i, mostly 
Scattered ov er th o v arious tracts of kh £ dir land Ini 309 F tb is 
area had been reduced to only 8,272 acres, which appears to show 
tb at drainage works have effected a great deal Ko doubt with 
good drainago reh docs not occur, butit does not necossanly follow 
that drainage alone can cure soils that have become affeoted A 
most important auxiliary factor in removing reh is a dry climate, 
and tne recent years of droi^ht have, at least, in this direction, 
contributed largely to the improvement of the district 
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The trees of the distnot are of the saiuo kind a.s we find lu 
the other distncts of the Da&b The ouly jungle left la to be 
found in the north -weateiu corner, where it couaiata of btrctchea 
of oomparativelj useloee dhik trees At the time of Mr 
Thornton’s settlement of 1841, the groTe area of the district was 
extremely small, and the important iDcrea&e in the area under 
plantations forms one of toe most satisfactory changes which 
jnarked the penod between 1841 and the following settlement 
The total grove area at Mr Thornton’a settlement was loss than 
2,500 acres The increase duimg the following twenty years 
was dne not only to the exertions of the zamlnddrs, but also to 
the extensive plantations made bv the Canal Department Siuca 
Mr Cadell’s settlement the increase has been \cry much more 
marked At that time the total gro-ve aroa was computed at 
4,078 acres, but a great deal of this was comprised in tho planta- 
tions along the canal and in groves covering cnlti\atcd land 
The total area of actual grove land ^\as then 2,592 acres At Mr 
Miller’s settlement this bad nseo to 10,501 acres — a staking 
and verv satisfoctorv increase Gro\es now co\or one per cent 
of the total area of tho district, exclusive of jungle land and the 
plantations along tho canals B&'>ido'i this a good deal has been 
doiiobv the Public Works Department in the ^av of roadside 
arboriculture, so that the dBficioQe> whio i ha I at onetime mark- 
ed the distnot in this respect has now disappeared Except in 
the sandy tracts the district is well wooded, but the modern 
plantations are frequently de-iigne I rather as gardens than as 
groves , they are carefully enclosed and are kept with a strict 
view to profit from the sale of mangoes or other fruits The 
mango is the favonnto trcc,batthe pom^ranatoand tho guava are 
also frequent] v cultivated Some of th c earlier Collectors of the 
district gave their attention to tree-planting on the roadsides, 
and there are now numerous fine avenues in which the shisham^ 
the jdmun and the siras are the most common species 

In tho (Jangcfi tbidir there is a very lazge area of waste ^ 
land, amounting at the last settlement to 9,171 acres, exclusive ^ 
of that which is occupied by village sites and roads or covered 
with water Of tho remainder, nearly half lies in the Kair&na 
tab sil, where it IS mainly confined to the parganas ofBidaiili 

du 
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and Thfina Bhawan Th e spontan eous vegetable products of this 
waste are of very little inaportaDoe At one tune considerable 
profits were realized in th e Ganges kh fidir from the sale of thatch* 
mg grass which grows there in great abundance , but the trade 
appears to have declined since the general introdiictioD of tiled 
roofs m the Sfeerut cantonment 

The fauna of the district also call for no special comment 
' In the swampy portions of the khidir in the Ganges there are 
largo herds of wild pig and considerable nuinbers of hog-deer, 
which commit great ravagess on the scanty crops in these parts 
as well as in the neighbouring uplands The thick vegetation 
along the canal, too, aflbrds during the rams and early cold ^vea- 
ther ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards 
The latter are also loimd in the Ganges kh£dir, and now and 
again a tiger is shot here m the same neighbourhood The re- 
mainder of the district, with the exception of Bidaiih, is too 
thickly populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the 
injury of the cultivation 

The domestic cattle bred in this district are of a generally 
inferior stamp As formerly, the best cuttle are imjiorted from 
the Paiij&b or purchased at the Batesar fair The reason fox 
this inferiority he not so much in the absence of pasture lands 
as in the entire neglect of care in breeding There is no im- 
portant cattle fair in the district, and no attempts have been 
made by t ic zamind&rs to raise the standard of locally bred ani- 
mals Consequently, the prices of animaK bred in this district are 
very low Oxen feteh from Es 20 to Hs 60 , buffaloes from Ks 26 
toEs 60, and cows from Es 8 toRs 20 facts which of them- 
selves testify to the in fen on ty of the breed A cattle census 
was taken in August 1899 The figures do not profess to be 
altc^ether reliable owing to the difficulty of ensiinng a euffi- 
ciently careful enumeration, but at the same tune their approxi- 
mate Bccuraoy serves as a useful guide in estimating the number 
of cattle maintained in the district Miizaffami^ar po%es‘>es 
large grazing-grounds on the banks of the nveis and elsewhere, 
to which cattle-breeders resort from other distnote, but owing to 
the season at which the census was taken the proportion of 
cattle belonging to other distncts must have been as small as 
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possible The sbatemeiit Bbo'wa th»t there lirere at that time 
168^64 bulls and bullocks and 10j556 male buffaloes. All of 
these were available for ploughing purposes, and that the great 
number o£ them -waa eo used, appears from the faot that the 
number of ploughs was then returned at 63,524. The average 
cultivated area per plough, acoordiug to the figures of the same 
year, was 10'89 acres. The number of oows and oow-bufTaloes 
was returned at 91,817 and 71,317, respectively Besides these, 
186,168 animals were entered as young stock Bheep numbered 
51,500 and goats 36,000 

On tile other hand, horse-breeding finds considerable favour Hi 
-with the people, although not so popular here as in Sah&ratipur 
The district now contains ten imiierial and nine provincial 
stallions aud 554 branded mares £very yoar in March a very 
largely -Attended horse show is held at Muzaffamagar, at which 
numerous prizes are awarded The number of horses present at 
the show in 1901 was 1,015, as against 886 in the preceding year 
Stud-bred colto and filliori fetch prices ranging from Us 125 to 
Bs 400, according to age and quality This occupation is 
chiofly followed by R&jputs, J£ts, and Gujars It is perhaps not 
the least valuable feature of the encouri^ement given to horse- 
breeding that it provides for many of the small farmers an 
interesting and remunerative occupation that takes them out of 
the mouotonons routine of a purely agricultural bfe The num- 
ber of horwi and ponies in tlie district, according to the stock 
census of 1899, was 12,900'-a very much lower figure than that 
returned in the adjoining distnct-< 

The climate of the district generally resemblos that of i 
Sahfiranpur The rainfall is less owing to the greater distance 
from the hills, Hhioh removos the diiitnct, to a certain extent, 
from theinflnouce of the local storms that are not infrequent in 
the more northern tract immediately under the hills The 
a-verage heat is decidedly greater than in Sahdranpur, though 
perceptibly less than at Mcemt, only half a degree south At 
the samo timo the district possesses a comparatively cool 
obmate, the mean temporaturo being about 7&^F There is no 
uieteoro](^cal station lu the distnct, so that we have no accii- 
tate records of tlie temperature lu th^ cold weather the 
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thermometer frequently falls below freanng-point, and the early 
months of the year romtun cool for a longer time than in the 
distncts further south May and June are decidedly hot, while 
after the commencement of the rains the temperature falls, but 
the chmate becomes very moist and somewhat unhealthy 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the wide extension of 
canal irrigation has had a very prejudicial effect on the climate, 
and its stoppage has been occasionally necessary in the interest of 
the public health At one time the revenue reports used year 
after year to recount 1 1 e unhealtliinoss of the headquarters station 
of Mnsaffamagar, but about 1870 irrigation was stopped lu the 
immediate neighbour lood of the town, and the complaints then 
became much IcsS frequent The town of Shfimh used at one time 
to furnish a typical example of the degree of unhealthiness 
that Indian towns could icach, but vigorous and oxtensivo 
sanitary mca'ture^, combiucd viith the prohibition of irrigation 
over a oomparativclj binall area, have snccocdcd in making 
Sh&mh as healthy any plate in the ucigh bom hood More 
lecentlr, canal irngution has been also stopped in the lands 
surrounding the town of Junsath lu the tract between the 
fiiudon and the S^&li th ere is a general opinion prevalent that th e 
climate has become less healtiy sinco the construction of the 
Seoband canal In addition to th e prohibition of canal irrigation 
in tbe neighbourhood of the abovementioned towns, orders have 
also been passed forbidding the cultivation of h2gh>^rowing 
kharlf orops^—a measure that has proved of considerable benefit 
here as also m Sahdranpur 

The spread of malarial fever was observed in this district 
soon after the construction of the mam canals IVliatever 
theory may be adopted with regard to the dissemination of this 
disease, it is undoubtedly the case that tho genera! rise in the 
water level consequent on the development of the canal system 
and the saturation of numerous tracts m the neighbourhood of 
the canals has bemi accompanied by a \ cry great increase in the 
mortality recorded as due to malanal foyer The mortuary 
statistics of early years are no doubt very nnrehable, but still 
they serve to show the gmwal proportion of deaths caused by 
the vanous diseases In 1867 the deaths from fever amounted 
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to 011 I 7 514, or lesB than 4 per cent of the total mortality 
recorded , this is of course far below the mark, but etill the 
year was a very dry one and was followed by a famine la 
1868 the number of deaths had risen to 4,181, and two years 
later they were as many as 16,855, or over 67 per cent of the 
whole This rise in the mortality from fever at once drew 
the attention of Oovernment and was the primary cause of 
the institution of the schemes for preventing fever, such 
as the prohibition of irngation in certain localities, the com- 
mencement of drainage operations in the swamp-affected lands, 
and the clearing of several minor water-courses in places where 
they liad siltod up Muoh improvement was thus effected around 
the uvil station itself and m the neighbourhood of Sh&mli, 8 aU- 
war and Bhamswdi During the year 1871 Qoverumeut organ- 
ized a special medical e»tabLshinent for the relief of tho fever- 
stricken population of the district Eight hospital assistants 
nere emploved throughout tho district under the supenntend- 
ence of the CimI Surgeon , and temporary dispensaries were 
opened at Budhdna, Shdmli and Jdnsath These measures 
proved very beneficial, judging from the number of cases success- 
fully treated, but, notwithstanding, the returns showed 4,360 
deaths from malarious fever during the months of August, 
September and October 1871 The next few years showed 
a considerable decrease of fever in the district, although the 
number of deaths recorded was always greater than 11,000 
annually In 1878, hoTvo\or, tie figures rose to 18,491, the 
highest figure hitherto recorded, but this was totally eclipsed! 
by the returns of 1879, when no less than 40,537 persons were 
bald to ha\e died of fe\cr in tnis district, t'le death-rate in that 
year reaching tue appalling figure of 61 5 per thousand of the 
population 

biacc 1879 tho number of deaths from feier has always r 
been ior\ high, and diiniig tho past twenty years has in no'* 
ease been less than 18,000 persons, and, with the exception of 
1883 and 1893, the figure has always been above 21,000 Dur- 
ing tho last twelve years the average mortality from fever has 
been nearlv 27,500 deaths annually The ^ures of 1879 have 
Ucier been subsequently approached, the highest mortali^ 
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ooournng m 18^, when 33,614 pereouB died of fever There 
has been no noticeable diiuinutiou in the number of deaths, the 
only ^t observable being tuat fever is less pi'evalent in years 
of drought. A,t the saoie time it may bo mentioned on behalf 
of the canals that tue district was visited bv epidemics of 
malanouB fever similar to those of 1870 and lb79 in 1817 and 
1843 , neither of tnebe can be attributed to the canals, for in 
1817 there was no irrigation from canals whatever, and in 1843 
the Ganges canal had uot been coiomonoed 

The early mortuary records are undoubtedly incorrect, for 
it cannot be believed that the deatu-rate rose from 16 per thon-> 
sand m 18G8 to 36 5 per thousand in 1S70 T iis -would have 
been conceivably possible had the former ^ ear been exceptional- 
ly healthy, but as a luattor of fact it was marked by a severe 
outbreak of small-pox which carried off over 2,000 persons, 
while a large number of persons also diod of cholera Further, 
anew system of record was instituted in ISTO, which neces- 
sarily involved more acenrate returns Siuoe that year the 
average annual death-rate throughout the distnct has been 33 1 
per thousand of the population !Ex:oeptiiig 1879, the figure 
has only risen above forty on three occasions, the last being in 
1890, when there was a severe epidemic of fever and a consi- 
derable outbreak of small-pox and cholera The lowe»t mortal- 
ity was in 1893, when the rate stood at 25 39 per thousand 
In that year there was the lowest mortality from fever recorded 
for fifteen years previously, and the number of deaths from 
that cause has been much greatei in all tue subbegaeiit years , 
at the same time there was practically no small-pox and very 
little cholera. 

A note written by the Civil Suigeou in 1878 states that 
small-pox was common in the distnct and stood next to fever 
as a destructive disease He added tuat it occurred all the 
year through, but spread to a greater extent during tlic di^ 
hot months of Apnl, Hay and June t lau ut any other season 
The distnct is still visited penodioally bv epidemics of small- 
pox, but the figures never approach the excessive mortality of 
former years In 1871 no leds than 4,332 persons died of this 
disease, while the average mortality fui the } cara 18GS to 1873 
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inclusive no Icrh than 2^490 anniiallv From 1ST5 to 
1878 akothe distncfc was severelv visited bv eZDall>poT,but since 
that time the only great epidemic oconrred in 1883, when 1,156 
persons died of this disease It has ne^er been entirely absent 
from t'le di4nct, and minor epidemics occurred in 1890, 1896 
and 1897 , but in six ont of the past turehe years the number 
of deaths ha? been lc?s than ton The disappearance of small- 
pox can only be ascrihed to tho spread of vaccination The 
practice of inoculation is rapidly spreading, and the reports of 
the past five years show a sttadv increase, the nniubci of opera- 
tions nsing from 24,399 in 1890 to 27,381 in 1901, while the 
number of failures ha-s decreased in a corresponding proportion 
“With the ezpenence of lU benefits graditallv gamed exery year, 
the confidence of the people in tlio advantages of vaccination 
Las increased, and tlicv arc taking to it more and more wilhngly 
Cholera is not endemic in the district, but it occasionally la C 
found in an epidemic form In 1861 a severe outbieak of 
oil olera occurred after th c famine On th i s occa«ian its ravages 
were confined to tov^n? and villagoa on the lower ground near 
the Kir am, in the u of tli c district, but the mortality caused 

was considerable Again lu April 1807 cholera was introduced 
by pilgnms from Haidw&r It occurred chiefly along the lina 
of road lolloAved bv the pilgrims, and as many os 2,051 deaths 
from this disease arc recorded lu that rear Sinco that time 
there has been only one severe outbreak of cholera, although 
minor epidemics occurred lu 1875, 1879 and 1900 In 1890 
534 persons died of cliolora, tho disease remained in tli e district, 
and in the folIownDg year 2,109 deaths were reported Tho 
epidemic continued into 1892, when 575 persons died, and then 
disappeared The otliei common diseases of the distnct are 
dysentery and bowel complaints, ophthalmia, and some forma 
of skin disease Ophthalmia appears mostly during the hot 
months of the year and may be regarded as an endemio dii»ease , 
it spreads chiefly among the inhabitants of large towns, who 
live for the most part m crowded houses In many instances it 
leads to partial or total bliudnesf 

Cattle disease is fairlv prevalent, the most common forms 
in this district being rinder|jest, foot-and-mouth disease and 
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pleuTo-pDeiiJxiunia. All tae^e diseases are oontagiom and are 
^nown by different names at different parts of th e district Bin- 
derpest is the most &tal , it is known as makaim or ckera, and 
generally ocoure towards tbe end of the rams Foot-and-mouth 
disease, known as rora, ahrao, or tepkora, is the most common in 
thisdistnct, bat less fata], while plcuro-pneumonia or phephr^ is 
Comparatively rare Ifo figures of suflScient accuracy are avail- 
able to show the number of deaths that have occurred annually 
from these diseases, and, as everywhere, it is almost impossible 
to obtain accurate returns owing to tho suspicion of the pcoplo 
A veterinary dispensary is maintained at Musaffarnagar m the 
charge of a vetonnary assistant working under the district 
board A second vetonnarv assistant is attached to the dis- 
trict and moves about from place to place for out-door w ork 
] Records of the rainfall m this district are available since 
1845, with the exception of tho years 1855 to 1S60 inclusive 
Rain-gauge stations are established at the four tahsll head- 
<)uarters, at Kdndhla and at Bhainswdl The average annual 
rainfall for the whole district from 1845 to 1902 is S2 91 inches 
During the last thirteen vears the average has boon somewhat 
h igh er, amounting to 33 5o inch es Th e h ighcst reconled rai ii - 
fall many year is bO 45 inch es, which was readied in 1S49, when 
no less than 49 8 inches fell between the 1st of July and th eend of 
September In no other vear has the averagt rainfall exceeded 
50 inches Of recent years the greatest falls have been 441 
inches in 1S95, 42 7 inches in 1880 and 42 inches in 1888 The 
lowest ever recorded was 171 inch es in 186S Th is w as a \ ear of 
aeverefamine,buttheotherpcnodsof scarcity do not sccinto have 
been accompanied by an abnormally small raniiall, alt loiigh no 
doubt 1860 showed a great deficiency The total fall for that 
^ear is not available, but only eight inches fell hetwesn 1st of 
June and the end of September, so th at the amount of rain during 
the whole year was probably very small In 137G the total rain- 
&11 was onlv 23 2 inches, and exactly the same amount fell m 
1879 and 1883 In 1896 the average rainfall for tho district was 
22 79 inches, and in the following year 23 65 inches 

The eastern portion of tho district appears to receive very 
^^mneh more ram than the weatcin parganas At Jdnsath the 
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aven^ fall for the last 13 ^ears has been 37 3 inches At 
Muzaffarnagar the average fidi for the same period has been 
33 9 mohes , while the average ibr Kair&na and Budhioa is 
practically the same, amounting to about SO inchee It thUB 
appears that more rain falls m the neighbourhood of the Ganges 
than of the Jumna, and a similar phenomenon is obeervable 
in the other districts of the Du&b In 1895 Jinsath had 
a total fall of over 61 inches, while that, of Kairfina was 
very little more than half of thi6». Bimilarly in 1897 Budh&no 
only received 15 inches of ram, while Jj&nsath recorded 325 
inches. The difference is even more marked in the case of 
K&ndhla, which receives less ram oven than Kair^na Hero 
the highest fall recorded in any of the past thirteen years 
IS 41 4 inches, whereas this was exceeded by J4nsath on four 
occasions. 

July 18 br the wettest portion of the year and on an 
averse 10*64 inches fall lu that mouth Next comes August 
with 7 88 inches, September with 4'8 inches, and June with 3 74 
inches. The driest months are, in order, November, Apnl, De- 
cember and October The winter rams but Beldom fail in this 
district and on an average over inches fall betweLii the Ist 
Dcoomber and the end of iFebruary There is no instance on 
record of a complete failure of the rains during these months, 
with the smgle exception of 1875.. In 1876 only two inches of 
rain had fallen up to the first of July 

In this conneetion we may quote the word^ of Mr Miller > 
“ It la a cunous coincidence that both the revision of settlement 
and the present operations were conducted during seasons of 
abundant rainfall, and both were accompanied by unusual 
complaints of over-satnration and by spoeial efforts of the 
Canal Department to improve the drainage It does, however, 
seem remarkable that the few wet years after 1870, following 
a long period of light or deficient rainfall, should so rapidly 
have produced signs of detenoraticn as to attract attention, and 
it may be inferred how much more grave the damage la 
likely to be now after bix years of fiill or heavy ram fall. It la 
worthy of note also that the pcoplb, when questioned about the 
date from which they had reason to compUua of saturation, 

4m 
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generally refer to the floods of 1680, and it is possible ibat the 
coantiy had not recovered from the eflects of the exceptionally 
heavy rains of that year, 'vrhen the last senes of seasons of heavy 
rainfall came upon it ** This is an extract from the Settlement 
Bepoit, wntten in 1890 There can he doubt that, while the 
major portion of the blame is perhaps to be laid upon the canals, 
a very great deal depends on the weather A succession of 
dry years or of years with a slightly deficient rainfall will do 
more towards restoring Eatiirated land than any number of 
aiiafioial drainage channels 
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CcliTEVATiON in this distnct, T^liioh Tesembles sll the dig- CnttlT»* 
tn«ta of the Du4b m being purely agricultural m character, has 
»aolied a very higli le^el and, as cbewhcre, may be said to 
have approaolied within measurable distance of finality If 
the area of waste aud culturable land is large m compansoit 
with the neighbouring districts, and especially those Ivmg to 
the south of ISiiizaff'amagar, it is not bccaupe there are soy 
es.tenBive treots of good l&nd waiting to be broLtn. up, but ita 
presence is rather due to the configuration of the country, such 
land consisting for the most part of the wide stretches of pre- 
canons soil in the neighbourhood of the great n\ers, or of the 
dli&k jungles of Jhinjhana, or the saturated land in the north- 
vest of the distnct, which is constantly endangered by the 
obstruction of the natural drainage lines caused b\ the Eastern 
Jumna canal and its branches Moreover, we find, classed as 
cultnrable, an extensile area of poor sandy soil in the Mnrajfkr- 
nagar and J&nsatb tahslls, much of which could no doubt bo 
brought under the plough, but which could never repay culti- 
vation aontinnonsly and in the face of the maiiv possible 
variations of climatic conditions 

Kouc the less, cultivation, so far as we can judge from mere 
figures, has steadily been on the increase for many years 
Tile development of the canal system, which has rendered 
scoure not only the eastern half of the district, but winch lu 
more recent tunes has averted the constant shadow of famine 
from the lands between the K&li and tbe Hmdan through 
the agency of the Beoband canal, has not been the only factor 
in bringing about a fuller development of the net iral resources 
of the distnct The general prospenty of the peojile, together 
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witb till increase m then numbers, has urged them to fresh 
efforts, so that -within the last few joars a striking advance 
IS observable, in spite of, and perhaps beoanse of, a lai^ely- 
increased revenue demand The numerous drainage works 
andertalcen by the Canal Departtnent have reclaimed a laxga 
amount of land, and have replaced a saturated roj-infccted soil 
by a good firm loam that can ccmrtinuously bear good crops, 
while ©Isewheie the people have acted on their own initiative, 
as for instance in the Xhdna Bhawan pargana, where the last 
thirty years have seen a spread of cultivation amounting to 
nearly 10,000 acre's, most of which was covered at the earlier 
period with a thick growth of useless dhfik jungle IS'or can 
this be merely ascribed to an extension of the margin of culti- 
vation arising from sheer neecjssity, for fully one-half of tlio 
whole pargana is irrigated, while even more is doubtless vnthin 
reach of irrigation if neccs^ty arose. 

Looking at tho history of cultivation in tkie district during 
tbe pa^ half century, we find that in 1848 tho cultivated area 
amounted to 628,8G3 acres, or over 59 per cent oi the whole 
area Of tbe remainder, 219,019 acres, or ov er 20 per cent , were 
cahurable, 15 per cent, barren waste and 4^ per cent, rovenne- 
froe In 1863 the cultivated area had increased very greatly, 
to the extent of 41,605 acres, or 6 6 per cent on the previons 
cultivation and 4 per cent on the total area. At the same time 
tbe revenue-free land had incicai>ed to over 7 per cent This 
spread of caltivation was mainly due to the breaking up of new 
land and tlic stimulns given to agriculture by the construc- 
tion of the Ganges canaL At Mr Martin’s settlement of 1862, 
how6ver,thcre was a ttnking decrease, the cultivated area falling 
to somewhat over 60 per cent The barren waste remained prac- 
tically the same, while the revenue-free area was reduced by 
resumptions to only three per cent Tliis falling off was chiefly 
due to the disturbances caused by the mutiny, while at the same 
time a largo amount of land was thrown ont of cultivation dur- 
ing the famine year of 1860, and a considerable area of good 
land had been taken up for roads and canah It is also to bo 
noted that tho figures for the culturablc area in 1853 were so 
low as to load one to suppose that land fit for, but not actually 
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under, the plough was incladod id the cultivated area for that 
year 

In 1872 the retama show a slight increase in the cnltiyatod 
area, amounting to about 4,000 acres, the whole covering over 
65 per cent of the total area At the same time the culturable 
ares had increased to abont the same extent, while the amount 
of barren waste was much smaller than that previonaly recorded* 
At the time of Mr Miller’s settlement m 1S91 the total cultivat- 
ed area amounted to 683,783 acres, or 64 4 per cent of the total 
area of the distnct Of the remainder, nearly 18 per cent was 
classed as culturable, 15 per cent as barren waste and less than 
three percent as revenue-free This proportion varied consi- 
derably in different parts of the district In the cT^nsath tahsil 
cultivation covered 74 per cent of tlie total area, aud in 
Budhfina and Muzaffamagar it was as much as 76 per cent On 
the other hand, in Kairilna oulv 54 per cent of the whole area 
was cultivated There liad been no considerable increase in 
the eastern parts of the district, of which Mr Cadtll revised 
the assesement, but on tbe contrary a considerable decrease, 
which was more marked in the Mmsafiarnagar pargana, and 
was chiefly attributable to tho varying nature of the cultiva- 
tion in tho sandy tracts, where the crops are entirely dependent 
on the season, and partly to a real diminution of the cultnrublo 
area m a fow waterlogged villages In the re->t of the district, 
however, there had been a great extension tho increase in 
Budhfioa tahsil amounted to over 5,400 acres, in Baghra and 
Charthawal to 4,300 acres, and in Kairfina tahsil to over 7,000 
acres This increase was chiefly due to the depressed state of 
the district at the time of Mr Martin’s settlement Thus tho 
spread of cultivation meant nothing more than the recovery of 
Tillages that had lost ground m tho mutiny and the famine 

At the last settlement Mr Miller considered that it was not 
probable that there would be any great addition to the cultivat- 
ed area in the futnxe In a few cases the infenor lands had 
been thrown out of cultivation on account of the approaching 
settlement, but tho Kairina tahsil alone possessed any large 
area of culturable waote Ho further expresoed the opinion 
that any great extension was not to be desired, as the amount of 
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fallow was already \ety small aud tlie area required for grazing 
purposes was reduced to its smallest limit. This is espeoially 
the case la the eastern half of the district. The opening of the 
Deoband canal brought about a great increase in cultivation in 
those parganas through which it runs In the tract between 
tbh Kill and the Hindan rivers the spread of cnltivation during 
the twenty years preceding 1000 was over 21,000 acres, while 
the irrigated urea had more than doubled The increase ha<l 
been greatest in the parganas of Shik&rpur and Oharthawal 

The opinion of the Settlement Officer has been home out 
by tb e figures of subsequent vears In the years that have elapsed 
since the oottlement the cultivated area has varied m extent con- 
siderably The aycr^ for the past five years has been 63 2 ytev 
cent of the total area, which is actually less than the figures at 
the time of the settlement But at the same time this average 
does not give a reliable idea of the state of cultivation in the 
district on account of the two dry vears of 1897 apd 1898 , in the 
former the cultivation fell to 61 per cent, of the total area, and 
in the latter there was a still farther decline, only 59 per cent 
being cultivated. In 1899 tlie figures rose to (jo per cent , and 
the normal cultivation at the present time appears to be about 66 
per cent. The figures of the year 1309 fash will be found m the 
appendix 

Of the remaining area, 47,328 acres, or nearly 5 per cent 
of the whole, are held revenue-free, cither m separate estates or 
as portions of revenue-paying estates, and somewliat under 7,000 
acres belong to estate^ of which the revenue is assigned The 
rovcuue-frcc area had diminished by nearly 2,000 acres on account 
of roaamptions which had occurred sinoe Mr CadelPs settle- 
ment Revenue-free grants are most numerous in the parganas 
of Khatauh and Muzafiarnagar, where many have been made in 
favour of the Marhal family of Eamdl, who arc also aasignoes of 
the revenue of several estates During the Muhammadan rule 
grants of land to Sheikhs were common, and several communities 
have been successfui in maintaining th cir title an der British rule 
In ThanaBhawan the Fathfins of Jal&labad and Lohfin hold 
an extensive property free of revenue, but most of the estates that 
were once revenue-free in this neighbourhood were confiscated 
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fox rebellion in the mctiny The tennro of these grants lu this 
district IS usually nnoonditional and in perpetuity, one estate in 
Khataub and one in Xhina Bbawan are held for life only, 'while 
one in Budh&na is assigned for the benefit of a Slusalmfin shnna 
and its atten^nts 

The uncultuiable area includes all land occupied by villages, Barrea 
hamlets, railways, roads and canals, as well as land actually under "*** 
Water and land that is naturally incapable of oultivation At 
the time of settlement this amounted to 14 per cent, of the total 
area, and since that date the figures ha\e zemeined practically 
the same Much of tlie land that is now classed as uoculturablc 
could, DO doubt, be rendured fit for cultivatjon by clean iig or 
draining or by protection against floods by means of embauk- 
ments. The adoption of such measures on a large scale is, 
as the Settlement Officer pointed out, beyond the means and 
energies of the people , aud consequently land that could only 
be prepared for cultivation by an excessive expenditure must bo 
treated for all pracUcal purposes as uncultuiable In sonic 
instances, howev cr, the increase of the population or the pressure 
of the revenne demand drives the villagers to break up land 
that has always been regarded as unculturoble, and it is not 
uncommon to find such efforts crowned with considerable 
Buccass 

The culturablo waste at the present time vanes from 20 to Cultur 
26 per cent, of the total area, judging from the figures of the 
past five years At the time of settlement it v as noted that the 
amount of land so classified varied greatly in different parts of 
tile district. In the J&nsath tahsll only 7 per cent of the total 
area was returned as culturablc, while in Budhdna there was ns 
much as 22 per cent. In the prosperous parts of the district 
the area of cultuiable land is now small and cannot be reduced 
much further In the western parganas the case is different 
nearly SO per cent of Kairfina is still capable of cultivation, and 
about 40 per cent of Bidanh might be brought under the jilough 
It 18 in this part of the district that there is most room for 
devebpment and improvement , and it is in this part that there 
has actually been least dating the last few years and at the 
present time least is to be expected 
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The metliod of agriculture in tliis district rcsemlilestfaat of 
all the other districts of the Pudb The Jdts^ vho are best 
cultivators, set the fashion, andtheirsystemisgenerallj followed 
jby other castes The mam feature is the extensioii of high 
cultivation to all the good laud of an estate iinstead of restrict? 
mg the highly- farmed area to the land surrounding the home- 
stead This IS chiefly due to the importance of the sugaroand 
crop All the good land of the village that is within easy reach 
of imgation is used in rotation for cane, and, oe the cano fields 
are always well manured, it follows that all the fields with a 
naturally good soil get their share of manure in turn The Jfits 
evoiywhcre despise garden cultivation, and in some instances 
they actually object to working in the fields close to the village 

This state of things naturally had an eflest on the soil classi- 
fication employed at the last and at preceding settlements It 
IS not possible in this district to follow the usual classification 
of fields dependent on then distance from the hamlet The 
most valuable land is that which has a naturally good soil and 
IS well situated for irrigation, whether it is near the hamki or 
on the village boimdary Proximity to the houses is of couisn 
an advantage, but this is of little importance when compared 
with others tliat affect the rout In manj villages the best cul- 
tivation 13 scattered about in tne neighbourhood of the different 
wells, and consequently we find in many places small haniktH 
springing up wherever there is a wdL Xu most cases these are- 
only occupied while the crop is outhe ground, and the cultiva- 
tors do not take their families with them, hut occasioually bulIl 
litlli settlements become permanent An exception to this rule 
is frequently found in the western and more backward paits 
of the district, for there land is plentiful and cultivators few, 
so that the outlying fields are naturally of less value than 
those close to the village 

The cultiv atom of the district do not employ amongst them- 
selves any ordinary classifioation of soik, although of course 
there are common names for different kinds of soils Good 
ordinary loam land is known as faudt stifl clay soil, such as is 
often found m the nee tracts, is called daXor, while the low- 
lymg parts of an estate ore sometimes talked off os the dahar 
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Besides these, there is a hard and stiff soil which has at one 
time been the bed of a jhil it is known as dahar or and 
IS often unculturable. Bhdr or bkwlda is the usual name for 
all light dr;- soils, and is frequentlj applied in a deprecatory 
manner to any nnirngated tract, although for the purpose of 
settlement it is restricted to soil that is actually sandy Somo* 
times also the name bhdr is used to dishiigiiisH the high Iving 
parts of an estate from the dahar High ndgo? of ^and arc locally 
called ghuTf while there are other local terms m common use 
for various desonptiono of soil, such as the chad or snampy 
ground of the Gordhanpnr pargana. 1 ortho purposes of settle- 
ment the whole cultivated area was onginallv divided into four 
classes, known as 'nl^adn or manured land, rctuslt, dfikar and hh^r 
Mr Cadell went further, and divided raudi into two classes, and 
al^o marked off in a few villages small patches of bdra or 
garden land, also making a distinction between wet and dry 
ground Mr Cadell’s revision was coiihnod to tlie eastern par- 
ganas of t le district, and liis claosification was not altered by 
Mr Miller, with the exception that rtmidn was abandoned for 
the rea-ions given above all old miadn land was demarcated as 
raiMili I At t le la^t settlement, It ow ever, the old cla-fSification 
wa still ID force in the wcatern parganas It was not accurate 
and was never treated with much rospe t even b} the as cssmg 
offccrf> them elves Consequent]) , it WU'^ found necessary to make 
anew clas&iiication in tie we tern half of the dirtnct on the 
lines laid dow u bv Mr Cadell It was only made roughly and 
was never intended at anything except a guide for the Settle- 
ment Ofheer at the time. 

Of tlio total area of the district only 1,001 acres wero Bcpar- 
atel) demarcated by Mr Miller as Mra or garden land, for the 
distinction was only made where such land fetched a distinctly 
higher rent than the rest of the village By far the greater 
part of the cultivated area was oasessod a^ first class soil, the total 
area so demarcated amounting to over 63 per cent of the whole 
assessed area. Of the remainder, over 22 per cent was classed as 
second class raush and 13 per cent as blidr The latter is very 
unevenly distributed In the upland portion of the JAnxath 
talisil and m the paiganas of MuraSarnagar and Fur Chhapar it 
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oovera moie than a qtiarter of the cultivatod area, bat in 
Budhfina it only amounted to about 3 per ocnt of the wbolo 
and m Kair&na to scarcely 2 per cent Looking at the whole 
district, we find that the bqst pargana is K&ndhla It contains 
a greater proportion of first class soil than any other, while next 
in point of order comes ShAmli, Baghrs and Bhikfirpiir The 
excellence or otherwise of parganas does not, how over, depend 
merely on the soil classification , ss many other considerations 
have to be taken into account 

In deahngwith the general system of agncnltaro of this 
district, it may be of some in tore t to gi\ e a short account of tbe 
various agncultural implements in common use and their no- 
menclature Tlie plougli goes by the name of halt and the 
yoke in this district is known as jua Tho beam of the plongh 
is called tho halos and is fixed to the body of tho plough by a 
wooden peg known as tho wofj or pachhdr The haias is 
attached to tho ^oke by means of nar%8 or leathern thongs 
passing through three holes known as harJiB If a man wishoa 
to plough deop he harnessos the yoke higher up the halos this 
deep ploughing is callel lagu When light ploughing or 
askviletya is necessary, the yoke is fosttued lower down the 
hedaa nearer the share Tho lattei is known asthepAo^ and 
18 fixed to tho kal by a kharioa or pog The handle of the 
plough is known as the tvnd% or hatkdri. 

Tho otner important agricultural imploments oompnsc the 
lakaTj a large wooden roller weighing from six to eight maunds 
It is attached to the yoke by traces known as gwiiya This 
roller is also known as tho dkektpkor and corresponds to the 
patada of Kohilkliand , it is used for crushing the clods of clay 
soil There arc two kinds of harrows, one known as the 
dahan and the other as the mamt Ihe former has teeth, 
known as khwnit% and is used for eradicating grass from ploughed 
laud and also to mix up the earth and water in a field tilled for 
rice The maira has no tcct'i and is merely used in. light land 
to level the surface just as the lakar is employed in heavier soil. 

The old wooden sugar-mill has now completely disappeared 
from tbe district, and has since 1S90 been supplanted by the 
improved iron mills, locally known as chatkhir They were 
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ongmally introduced by the Department of Agnoulture and 
Commerce, and at their first appearance were considered luxnnee 
Each of them at first fetched from Bs 60to Bs TO j>er year The 
pnoe has lowered considerably since that date, and at the present 
time the small sugar-preis with two rollers fetches at an aven^ 

Bs 12-9-8 per year Tnese were comparatively scarce in this 
distnct in 1901, the total number in use being 236 The second 
kind with two large rollers and a small roller in front is much 
more common ,.in the same y^r there wore 1,687 in use, the 
average rate of hire being Bs 20-3-6 The large augar-prasS 
with three rollers is still more frequently met with in this 
district , there were 1,809 such machines, going by the general 
name of kolhu, and hired at an average rata of Bs 33-4-10 
Most of these mills arc the property of the Sirmur State, 
and ^hete are depots m various places from which the machines 
are hired The hire of a ka/rdhi or iron boiler is Bs 10 per 
season 

Judging from the averages of the five years preceding the m 
last settlement, it appears that the areas occupied by the kharif 
and rabt har\e ts are approximately eq lal Temporary vari” 
ations, no doubt, occur irom time to time on account of the 
sea'ion, but, gen eially speakiu g, t h e predumi nance, if any, is on th e 
side of the rabi harvest. The double-cropped area for the same 
period amounted to about 14 per cent. Tie latter vanes con- 
siderably according to t le locality In the Ganges kb&dir, and 
especially in that part of it which lies in Bhiima Sambalhora, the 
dofasli area amounts to SO per cent In pargana Kdndhlait is 
nearly 23 per cent , and 16 6 per ce it. for the whole Budhfina 
tahsil, which is exactly tie same as lo Kair&oa On the 
other hand, the double-cropped area in the upland portion of 
the Jansfith tahsll is only 10 1 per cent, and 11 per cent in 
Muraffarnagar , the lownoes of t le figures m this part of the dis- 
trict being due to the prevalence of sand, for double-cropping is 
only practised generally where t lero are abundant facilities for 
irrigation In 1901 the double-cropped area had increased to 
16 5 per cent, of the total cultivation 

Taking the principal crops in order, we find that wheat 
largely predominates, oocupving o\er 33 per cent of the whole 
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onltivatod ares. The average is lovrest in the Jfiasath tabell, 
where it amounts to 26 4 per cent , and highest m Kairdoa^ where 
itcovem 38 7 percent of the cultivation In pargana Bidaiib 
wheat occupies no leai than 44 per cent of the whole sown area 
The oultivatoon of wheat has not vaned to any great extent 
duniigthe past thirty year-j It has only mcrcafsod in thopargana^ 
of Khatauli, Bliuma Sambalhera, Budh4na and Shikdrpur On 
the other haod there has been a small decrease in K4udhla, 
Charthavral, T ifina Bhavan, Thinjhana and mr at of the western 
paiganas The groat b jlk of the wheat crop is <»own alone. It 
IS only mixed wit i bailcv and other crop to a eonsiderable 
extent lu Bhuma Sambalhcra, Fur Cahapar and Bhukarhen, 
owing, no doubt, to t le large areas of light and sandy soil in these 
pai-ganas, for wherever possible wheat is preferably sown alone 
on account of its higher market value and in order to supply the 
export trade 

Sugarcane is one of the moat important crops in thus district, 
and ior many vears has been constantly on the increase At 
Mr Thornton’s settlement of 184-1 sugarcane covered 4 75 of the 
total cultivated aica. In 1860 the average area under sugarcane 
for the whole distiict had nsen to 6 2, while at Mr ililler^s 
settlement b 3 per cent of the cultivation was under this ciop 
Since the settlement the cultivation of sugarcane has been even 
further extended, and in every part of the district, but especially 
that through which the real way runs, one is constantly struck 
with the sight of large fields of sugarcane m ever} direction 
In 1860 sugarcane was chiefly grown in the parganas of Kba- 
tauli, Shdmh, Pur Chhapar, Gordhanpur and Shik4rpur, while 
in theSairdna tahsflcane cultivation was considerably below the 
average, as also m the Chu:th£wal and Baghra parganas, the tract 
that IS now watered by the Deoband canal During the past 
thirty years the increase has been greatest in Bhukarhen and 
the eastern parts of the district generaUj There is still com- 
paratively little cultivation of canc in the Kairdna tahsil At 
the last settlement the Jans&th tahsil took the lead m this 
respect, the average for the whole tract being 15 4 per cent of 
the cultivation in Kaiidna only 5 6 per cent of the land was 
under sugarcane, while in the Munaflamagai and Budhina 
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talidila the iigurea closely corresponded with the general avenge 
of the dietnct A large amount of sugarcane is grown in the 
Ganges kh^dir, especially towards the south, but most of it is 
of rather an inferior description 

In the eastern half of the district sugarcane is so far regarded 
as the principal crop that all the agnculbural operations are to a 
laige extent regnlatod by the arrangements required for its 
culti\ation To quote from Mr Miller's report “It is regard- 
ed as being abo\6 all others the rent-paying crop, and, where 
the tenant has a fixed rent and is not liable to a liigh crop-rate, 
he puts under canc as much laud as the available supply of 
manure and a due regard for the rotation of crops allow In 
the western parganai cane is not grown to quito tlio same extent, 
partly because, though a very large proportion of the land is 
irngable, the supply of water is not plentiful, and partly, it is 
said, because soils with a mixture of sand aro best adapted for 
cano cultivation In former time» sugarcane was grown after a 
year's fallow, and the rent paid for it was for two years’ oocupa- 
tion of the laud In well- irrigated tracts the old practice still 
obtains, but where canal inhgation is easy the land is given as 
little rest as possible I have seen one cane crop being planted 
immediately after another had been cut, and, though no good 
cultivator would exhaust the soil in this wav, it is certain that 
a complete year’s fallow is seldom given ” 

Of the regular kharlf crops jufir is the most important Jof 
covering at the time of settlement 138 per cent of the total 
cultivation In this district, however, it is not usually grown 
as a food-grain Toe greater part of it is planted thick, and is 
used as fodder under the name of ^ chan ’ As little land is now 
available for grazing, the fodder crop s a very valnablo oue and 
it occasional failure in years of h eavy rainfall causes much dis- 
tress In 1860 jiiir covered 14 per cent of the total cultivatod 
area, and this is about the same proportion as that in whioh it 
now stands It is chiefly grown in the BadhAna, Shik4rpar, 
K&ndhla, Shfimli, BagKra andKairfina parganas, from which it 
appears that the western half of the district is more suitable for 
Its cultivation B&jra, on tho other hand, lo more suited to the 
lighter soils of the casteru parganas, and whereas at the time 



bf settlement it ooveted^ 3 per sent, of the total cnltiTated area^ 
the propor|io& la Bhnma Sambalhera was no IftH tiian 14 per 
eeot , in Pur Chhapar 11 per cent and in Bhokarhen 18 8 per 
cent Since the settlement there has been a distinct decrease 
m the area under bijra'— a fact that shovB improvement^ as the 
presence of this on^ is a clear sign of poor soil and careless 
i^ioultnre. 

Mause is another kharff crop largely grown in this distnot. 
In 1861 it covered 2 7 per oent oft le total area, and at the time 
of settlement it had risen to 5 per cent During the last ten 
years its cultivation has spread oonsiderably^ to the extent of 
about 15,000 acres It has largely taken tie plaoe of cotton and 
indigc^ but at the same time it is not grown in anything approach- 
ing the proportion that we find farther south, as for example 
in Bulan dshahr Maiae is now chiefly grown in the western 
half of the distnot and also in pargans Ghordhanpur Of late 
years there has been a large increase in Baghra, Budhina and 
Shik&rpur Cotton is a valuable, but not a very important, crop 
At Mr Thornton's settlement it covered 2 75 per oent of the 
cuHivated area and rose to 41 per cent, at Mr Martin's 
settlement of 1860 In 1890 there was a falling off in the 
area under this crop, which only extended to 43 per oenb. 
xi£ the cultivation In 1901 there has been a still further 
decrease^ the proportioa falling to only 3 per cent. Cotton 
requires the best land and plenty of manure, and in this 
distnct it IS more profitable to cultivate such land with other 
cre^ Indigo is rarely grown in the distnot Several years 
ago, when the pnoe of indigo was high, many factories were 
made in different parts of the distnct, and in many villages 
vats fi)r washing indigo were attached to the wells But the 
pnoe &11 and many of the speculators suffered severely At 
Mr* Thornton's settlement indigo was hardly grown at all 
in the distnct, and again in 1860 it was practically unknown 
At Mr Miller's settlement indigo covered one percent of the 
total cultivated area, hut its be^t days were then already over 
It was chiefly grown in the parganas of Kairdna, Khatauh 
and Baghra and also to a small extent in Jaiili-J^nsath, Jhin- 
jbaua and Bidauli, white elsewhere its cultivation was quite^ 
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inpigtiififlftnt to 1901 indigo bu decreased bj over 2,000 nsrtSj 
and lU total extinotion eeciuB only a matter of time. The fall- 
iBg off notioed by Mr Miller was possibly dne, m part, to 
the settlement one factory at least -was reopened when the 
operations were completed, but the principal cause of its decline 
u the fall in pnoes, added to its general aupopularity with cul- 
tivators. 

Bioe is a valuable and more extensive crop, and in the tracts m 
where a full supply of canal water can be obtained is largely 
grown It IS almost always followed by another crop, usually 
gram Since the opening of the Ganges canal the cultivation 
of the finer kind of noe known as mun^« has increased consi- 
derahlv Formerly, it could only be grown in favourable spots 
m the kh&dir and near the tanks, but it now alternates with 
cane, cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around 
the village At Mr Thornton's settlement in 1840 nee only 
covered 8 75 per cent of the total oultivated area , in 1860 it 
had nseu to 4 3 per cent of the oultivation , and m 1871 there 
was a fiirther rise to over 7 per sent At the settlement of 1890 
noe oocupied 6 5 per cent of the cultivation, but its distribution 
was very uneven In Gordhanpur rice formed nearly half of 
the whole outturn, and, as compared with the rest of the dis- 
trict, it was very much greater m the parganas of Thfiua Bha- 
wan. Pur Ghhapar, Bhuma Sambalhen^ Kandhla, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Gharthawal and J&nsath Since the settlement noe 
cultivation has increased by nearly 2,000 acres It has greatly 
fallen off in Gordhanpur, but in the other parganas above 
mentioned the proportion remains the same, or has slightly in- 
creased Of the remaining crops, barlej and gram mixed with 
peas alone de erve mention The latter are now much more 
popular than formerly, and their substitution for some of the 
autumn crops was the only marked change lu the agriculture of 
the district at the last settlement, They then covered nearly 
twelve per cent of the total area, as against 3 1 per cent m 1860 
During the last ten years this change has been still more notice- 
able, the area under this crop having increased by nearly 30,000 
acres. Barley at the time of settlement covered five per cent, of 
the cultivation^ but since that time ha^ decreased considerably. 
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It u DOt a valuable crop and le generally a sign of poor land and 
inferior eultivataoDySO that its disappeaianoe shows improvement 
It should be borne in mind, however, that, though barley is 
grown in mfexior soil, it does not cover all of the poor ground, 
and that wheat u often sown in very bad land, but at the same 
Umc its presence is an unquestionable sign of careful culti- 
vation 

Mr Graoey, when Collector of the district, made a micute 
investigation into the respective cost and profit of each ci(^ in 
1899 His figures show that the most valuable of ell is sngar- 
oane, which yields an average profit of Rs 46*8-0 per acre 
t irougbout the district At the same time it requires far greater 
capital than any other for not only la the rent higher, but 
the initial outlay m the shape of sowing and irrigation charges 
18 very much greater Sugarcane requires more labour than 
any ot aer crop except cotten and maize, the cost being estimated 
at Bs 4-3-0 per acre The introduction of iron mills has, how- 
ever, reduced the cost of preparation very greatly, and at 
the same time the outturn per acre amounts to 27 maonda, 
which IS much higher than any other crop Next to sugar- 
cane comes cotton, which does not require so much irrigation nor 
dees it have to pay so high a rent, while at the same time the 
sowing charges are very small indeed The B\erage profit per 
acre on an estimated average outturn of 15 maunds amounts to 
Rs 39 9>0 Wheat, the great staple of the distriot, is computed 
to yield 22 maunds per acre, giving a profit of Rs 37 The 
average rent for wheat land is Rs 12 , the ^ame as in the case of 
cotton , bnt th e crop costs much less to produce Among the ot j er 
crops the most important is gram, which yields Bs 24-14-0 
profit per acre, requiring no irrigation and being capable of 
growing well on infencr land Barley yields an average profit 
of Bs 21-12-0, but this can only be obtained with irrigation 
Bioe yields Rs 15-11-0, the rent is comparatively high and 
abundant irrigation is needed, in fact, as much as is reopiired for 
sugarcane. 

Of the kharlf crops, cotton, maine, ju&r and noe are all sown 
in the months of Asfirh, except in the KairAna tahsll, where 
eotton 18 sown in Jeth Th^ are reaped in the months of 
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Kuir and Eirtik^ the Kaixfina and Bndhdaa takalU 
being earlier than the rajt of the district. Sugarcane is cbieflf 
eown in the moitli of Fhdgun and also in Chait, vhilo in the 
ITMrttna tahsU it 18 £reqiientljr delayed till Bais&kh That sorn 
in Phdgun IS out in the month of K&itik, but in Kairdna it la 
out in the mouti of M&gh Gram is eTerywhere sown m Ku&r, 
and is raaped in Chut in all tahsils ezoept Kaiilaa, where the 
harvest is in Baisftkh 

The district is exceptionally well provided with means of irn- 
gaiion. The mo&t i mpoitant of these are th a canals, there beii^ 
no I*”" than four mam canals in the district. Foremost among 
these IS the main Ganges canal, which was opened in 1851 and 
was available for irrigation purposes from the following year 
This canal enters the district close to the edge of the high bank 
of the Ganges in the Pur Chhapur pargana,and leaves it withm 
some SIX miles to the west of the Kih Ifadi in Khatauli. Dunag 
its coursethiough the southern portion of the district it crosses 
the basin within which the headwaters of the Eastern Kill 
ooUect Th e ch aracter of the country zs here veiy different from 
that through which the canal runs from its heidworks to Asaf- 
uagar in the Sebtraupur district. Hero there are none of the 
torrents and valleys which give nso to the great engineering 
works mthe northern district, andnogreat natural obstacles had 
to be overcome, as there is an almost «q[uable slope throughout 
The firbt design for the portion of the work lying within this 
district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amounting to 18 
inches to the mile, the superfluous deohyity being disposed of 
by means of four descents of eight feet each in masonry falls at 
Bttdhpur, Bolra, Jauli aud Chitaura. On a close examination of 
the Maaglaur pargana of Sahdranput and the parganas of this 
district it was found that there were occasional bods of sand and 
hand in the shape of hillocks exposed on the surlMe, but that 
below the surface of even the beat soil sand was found at a Hm nH 
depth This discovery necessitated a reconstruotion of the on- 
ginal design and a lowering of the slope to 15 inches a milei. 
To cany off the excess of slope the falls were increased to ten 
and were designed to overcome a total declivity of 74 feet be- 
tween Aaafsagsr and Sumera, while the works at these places 
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were eatei^ged and sfoe^heoei The remodelling of the eanal 
in its present fonn was not completed till 1893« 

Eotenng the distnot at ite S2od nulej the canal flows almost 
due south as liar as Belra, nmning pajrtdlel to t'le edge of the 
Gangej khfidir and travereing tJe sandp^ tract of Pur Chbapar 
and Bhukarhen The slope between Boorkee and Belia is «sti> 
meted at 46 feet or 2 3 feet to the mile, and on the portion of 
this soetioQ tiatlios within tus distnot there are bridges at 
B lamat, Ihiglaqpnr, Kirgajm and Beliw, and a fall at Nirgajni 
Par the purposes of navigation tjis fdll is negotiatod by a 
biMioh channel on tjc left side of the canal with a look and 
a total length of 7,500 feet Just beyond Belra the canal bends 
slightly towuds the sont j-west, approaching the more central 
portion of the high land, forming tie watershed between tie 
weatern Edli nadi and the headwaters of the eastern Edli 
The distuico betireen the two nvers is about oignt miloB, and 
the canal passes almost down the centre To tae west of the 
canal sandy hillocks appear at intervals and occasionally spread 
over the plain The exoavatious, both for t lecnannel of the 
oanal and the foundations of the works along it, were sandy 
throughout. Gay for making bnohs was scarce^ and much de< 
lay would have ensued were it not t lat tae ruins of Cuitaura and 
other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity For twenty 
miles sout 1 of Belra the slope is 32 feet or 1 6 foot to the mile 
At tie 46th mile, two miles souti of fielra^ tie canal is 
erossed by a bridge at Bbopa At Jauh, two miles further on, 
there is an anot i er bndge and a fall Two miles south, again at 
theSOUi mile,tje Andpshahr branch leaves tie oanal on the left 
bank From tins point tae canal flows in a sout i-wosterly direc- 
tion for the rest of its oour-e tareugh this district On the 84th 
inile there is a bridge at Kagla Mubarak on t le road from Mu- 
aaflarnagar to Jansith, and a mile and-a-balf below this there 
are falls and a lock at Chitaura Then ext bndge is at Basulpn^ 
£arii, at the 5Sta mile, and three miles further on tae canal is 
crossed by an iron girder bndge over which runs tne North- 
Western Railway A snort distance below this is the Khatauh 
bridge, and from here a cut connected with the west EAh 
nver has been made to form an eeci^ for superfluous wateiii 
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’Dtis cat 10 sixty foet in ‘indth at its Head aid u divided 
iDto ten opeoiDga of six feet each The canal ib here about 
three and-a-balf milee from the nver^ and the diffexenoe of 
level botveen the bed of the canal and that of tbe n>er is 
29 21 feet. Tbe only remaining bridge in the dutnet le 
that at Sathen, over whioh pasaes the road from Kbatanli to 
Budhina. 

Tne Andpshshr branch canal vai formerly known as the A 
Fate igarh branoli, as it was intended to carry it on as far as thoc 
latter place, bet the name was changed when it wds found that 
t jero was not a snffioient supply of water for irrigation purpose* 
much below Anfipshahr In this district tie branch runs at 
such a low level that it is of little use for irrigation and only 
gives water to a few villages in the extreme south-eastern corner' 
It traverses tie norti-oast of Jiinsat i pargnn® aadtiesoutb- 
we t of B luma Sambalhera. One mile below its head-woiks 
there is a bridge at Khen-Firozabad Two miles further south 
18 a second bridge at Kamhera At the fift i mile there is a 
bridge at Dbansn, and at a m^le and-a-balf beloW this is another 
bndge at Saldrpur Near Chnnala, on the 10th mile, there is a 
bridge on the road from Muzaffamagar to iliranpur, and closu 
to the bridge there are falls. Two miles below this is the 
Bhuma bndge, the last in this district 

Besides the Antfpshahr branch, the Ganges canal gives ofl [ 
a nnmber of smaller distributaries whioh provide irrigation to ^ 
this district The right mam distributary leaves the oonol at 
the 2l8t mile, a short distance below Roorkee,and flows throngli 
the pargSQBs of Pur Cihapar, Musaflarnagar and Kha^aiili 
Since the construction of the Deoband canal the upper portion 
of this distributary has been abandoned, but lower down it is 
still fed from the mam canal by the Tonsipur, right Muhom- 
modpur and other distributaries further south The left mam 
distributary leaves the canal on the 22nd mile, and flows close to 
the high bank ofthe Ganges through Pnr Ghhapar and Bhukar- 
hen and on into Sambalhen^ eventually joining the AniSpshahr 
btanoh At Muhammadpur, close to the Hnsafiamagarbooudary) 
the Tight SdCahonunadpur distributary leave? the canal, flowing 
timu^ the n<wth-we8t of Pur Chhapar to join the right main 
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djfltnimtny «l BbaiMtni. A short distaaoe bobw its outlet 
t JO Basebn r&jbaha leaves tie caoal aad flovs for a long di8> 
tanoe dmost parallel to the main ohannel past the village of 
Basehxa to join the ngSt main distnbotaiy near Mansnipur 
iF'iixthersouthy at Janh, the Janh distnbntary k^s off, leading 
through the norti^woet of Jauh-^insat i to Jahfingfrpnr, where 
it joins t le right main distnbntarr Besides these, there are 
eeveral smidler distnbutiiig channels of lesser unportanoe. The 
Andpshahr Inmioh gives off distnbntaries at 6a]£rpar and 
Cannala on the right and left banks, respectivelv 

In addition to the works already mentioned, ti ere are mills 
at Xirgajai and Cbitaura on the Ganges oanal Tbe$te are leased 
ont by auokon to contractors who stipulate to pi^ rents, at certain 
rate! dependent on t le water-supply available Toe rates charg- 
ed by the contractors to the pnblic vary from throe annas six 
pies to four annas per maund In both t icse mills there are 
SIX purs of stones worked with country wheels There are 
inepeotion bungalows on the main canal at Togblaqpur, Bclra, 
Jauli and Chitaura, on the Antfpshahr branch at SeKrpur and 
Bhuma, and on the distnbutanee atBartain Par Gbhapar,Boh&na 
in Mazaffamagar, Moma in Bbukarhen, Kasimpur m Bhuma 
Sambalhera and at Bbamsi and Mohinddinpur in Khatanli The 
canal is still used to a great extent forthe purposes of navigation, 
the principal commercial dopflt in this district being at Khatanh 
The construction of the Ganges canal resulted in the ample 
g provision of water to a tract in which, owing to the prevalence 
of aaod, imgatzoa wee ic ibnner times pntstically unknown 
Towards the south-east of the district in Bhuma, to the south of 
J&osBth, and in a greater portion of Khatauli, well irrigation 
was oommon, but the mam portion of the area now watered 
by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reswvoiis for 
water The whole area was then dependent upon the rainfall, 
and only here and there aad within the low lands of the nvers 
eould any relianoe be placed upon the outtnrn from cultivation 
Kow, with the exception of a few villages in each pugana, the 
whole of the eastern portion of the district thiongb which the 
canal runs is amply supplied with water In addition to the 
pteaotioaJ preventioa of the oooarmoce of ffumnes in Beasons of 
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drongat, tie oa&al hoe bttd a marked iirflaenoe in promobag th# 
ottltivtttKHi of troe^ Ail along tie canal tliere arc flounshing 
plaoWtions of ahiB^iam, tdn, babdl and other trees, and the ex - 
ample so snoceisfallj shown has bees followed to some extent 
by tne proprietary bodies througaout t le tract The oanal has 
also had a marked influence for good on tie character of the 
population Theindostnous classes have been enabled to improve 
t leir style of cultivation and to extend tbe areas of the best 
crops, while the idler and less respoctablo have discovoied that 
cultivation can bo made to pay more certainly and more profit- 
ably t inn less reputable pursuits The extenmon of high culti- 
vation, the increasing certainty of a fair return in agnoultnre, 
and the reclamation of many idle classos aro among the benefits 
due to the oanal, and to tiis should probably be added some 
improvement in the general style of living, in the credit for 
whioh the canal is entitled to share with other agencies. 

On the other side, however, there are many positive draw- 
backs, of whioh the most important is the damage done to health 
and to the soil by the over-saturation of the country, and the 
rise of the water level caused by obstructed drainage, \yhile it 
was not possible to turn aside a great work like the Ganges oanal 
on account of the depression in which the eastern Efili iiadi hoe 
its source, it is to bo regretted that the existence of this bne of 
drainage wag not earlier and more practically acknowledged 
Besides this, distributary after distnbatary was run out aitbout 
T^ard to the drainage of the countrv, and at first there was no 
practical admission of the necessity of allowing waterway under 
theirngation channels The remedy, too, was rendered more 
difficnlt by a eiimlar omiseion on the part of the railway engi- 
neers All this resulted in a good deal of damage which com- 
pelled the authorities to take measures to improve the situation 
In the eastern parganas the old Jfinsath rfijbaha was abandoned, 
drainage channels were dug in J&nsath and Khataub, and the 
bed of the eastern Kdli was straightened and deepened. Not- 
withstanding these measures, the eastern parganas still suffer in 
seasons of heavy rainfall, and at JAnsath it has been found 
neaessary to stop irrigation ^together The damage done in this 
port of tile district is, however, most nottooable in Par CHUmpuR 




•nd UoBaffiinuigftr The former le a auidy traot whidi ongtn** 
allj rcqaiaed no onfelet for its drunagej the ramfal! in ordinary 
seaaoDS being absorbed by the «oU The introdnctiou of the 
eanal oauaed a rue in the water level, owing partly to the high 
level at which the right mam disinbotary sod its branobes 
were oonetruoted, and partly to the obatruotion to draini^ 
caused by unmeroos bigh-banked irrigation channels. Before 
tbc mtfodnotion of the canal the water level varied from 100 to 
60 feet below the surface when Mr Cadell inspected the 
pargana it had risen to a height varying from 60 to 20 
foot, and it is now much higher The sandy ndges on either 
side of the pargana ooncentxated the flood water on a line about 
two miles wide along the northern border of pai^ana Mozaffar* 
nagar, where the right mam distnbutary divides it into two 
parts. In the wet the pressure is relieved to some extent by 
tae Baris Chbapor drainage cut, although this does not ap« 
pear to be sufficient to prevent all possibility of floods. To the 
east of the distributary thero is no outlet, so that the whole of 
the sandy tract up to the ndge is saturated. There are oon> 
adorable tracts of marshy land here, and the numerous drainage 
outs afford only partial relief At the time of the last settle* 
meat some of the estates that were once the best in Muraffar* 
ttogar had suffered severely of late years, but since that date 
remedial measures have been undertaken 

In the northern division of the Ganges canal, whu^ extends 
from the Safafiranpur boundary to the Bhopa bridge, no less than 
147 miles of drains have been constructed Of these, over 19 
miles he in the Soffini kh&dir and are percolation drams, 
which were gradually advanced as the swamps silted up, and 
were constructed between 1870 and 1890 Beference has already 
been made to taia percolation, which resulted in the water* 
logging of much good land that formerly in dry seasons pro- 
duced good crops of cone, cotton, wheat and nee. The drainage 
^stem nndertaken m the khddir resulted in considerable benefit, 
although much of it was of a temporary nature , the recent 
improvement noticeable in the north of the traot being rather 
dne to natnral oanees than to artificial drainage Of the 
a&ai dntna the most importsat have be^ oonstenoted dunng 






the lost few yean. The work was hegim in 187Sy when tile 
tJiea Masafi^agar draias with a total length of over fifteen 
miles, wen completed la 1873 two more important drama, 
known ae the Noiah and Dbudheia outs, with a total length of 
over Bcveo miles, were oonatraoted, but from that date up to 
1883 there wero very few similar works undertakeu, the only 
Dotioeablo exceptions being tie Badbiwali and Rahi drains com« 
plcted in 1884. From 1893 onwards the work has been very 
rapidly earned forward T ie chief drainage ch anncls completed 
BiDoo 1893 oompnsa the Harsauli drain of over 17 miles in 
length completed in 1S9S, tie Par cat, 14 miles, finished 
in 1896 , tie Pinna drain, 15 miles in length, oompleted lu 
1900 , the BazaqjUahpur out, the Basehra dram diversion, the 
Mcghakben, Tjjpur, and Khadda drams, all of which were 
oomplotod between 1896 and 1901 

In the Meerut division of tie Guigei canal, from Bhopa 
southwards, the Canal Department has been no less active Here 
the work of drainage was instituted earlier, and in 1876 a 
number of works were oommenjed and wore completed during 
the following ten years T ley comprise soven drams with a 
total lengtn of 117 milci, bie chief being the Kadirabad, 
Karauh, J&na^th and Sheikhpura drainage works. In the fol- 
lowing year t le Bhamsi drain was taken in hand, and in 1878 
tae work of deepening tie channel of the £&li was began, 
and several other small oats wero constructed In 1879 the 
Kbabauli and Ladpur dramage works were begun and completed 
in the same year From 1880 to 1886 a number of drains were 
constructed, while several of the former channels wore enlai^ei 
or extended V ery many smaller works of the same nature were 
undertaken between the years 1892 and 1900 In all, over 
230 miles of dramage cute and obannels have been constructed 
since 1875 in that portion of the Ueerat division which lies 
within this district. Such a work could not fail to have a bene- 
ficial effeot, although the danger of sataiation cannot be said to 
lia\ e been entirely removed. Along the An dpshahr canal there 
was les neaeauty for such works, and the total length of drainage 
obanhels don not amount to five nailos. At the same time, 
an jdstioe to tiia Canal it must be remembetod that 
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the evil of v^terl(^giiigf only became marked after tSe cod- 
etniotum of t!ie canal oa aoooant of the very benefits wkiob the 
ca&al itself had ooniarNd upon the land In the old days, land 
ms u leiB request and wide maigics were left round ponds and 
depressiong, bo that flooding only ooeurred in seasons of exoejsive 
zainfiilL With the introduction of the canal cultivation spread, 
jBinall ponda were ploughed up, and the area of cultivated land 
so situated as to be liable to injury from heavy but not 
exoeptioual rainfall was largely increased 
1 The Deoband branch of t ue Ganges canal is a comparatively 

recent addition to the district and has pro\e(l au unequivocal 
boon It was oonstriiotod about tb e time of tho famine of 1877, 
and completed in 1880 , it has succeeded in brtngmg t'be greater 
part of the Du&b between the Hindan and tie Western K&li 
vitbin reach of ample water for irngation purposes It leaves 
the mam Ganges caual at the 28ta mile from wha^ was for> 
merly the outlet of 1 1 « right mam distributary After flowing 
through the Bcobaud pnrgana of the Sah£ranpur district, it 
enters Muzafiarnagar near Koteira in tho extreme north of par- 
gana Cbarth^wal It flows in a somewhat irrt^ular oounse past 
the town of Charth&wal and thenco tirough tae Baghra and 
ShikArput parganas, terminating m a ravme of the Hiadan 
Tiyeri not far from the town of Budhfina The canal gives off 
two distributaries, both on its left bank The first, complete;} 
in 1882, 13 known as t ie Lohtn r&jbaba and Icayei t e canal at 
its 80th mile, half-way between Charthfiwal and Ghisukhera, 
it thence flows past tio vtllags of Lohdn and on through 
Bi^hia and Shikfirpur, eventually falling into the £ah nadi 
Tile second is toe Chart i&wal rijbaba, complete J in 1881, wbioh 
takes off in the 31st mile close to the town of Charth&wal, and 
irr^pdes tie central portion of the Buftb between the main canal 
aud the Lohfln distributary The obannels of this canal are 
aligned, as far as possiblo, along the watersheds, relying for tbeir 
flow rather on t le natural slope of the country tian from their 
own excessive elevation. Consequently, the fields are watered 
by hft to a larger extent than elbcwbera, bat tbei«aie not many 
estates between tbe Hindan end K&li that do not derive 
benefif the canal. In this portion of the distnct tbe canal 





has mterferttd veiy ebghily witb fehe nataxal drauage h&ea, ud 
in ooBse^enoe but ftw sabseqaeiit dmn^ operationft faav» bod 
to b» andertakeik In thadays when -water wu scaroe it was a 
eommon practice to btuld villages m tbe depression between 
two wattrsheds, so that the- tanks might be mote easily filled 
Now that the water level has risen, water is only too plenttfuf 
and some of the villages are snrroimded by it on all sides during 
rams Measures have been taken for the relief of the worst of 
these by the »cavation of draini^e cats The only tract that 
has really suffered is the land immediately to the north-west of 
Gharth&wal, where the canal caused a considerable aocumuhitiott 
of flood water In 1900 a dram was made from Ghisukhera 
to the Hindanin order to relieve the land^ in the neighbourhood 
of that river that were in danger of being saturated, but the 
central portion of the tract has never suffered in any way In 
the neighbouihood of th exiveis, however, the people frequentlr 
oomplain of the increased violence- of floods since the canal was 
made, and these are doubtless connected m some way with the 
nsing of the water level, while the khddirof the Hindm hw 
deteriorated to a large extent owing to percolation and the use of 
the nver as a canal escape There are mspection bungalows on 
the mam canal at Chartbfiwal, Baghra and Shdhpur, and on ths 
LehAn distributary at Pnrbalian 

The eastern Jumna canal is the oldest canal in the district. 
In Its present form it was opened in 1880, but the canpl 
really dates from far earlier times It was onginally constmet- 
ed by the Nmperor Mohammad Shfih, and repaired from 
time to tune by the Rohillas. Traces of its old alignment 
are still to be seen m the northern part of its course this had 
to be abandoned owing to its unsoientifio construction The 
works on the canal were designed by Colonel Robert Smith, and 
were eompleted in five years &om the commencement. The 
aanal enters this dmtnot at the village- of Aurangabad m the 
north ofpargana Thdna Bhawan, and flows southwards thnmgh 
Shfimli and Kfindhla into the- Meerut district 

It enters the district m the 66th mile, and just within the 
boundary of Muaaffarcagar is crossed by a bn^e on the road 
between JaUIabad and Shtoh Below tins bndge tba canri 
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belongs to lotver divuioni At the 57th mile there la e 
bridge asd « &n near Ibe village of Banehnu Two milee further 
Boath, at Taaqpur, ihece is another bridge and a fall, firom which 
pcnnt the canal urns to Maatgarh bridge in the 62nd mile. 
Two miles lower there is a bridge at Madalpur, and another at 
Bhainswal in the 65th mile, where there is a fall and a relator 
From Bhainswal sonthwards the canal runs to Khen, where 
there is a bridge and a ftU et the Tlst mile, the interrening 
bridges being at Banat Badheo, Mundet and Jhinjhana. There 
are no other falls on the canal m this district, while the bndgcs 
are at Lelon, Khandrauli, Pinjokhra, Fatehpar, Kdndhla, Bhars 
and N&la The oul^ mill on the canal is that at Yupur, where 
there are six pairs of stones 

The canal has a number of distributaries m this district. 
One of the most important is the Faldrpur dibtnbutaiy, which 
leavra the canal in the Sahfiranpur district at the 44th mile. 
Zt IS especially valuable as watering the land between the Hid dan 
and the Kirsam rivers This distributary was opened in 1840 
It flows along the borders of the Charth&wal, Baghra and 
Shihdrptir parganas, falling into the Hindan nver nearBndhfina 
Xt has a branch known as the Loi distributary, which takes off at 
Iialukhera, a village on the road from Shfimh to MazafTamagar, 
and terminates at Loi on the eastern border of K^ndhla, a snmll 
escape rimning into the Eirsani nver All the other distnbu- 
^nes of the canal lie west of the Earsam The more important 
comprise the JaUlabad and Fapn distnbutanes, which leave 
the canal at Madhopur in Sabiranpnr at the 52nd mile, on the 
left and right banks respectively The former joins the Yarpnr 
distnbutaiy, which takes off at Baoehra and flows south as far 
as Sb&mli The latter unites with the Bunta distributary, which 
again joins the Eur&na distributary, which us the juain supply 
channel west of the canal All the distnbutanes on the west of 
the canal join the Eairdna, the chief being the Bhain swal, 
Badheo, Kesarwa, Ehandiauli and Edndhla rfijbahas On the 
east, besides the Yarpnr, there are the Banat, Hahpnr, Banehra 
and Ailftm distnbutanes, the moat important being the Malipnr 
wiiidi leaves the canal just above the Ehen fall About 1863 
Yazpoz distnbntnry ww earned into the Budb of the HmdM 
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uid Eiisaiii ly nn aqnednot over tlie Kun, but tbu wm des* 
troyad by a flood in 1682^ on mooniit of which tbe Loi diefcnbo- 
ary was united to the KaUrpor In add ition to the abore^ a 
email ohannel has been taken into a few Tillies in Bidauli, 
ohiefly for the benefit of the Bauriya settlement in that par- 
game* There are inapectLon bungalows on the main oamal at 
Yatpnr in lliflna Bhawaoj at Bhamswal and Khexi in Biiflmh, 
and at Kflndhla, on the Kal£rpur distnbntary at Lalnkhen 
and Loi, and on the Bidanli distribntary at Singra in Jhin- 
jhana. 

The bends of the old ooune of the canal at different points 0 
which were left nntoncbed by the remodelling openbons caused 
the formation of numerous swamps, which are especially notioe- 
able in the neighbourhood of Bhainswalj Shflmh and Kindhla 
and in the whole tract of country lying along the nght bank. 
Besides this, the numerous rtfjhahaa cause a great obstruotion of 
the drainage This mischief done had become serious as long 
ago as Mr Martin’s settlement, when drami^e outs were com- 
menced. Of late years, espeoially since the nnhealthiness of the 
town of Shflmli attracted attention, more vigorous measures hare 
been undertaken The damage done was great and extensive 
Beh made its appearance at an early date in the land through 
which the canal passes and was made the subject of a special 
inquiry The villages affected, though close to the oanal and 
easily imgable, alt<^ther failed to keepup their posLbon as com-' 
pared with estates poasessing similar advantsgea elsewhere In 
many cases it was necessary to reduce the assessment, w^le in 
others only a very small increase could be taken The drainsge 
was first begun m 1875, snd up to 1891 no leas than five and a 
half lakhs of rupees were expended in this way In the north of 
the distnct there are the Khfinpur, Harhar and Banehra draans 
in the neighbourhood of Thflna Bhawan , further sonth the chief 
drains are the Bhamswal, SaMwar and Shfimli cuts, while eut 
of E&ndhla the large Fatehpnr drain cames off the snperfinoos 
water into the Etrsani , of thasa, the Bhamswal out lies on the 
Eight of the canal, its purpose being to carry off a p<wtion of the 
dremage which oomee down the old channel into the Eatha^ 
tdie Baliwar cut on the wet does the same duty, and leads into 
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KiEWti t ^ Siimh wt lelievBs the town of th«t neiae, 
which fonnedjr Mfiezed sererely in wet yean , md the Faiteh» 
per drum stezta &om the large ^{1 of Fatehpur Aldi m KAndfa- 
Im, aboirt a nule from the n^t bank, and passing under the 
oanel by a syphon leads into the Kinani In all, nearly 110 
milw of drains have been oonstnioted with a view to relieving 
the pressure eaused by the obstructed drainage With r^ard 
to thne drains generally, it should be mentioned that, while in 
wet seasons th^ are absolutely necessary, in other yeurs thi^ 
may possibly be too efficient in their action Oooasional oom*- 
plaints have been made that the vill^ tanks have been emptied 
in this manner, and in a senes of diy seasons the people might 
be seriously inoonvenienoed, although the flow might be easily 
oontrolled by the oooasional oonstniction of sluioes. 

Besides the canals, wells axe still a most important means of 
supplying water for irngation in this distnct Throughout the 
uplands, where water is found at a great depth, masonry 
wells are scarce and earthen unprotected wells can only be dug 
at agreat expense and do not last long The average cost of con- 
straoting masonry wells throughout the distnot ranges from Bs 
460 for a well worked by two bullocks to Bs 750 in the case of 
a larger well with four pairs of bollocks. Where, however, the 
bed of clay lies unusoally low, these rates are considerably 
exceeded. Unprotected walls are ohiefly found in the Bndhftna 
tabsfl, where oanal water is not obtainable, but they are also to 
be found in most part of the distnot, where similar circumstances 
paevail In Bodh Ans the great d^h of the water level and the 
cooastency of the soil admit of the oonstruotion of such wells 
with unusual security and permaoenoe. Wells of great depth 
may occasionally be seen here with no artificial support of uiy 
kind mi the inside, but frajaently that part of the well which 
lies below the water level is strengthened by a oyhnder made 
either of woven bamboos or ronghly-hewn planks Above the 
water the well is entirely earthen The cost of such wells vanes 
from Bs 30 to Bs. 45, and they sometimes last fotr as long as 
thirty years Dnnng the runs their mouths are protected by 
raisug a httle mound of earth around them, thus preveatiiig 
Atrfiue water fzcm drauung into thun 
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Tbiooghoiit the whole of Ihetreot lying between the Jnimu 
nd the Katha and in villages east of the ktter the 
bucket or eharas is not employed, the wells being often worked 
by Persian wheels. Saoh wells are very inexpensive both in 
construction and in working, as they are not deep nor do they 
require so firm a fonndation They can be worked also by the 
weakest and cheapest oattle and require no skilled labour, since 
a small boy can manage the whole irrigatioa himself Such 
irrigation, however, appears to be lufenor, and, exo^t in the 
immediate neighbourhood of £air&na, land irrigated &»u Persian 
wheels never fetches high rents in this district Sometimes the 
same system is applied to the Katha, an adaptation of the Persian 
wheels known as a naim being used to laiae water from the nver 
The dhenkU or lever is seldom to be seen, bnt may be ocoasion* 
ally found on the banks of rivers or ponds where the water 
level lb unusually high 

The other means of irrigation, such as tanks and the various i 
streams and nvera, are only used to a very small extent in this^ 
district In the Budhfina tahsll they are practically non-exut< 
eat There are no tanks in any of the parganas of this tahsll, 
and almost the same may be said of Eair&na, Bidanli, Pur 
Chhapar, Oordhanpur, Bhukarben and Sambalhera. The 
greatest number of tanks is to be found in the parganas of Thfaa 
Bbawan, Shimli, Bighra and Jauli>JansAth InThfinaBhawan 
131 tanks are returned as available for irrigation, but tbe average 
area watered from them during the past five years is less than 
600 acres In fact, less than one per cent, of the whole irngated 
area is watered from tan ks Evenless is irrigated from tbe nveis 
They are nowhere used to a great extent, and in no psigara 
the area thus irrigated amounts to 300 acres Such imgaiion u 
chiefly Goufined to the western half of the district, the Eirsam 
and Katha being ohiefiy used for the purpose 

At the time of Mr Miller’s settlement in 1891 the total im- 
gated area of tbe district amounted to 381,364 acres, or over 56 
per oent of the cultivation It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr MtUer classed as irrigated the entire area whioh was 
capable of irrigation and not only that which was actually 
watered It is almost impossible to obtain a oonect estunate of 
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the wet aret front the. figares of a&y siogle year, aa a gnat van- 
aboa eofldeB fk^aathe ordmaxy ntstion of eropa, the diSsreaoe 
in the irngated area in two saocesive yeaza being thus fte- 
qnently a soere matter of chanoe The average irr^ted area 
iot the five yean ending Jnly lUOl is 288;707 acres, or roi^hly 
43 per cent, of the total cultivation Of thu, 195,090 acres, or 67 
per cent., were watered from the oanals, 88,634 acres, or about 
30 per cent , from wells, and the remainder from tanka and 
other Bonrcee. At the time of Mr Miller’s settlement the well- 
irngated area amounted to over 84 per cent, of the whole The 
decreaBe in the thirty years prcoeding the oettlement had been 
very much more marked. This is only to be expected, for 
it everywhere happens, taat with the introduction of canals welfo 
either &11 in on account of the nse in the water level or else 
are abandoned The be^t cultivators readily admit that well 
irrigation in the long run is preferable, and albo that irrigation by 
lift 18 better than irrigation by flow, but their practice is not zn 
aocordance 'u itli their theory , for a full supply of fin^ irriga- 
tion 18 in reality the mo^t valuable quality a field can possess, 
and oommauda a high rent even where there is danger of satu- 
ration Well irrigation requires some capital , it also involves 
severe and contmuons labour, whereas canal irrigation is cheaper 
and the water runs of itself into the fields Besides, canal irri- 
gation has the great advantage that it sets free a ncmber of 
people whose labour can be devoted to other i^ncultural opera- 
tions , consequently, high cultivation can be extended over a 
much wider area than otherwise be possible. Above all this, 
however, lies the predomiuMit &ot that the canals have brought 
d>out a very large increase in the land-revenue, and further have 
rendered the district practically secure from all natural calamities. 

Before the opening of the canals Mumfihmagar must have 
suffered much from the fam sos which have periodically visited 
the Dufib. With regard to the great famines that occurred 
pnor to the commencement of the eighteenth century, we 
have no information whatever that especially concerns the 
tract now known ss the district of MusafGuroogar We 
only know that the whole X>aAb suffered severely in the 
fcimne of 1291, during the reign of Jolfil-ud-din Fitca, Mid 
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cooeeqoeuily w« mi^ asflame that in this district th«re vw no 
eotoepfeioik to the graieral distress. Anothergtes^ fsnonip oociuned 
dunng the reign of Muhammad Ih^hlaq, nrhan the wholer 
country was lud iraste. Later, a tambfa period uf^earA 
followed the invasion of Tininx, who at any rate eiatohed 
through the eastern portion of the distnct, laying waste the 
whole country with fire and sword Other ihmines occurred m 
tho Upper Du&b in 1424, 1471, 1631 and 1661, but these are only 
motioned generally by the bistonans, and no reference is made 
to Musafisniagar, chiefly owing to the absence of any laige or 
" important towns 

The great Chalisa &mine of 1784 was more severe id the ^ 
Lower Lu&b than m the northern districts North of Meerut 
the dietreea does not seem to have been so great, but we have 
no general information with regard to this district. In 1803, 
the first year of British occupation, there was a considerable 
scarcity here, as the spring crops were injured by hail-storms, 
while the rains were scanty in the beginning and failed about 
the middle of August Severe drought was also felt in 1824, 
but this also fell more heavily on Agra and Biohilkhand than on 
the Upper Puib This district seems to derive considerable 
benefit from its portion, although in a Icso degree than Sah&ran* 
pur, where the hillnstonns frequently bring rain, the effects of 
which ate never felt at Meerut 

The year of famine best remembered, of which we have j 
authentic records, is 1837 The rams entirely tailed, and groat 
distress was everywhere prevalent Though a fall of ram in the 
beginning of February 1838 lessened the famine area in this 
district, it suffered greatly in common with the remainder of the 
Uu&b, and its influence was shown in the large proportion of 
land shown as recently abandoned^* in the returns of the settle^ 
ment of 1840 The remissions of revenue on aceount of this 
famine for tiie year 1837 amounted to Be 89,286. From that 
date the distnot enjoyed comparative immunity &om Boaroity 
till 1660, when the Andpshahr branch of the Oang» canal was 
undertaken as a famine rehef work Owing, however, to the 
presence of the canals the pressure of the scarcity was never 
an doiittg Joauazy ISdl It w«l 
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imlj fanxk^ oeoasBary to expend JRs 283 in outdoor relief to 3,3^2 
person^ 'while m Meemt as many as 26)864 peiwnis came for 
relief, and in Sahtfranpur the nnmben 'were over 17)000 For 
the next nx months, however, it was found necessary toreheye an 
average of 710 jienons dailj on an average daily oost of Be. 174 
^e favourable nature of tiie season, dunng and after July, 
enabled tiie oultivators to plough their laud, and Bs 25,000 were 
given in advaao^ ibr the purpose of purchasing stooh and 
seed. The outstanding balances of revenue rose to Bs 1,34,095, 
of which sum the collection of Bs. 1,03,116 'was postponed 
jndadnJtoJy, and Bs. 31,531 for s oertain penod, a third of this 
being ultimately remitted 

We next come to the famine of 1868 In this distnot there 
waa Boaroely any rain from the end of July 1868 to February 
1869 The ram crops failed in the unimgated portion of the 
upland, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops were generally 
confined to the imgable area. On such lands, however, tha 
yield from the rabi harvests was good Moreover, at the close 
of 1868 there were large stores of grain, hoarded in the gram-pits 
of the district, and these changed hands several times during 
the last three months of the year without ever being open- 
ed The existence of these sapphes kept down pnces, and 
distress was mitigated by the high wages and ample work pro* 
curable on the Siudh, Fanjiib and Behh Bailway, then under 
construction In August 1868 oartmM could earn eight to 
twelve annas a day, and there 'was abundant demand for every 
class of labour The pnoss ruling at the olose of the year rose 
to aine seers per rupee for wheat, eleven seers for barley and ten 
Beers fox bAjra considerable distress was thus occasioned, so that 
it was eventually found necessary to provide both gratuitous rehe f 
and famine works. Between the 4th of January and 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous 
lehef at a cost of Bs 2,659 The most impoitoot of the famine 
works were the Sh4mli and Mosaffarnagar road, and road firom 
Deoband m the Sahfiranpur distnot through the north-eastern 
parganas to Bijnor. Dunng the last throe months of 1868 immi- 
grants amved from Bikanir and the western states of Bajputana, 
bat refused to work > the able-bodied passed on to the east and the 
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dosUtnte and siok were reheved in the poor-hoiiaes. Altogether, 
between December 1868 uid October 1869, an average of 195 
persona were employed daily on rebef works in thia distnot at 
a cost of lis. 6,583 Trade was vigoroiis during the famine, and 
the district exported not only its own stores, but was the channel 
of an important transit trade in gram In September 186S th ere 
were large imports of corn from Meerut, and straw for cattle 
came in December from BahSranpnr In January 1868 great 
qaantiticB of maue came by the Qangea canal into Khatauh 
A gain in March 600 maunds of gram camo in by rail from 
the Banjdb, but the subsequent strain on the local supplies for 
the Pai^db, Sahdranpur and Rohilkhand was ^ery great. In 
March the northern paiganaa cxportal wheat to Sahfiranpur, 
and towards tho end of the same month considerable consign- 
ments were sent to ITmballa Oiinug the first week in April 
the Umballa markotH received 2,000 maimds of gmn from this 
district, and in the following week 6,000 worth In July 
1869 exports went on to Agra, Bhawani, Bijnor, and by tho 
canal to Cawnpore The dram toirards Umballa, also, continued 
and did not cease until after tho rains of 1869 On the 3rd of 
September 2,550 maunds of gram were despatched, and the high 
rates in Angust, which equalled the rates prevaibng during the 
moet cntical period, must be due to the same catl^e The coarser 
groiuB soon became as dear as tho fiuer, fiir though some relief 
was gi\en by the kharif of 1868, in February 1869 jnfir and 
bAjra were offered at higher prices than wlieat, and the scarcity of 
these grains was still more conspicnons in the succeeding months 
until the demand for wheat in August 1869 broi^ht the- prices 
once more nearly level, wheat besng quoted at lOJ seers per rupee 
and jufir at 9} seers 

Since 1869 the district has been practically free from fiimines 
In 1877, 1890 and 1900 considerable distress was canned in' 
many parte of these provmcej and olsowhere by drought and the 
oonsequect scarcity , but in the Mnzaffaruagar district, while the 
pinch of high prices was felt, it was never found necessary to 
open relief works. The proepenty of the district caused the im- 
migration of a number of persons from less fortunately situated 
tracts, and these immigrants ware almost the only people in real 
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distress. Thej, as well as a certun number of tbe poureat cilasBee, 
wetpB ^ by pavate chanty , but there was always an ample de- 
mand for labour^ and every one could on each occasion have found 
w(nrk had they been inclined to undertake it. The immunity 
enjoyed by tbe distnot is very closely connected with the c(hi> 
struction of the vanous canals, the benefits denved from artificial 
memis of irrigation having been oonolusively proved by the test 
of actual expexienoe 

While, however, artificial aasifitanoe enabled the cultivators 
to grow their crops m years of drought and thus to weather the 
storm, the recorded pnees show that in such years the poorer 
classes must have undergone considerable privation In Mr 
Miller’s settlement report a number of diagrams are shown 
illustrating the pnees of the difierent atopies m the distnot from 
1841 to 1890 From this it appears that there was a very con- 
siderable drop in the pnoes of almost all commodities after 
the disappearance of the lesnlts of the famine of 1868 Low 
pnees ruled throughout the district till 1877, when everything 
rose sharply The price of wheat rcee to above 16 seers in 
1870, falhng in the following year to 26 seors In 1877 it 
rose again to nearly 17 seers, bat two yeais later the pnoe 
gradually declined, reaching its lowest point of nearly 26 aeers 
in 1884 From that year there was a gradual and almost con- 
stant nse till 1892, when the averse pnee for wheat through- 
out the district was 14^ seers The pnees full again con- 
siderably in 1894, but rose in tbe following years, reaching 
their highest point in 1897, when the average annual pnee of 
wheat was less than ten seers The year 1897 exhibits a scale of 
prices far higher than that recorded in any previous year 
Barley rose to eleven seers, bfijra to 9^ seers and jnfir to lOf 
seers The pnoe of barley was altogether exceptional, the 
highest rate recorded at any previous time being 18^ seers in 
1391, while even in the famine year of 1861 it was no higher 
than 20 seers 

At the time of Mr Gaddi’s settlement there was a very 
great variety of opinicm with regard to the rise of prices, and the 
officers then engaged in the investigation conld not satisfy 
themselves as to the conclunon to be drown from the available 
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figuree The Ck)lleotor thought that a nse of 25 per cent, m^ht 
be afleaiDed,but his BBBLBtaatBveie confident t» at there bad been 
no such nsof and that dnruig the terni of the ezpmng settle- 
ment pnoes had on the whole either remained statLonary or 
had fallen The Commusioncr agreed with the Collector , the 
Board of Beyenne with the assistants Mr Cadell believed 
that there had been some nse, and eubseqaently^in oompanng 
the period from 1820 to 1840 with that of 1850 to 1870, he 
placed the rise of different staples at from 7 to 34 per cent 
It is always difficult to form an aoourate comparison, for prices 
may be given for di&rent seasons of the year or the methods 
adopted bv the merohaota for striking an average may vary, or 
again different qualities of the same staple may bo taken Nor do 
the weights remain constant, as in some cases the standard seer is 
used, while the present looal seer differs considerably from the 
old measures Mr Miller considered that a fair estimate might 
bo taken by examining the prices fi>r fifty years He thns 
oame to the conclusion that the prices of food-grains were on the 
whole about 80 per cent higher than in the period preceding 
Mr Martin’s settlement, but that during the penod of this 
settlement the rise had been comparatively slight, and that this 
nse wt» confined to the rabi staple Sabeequent experience 
seems to show that Mr Miller took a somewhat too optimistic 
view of the oaso, for since 1890 prices have risen throughout the 
district to a most alarming extent, so that it seems that the 
upward tendency of prices shown in Mr Miller’s diagrams at 
the end of the penod was not a mere temporary vanation, but 
the beginning of a general and steady nso in the price of all 
staples. Allowanoe must, of course, be made for years of bcarcity, 
but this does not account for the fact that during the past ten 
years, with the single exception of 1894, prices have ruled very 
much higher than in any preceding penod 

A very noticeable point in the history of pnees in this dis- 
trict IB that nowadays there are none of the excessive vanatians 
that fonnerly occurred from time to time Pnor to the mutiny 
and the famine of 1861 the average was very low, but the 
sudden drops and nses were extraordiuaiy and must at tune) 
have pressed very hardly on the poor popalatioA In 1351, for 



ui8t8no<‘, wheat rose at a bound from 49 aeere to 26 Beers. Three 
years later it fell to 47 seers and then rose to 15 seers la 
1861 , 80 that tile fiuzime of the latter year must have been very 
severe indeed, although the highest prices would not be oonsi- 
deied excessive to-day The general rise of pnce^ however, 
IB not pecuhar to this district, and rather deserves treatment m a 
work on the general fi'wal h letory of th e Indian Empire than in an 
acoonnt of a single dirstnct hatevcr the causes may have been, 

it IS at least certain that they did not originate in Muzaffarnagar, 
and we can only point to the fact of the nso, noting that a similar 
state of things has occurred in all the dzstnots of this division 
formerly, the greet gram mart of tiie di'itnot wa's JalAlabad, 
which continued to hold this position for some time after the 
construction of the railway, althougu on account of its distance 
from the rail and the great lines of communication it was bound 
soon to gi\e way to some more favourably situated place At 
the present time Muzafiaruagar the mnst important place in 
the district Onginelly, it was no better th an a large village, but 
the location of the district hoadquartors hero and subsequently 
the construction of the railway haie raised it to the rank of a 
small town It is now an important centre of the wheat trade, 
and during the exporting seasons its baz&rs present a spectacle 
of unusual actuitv Notwithstanding attempts to improve them, 
the streets siill have a look of poverty and neglect, and contrast 
nnlavourably, a^ far as appearance goes, with the barArs of the 
old-ostablished marts hko Sh^mh and Miranpnr The railway 
has altogether revulutiouisod the trade hues of the district 
Kairfina, Shdmli and Budhtna have given place to Muzafiar- 
nagar and Khatauh Eairfina is still the largest town and has 
some trade with the Panj^b, although it -suffers from its distance 
from the railway on either Bide Budhfina has a tahsll and so 
retains some of its old importance as a stronghold of the Bogam 
Smnm Jdnsath ig an old town but of no importance as a mart 
Th4na Bbawan, JaUlabad and Jhinjhaua and Kfindhla show 
many vestigeB of former prosperity, but have a depressed, and 
in many parts a deserted, look now 
B. Almost the whole of the export trade of the district is ear- 
ned on by means of the railway, and consequently the places 
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vhioh possess railway statiims are all of more or Ites importaDOB 
as oentrea of ihe gram trader Perhaps the most marked influ* 
ence of the railway is visible m the town of Khatauli, a place 
that 18 yearly of growing importanoo, and that not caily on 
acoount of its situation, but alao by reason of the wealth and 
enterpnfle of its leading residents In addition to the grain- 
exporting centre), a certain amount of trade is earned on in gram 
and otner oommodities at all the chief towns and many of the 
larger village! Regular markets are held id those places onoo 
or twice a week, the amount of trade varying with the locality 
None of them are, however, of more than local importance with 
the exception of B&ai, a small placo 10 eastern Shik&rpur Hera 
a considerable cattle market is held, tne trade boing mainly in 
the hands of the Musalm&ns of the neighbourhood Lai^ 
numbers of cattle are bought and sold at t iia market, and cus- 
tomers resort here from all the neighbounug districts In a 
small village near Tadna Bhawan thuro is a leather market, 
which IS largely resorted to 

The manufactures of the district are of very little import- 
ance. In several places, notably Gangeru, blankets arc made' 
and the e find purchasers not only in this district, but elsewhere 
At Kairdoa there is some small businoss in printing 00 ton 
cloth, but the manufactures of the place have no wideaproad 
reputation, and the goods are chiefly disposed of in this district 
Miranpur bears a certain reputation for its pottery, a coarse blue 
faience, that is of an inferior make to that of Bulan dsh ah r and 
Bahadurgarh in Meerut At Miranpur, too, papier m&chd is also 
manufactured m small quantities, and specimen*^ are occmionally 
procured for the annual exhibition at Musaffarnagar, but there 
Id no demand for this at ordinary times 

Grenerally speaking, the trades of the district are only such 1 
as are required to supply the wants of an agn cultural popnla- ' 
tion, and its commerce does not extend beyond speculation in, 
and transport of, agnoultural produce Most noticeable is the 
export of wheat, which has obtained a good name and commands 
a high pnoe in the European market. Large quantities of 
sugar, usually unrefined, are also exported mainly by railway, 
but a considerable amount is still earned on camels that come 
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down m large ntimberB from the Paaj&b £>r the purpose. Snne 
attempts were made between 1868 and 1871 to gaug;e the amount 
of produce locally oonsumed and the amount of produce exported. 
From the figores then ascertained it appeared that wheat and 
barley, noe and the millets formed the staples of the export, and 
that the distnot on an average ooold spare about 80,000 tons of 
£x)d-gRuos for export At the time of the la<d settlement Mr 
Milled made sirailar inquiries, bat confined hib attention to wheat 
and sugar The figures were found to vary greatly according to 
the season In the five years from 1882 to 1885 an average 
amount of 7,87,657 maunds of wheat was exported from the Muzaf* 
farnagar and Khatauli stations annually, and 0,73,325 maunds 
of sugar were despatch od from the same place In the succeed- 
ing five years, however, the amount decreased very greatly , the 
figures for Khatauh were not available, but the average export 
from Maaaffarn^ar was 4,37,167 maunds in the case of wheat, 
although it IB possible that an increased amount was sent from 
Khatauh Sugar, on the other hand, showed a decided in- 
crease, amounting to nearly a lakh of maunds It thus ap- 
peared that the average value of the export of wheat and sugar 
from Muzafbmagar was considerably more than twice the 
amount of the expiring demand of the land-revenue, and not 
very much less than twice the total amount of the new assess- 
ment. At the same time it must be remembered that Musaffar- 
ni^r IB a favourite exporting station, and produce comes to it 
fimn both the Meerut and Sabfiranpur distncta Th e trade, how- 
ever, is very rapidly on the increase Between 1897 and 1901 
the aven^ export of wheat from Muzoffarnagar was 7,00,780 
mannds, the figures of the last two years being almost double 
those of the first half of the period From Khatauli the amount 
of wheat exported averaged 53,310 maunds The other railway 
stations of the distnct, Boh^na and Mansurpur, are only used 
for export purposes to a very small extent, and in this connection 
may be generally disr^ided 

The weights and measnres commonly in nse in the distnot 
eall for little remark Generally speaking, they are the same 
as those employed thionghout the Dufib, the only difierenoe 
ooournng in the case of the seer Keference has already been 
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made to the difficulty of estimating the pieeeiit, compared with 
the paat, pnoes on acoount of the difference in weightBi and in 
illuotration of this we may quote the words of Mr Thornton 
wntten in 1841, who says that the seers used by him " wmgh 
do otoea-nuUed Farrukhabad rapeee, the maxinmm weight of 
which IS declared by Regulation 111 of 1806 to be 173 grains 
troy and the minimum weight is 171 198 grains troy " The seer 
in common use in ^4mli and Muzaffamagar la 88 CjoverCment 
rupees in weight or 92 old Farrakhabad rupees, whereas the 
standard seer weighs 80 tolas of 180 troy grams each Thus wo 
see that neither the seer used by Hr Thornton nor that used by 
Mi Martin for Mozafiacnagac and Mr Colvin in 8h&mh ^roo 
even approximately with the standard seer The old heavy 
seer of Mr Thornton seems to have disappeared from the di<^tnct, 
while the common local seer still weighs 88 tolas of 180 gruna 
each 

With the rise in prices the wages of artisans in this district ^ 
have also risen, but not in a proi>ortionate degree At least, 
there appears to havo been a very great general rise between the 
mutiny and 1875, but sinco that date the wages seem to be fairly 
stationary Thus, for instance, the wages of potters rose from 
Rs 2-14-0 in 1859 to Rs 4-14r0 in 1SC7, the nao being stoodily 
maintained thiongbout the intorveniug period At the present 
dato, however, potters receive wages varying from Rs 7-^-0 to 
Rs. 9-8>0 a month, whieh is practically the same as the wages 
earned by them in 1875 The same nse appears to have hap- 
pened m other trades General labourers in 1858 received 
Rs 3 a month , this rose gradually to Rs 4-12-0 lu 1867 and 
to Rs. 5 in 1875, which is exactly the same rate os that which 
prevails to-day Tailors, who in 1859 were paid Rs 4-12-0 a 
month, had nsen to Rs 6-4-0 m 1807, and now roocive about 
Rs. 10, which also agrees with the figures of 1875 The rates 
given in the <dd settlement report for the penod 1868 to 1867, 
however, are those which prevailed in the rural portion of the 
district, and therofbre should not be strictly compared with the 
rates at the yanous tahsfl headquarters, but still it is evident 
that the wages have nsen very greatly, for in 1858 farm 
labouiexB lecetved only Bo 1-14-0 a mouth, whereas in 1901 
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the general rate vaned frcmi Bs*. 6 te Bs. 7 At present black- 
smiths and oarpenten reoeive a wage varying from Be 10 to 
Ba. 12 a month , thotoheis from Bs 6 to Ba 6| a^d bnoklayen 
from Bs. 11 to Bs 15 

A note written in 1825 with reference to this district states 
that it was then the regular practice for all landholders to collect 
dues ijroin the people residing on their estates These dues 
amounted to one rupee in ^he case of each loom and each labour- 
er’s hoose , Bs 2 on eaoh dyer’s, cotton printer’s and shepherd’s 
house and on each oil-mill , Bs. 3 on each goldsmith’s houses 
and thirty -two pairs of shoe^ from eaoh shoemaker A due was 
also taken from gram-parchets and on the oooasioa of mamages 
It u said that thi« practice was still prevalent in 1875, bat the 
oustom has since disappeared on mauy estates These dues are 
of couifce not reoognisod by law, and conbequently the practice has 
largely dropped out owing to ro-ietauce on the part of the people 

The general rates of interest prevailing in tliis distnct are 
praclacally the same oa tho e which we find in the other distnots 
of the division, and oail for little comment In the old settle- 

ment report attention was drawn to the excessive rates of interest 
charged by tho small money-lenders in caso of loans for agnoul- 
tural purposes It is never fair, however, to form a general idea 
of the current rates of interest from the rates charged in the 
ca«e of these petty loans, for the amounts are ne\er very large, 
while the nsk incurred m always great, and what security there 
18 depends w holly on the nature of the season At the same 
time, tho rates are of course high when judged by a European 
standard, and tho oultnators themselves frequefitlv complain of 
the excessive exactions of the money-lenders, forgetting that 
without their aid they would be reduced to great straits, ^bere 
IS a proverb in this district to the effect thatoulti\ation is gener- 
ally synonymous with indebtednras, the origin of this being 
that almost every cultivator, except he be a Jilt, has to borrow 
money to stock his farm In such cases cent per oent is not 
unknown, 72 per cent is by no means rare, and 50 per oent 
18 common enough It must be remembered, however, that such 
loans seldom run for long periods, and ordinanly the rate of 
interest is calculated monthly Still the lowest rate in such 
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loaae u 15 per oeiit.^ and it appaan that money ib never lest os 
less than 24 per cent., except on tba beet seoanty The mopey- 
lend«8 IS this district are chiefly BcUras, -who arc very notonooe 
usurers, they have a general habit of adding on 26 per o«it. 
at the aommeDoemait of each transaction^ For example, if a 
ma n horroirs Be 20 from a Bohra, he la obliged to allow the 
money-lendw to put down Bs. 25 against him m the bond 

The mam line of oommimioatiou in the distrxotts the ^oith-> 1 
Western State Railway fromDehh to Soh&ranpor, which traveiBes 
the central portion from south to north, passing a short distance 
to the oast of the towns of Khatauh and MozaSarnagar This 
railway was opened m 1860 under the name of the Sindh, Deh]i 
and Panj&b Railway It enters the district at the village of 
Titamra in the aouth of pargana Khatanli, and alter traversing 
the two parganas of Khatauli and Mozafifamagar enters the 
Heoband pargana of Sah&ranpur at the village of Rohdna There 
are foar stations in thi<* district, IChataali, Maasurpnx, 
MuBofihrnagaT and Roh^na, Mansurpnr and Roh^na being com- 
paratively rocont additions The Mansurpur railway station lies 
about two mile^ to the west of the village of that name, whilo 
the station at Bohfina is actnlly situated in the Tillage of Bahon 
in pargana ChaitlUiwal, about two miles to the south-west of 
Roh&na The line crosses the wostorn K&li nadi by a bridge 
at B&mpur, four miles north of the district headquarters. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Lucknow to 
€eh&xaiipni can hardly he aaid. to this diM>net, although it 
runs for two or tbreo miles across the extreme noxth-eaatorn 
comer of the Gordhanpur pargana There is no station within 
ibis district, the nearest being Balawali in Bijnor, close to the 
bridge over the Gbtuges Thero is a station at Rmsi, a few miles 
from Gordhanpur, in pargana Jawalapur of the Sahdranpur dis- 
trict, bat such a remote tract a« Gordhanpur has no trader, and the 
xailway is oonsequcotly of little importance. 

The long projected light railway from Bhabdara to Sah4ran- 
pur will shortly become a f(Mt acemn^u The hno will follow 
roughly tiie course taken by the road running past Kflndhla to 
Sfaflmli and on to Thfina Bhawan and Jalalabad It is certain 
to hava a great effect on the development of the western portion 
91C 
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tlie distnoti, while it mil ako raviYfr the daoayaag marts of 
fihimh and JaMlabad He eontno^ for ihe oonstRiotioii of the 
railway has been given to Sir T A Martini 0>n ^guaeeis^ 
aiid the hue wxU be of a 2 feei^B loohes gaage 

ThemetoUedroeda of the distnot<itte divided into two olasses 
pvDviDOial and looaj^ the foriner beix^ under theohaige of the 
Pnbho 'Works Dcpartmeot, and the latter beiDg managed by the 
District Board There are odJj two pronncjal roads in the 
distnot, asd of these the chief is the first class metalled road 
from I>Bhh aod Meerut to Boorkeoand IwHidoar It has a total 
length of 34 miles 7 furlongs in this district^ and is maantamad 
at an annual cost of ItSs. 16^860 It entocs the from 

Meerut, running to the west of and paralld to the railway It 
passes through the town of £hatauh and then continues north- 
wards through Bhainsi and Begharaapnr to Muzafi^rnagar North 
of head^arters it takes a bend to tho right, orussing the railway 
at the 37th mile-stone from Meerut, and then passing through 
flisaona, Ghhapar, BarJa and Pur, it enters the Mai^laar pargana 
of the Sahiranpur district, a short distance north of the town of 
Pup Although its importance has greatly diminished sisoe the 
cpening of the railway, the road (‘till supports a considerable 
tzaffic The remaining provincial road is the omafi feeder road 
leading from the Mewut road to the railway station at Khotauli. 
It has a total length of 2J furlongs 

Tho local metalled roads are again divided into two classes^ 
the one compiisii^ those that are bridged and drained through-' 
out, and the remainder bang partially bridged and drained. 
ITnder the first head there are «ily two roads, tiint from fihimh 
to Eaiidna^ and the road from Miuafihniagar to the railway 
station. Tho second class is represented by the roads from 
Mttzafiknagar to Shfimh and a portion of the road from Mnaiffar- 
nagwr to Bijnor Of these^ the roads from Mumfikmagar to 
Shdmli and from ShAmli to Kairfina are practically one. Tho 
length of the first portion is 24 miles and of the second seven 
miles , the whole is maintained at an annual cost of Bs 23 100 
Starting from Mufsoffamagar the road crosses the Kfili nadi by & 
masonry bridge of three arches, each having a span of 64 feet. A. 
dnnt diataooe further on a spiU channel of the same nver ]& 
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Grossed by aaimii girder bncige. In tbe 11th mileof its course an 
iron gilder of five spans of 84 feet each eames the road 

acroea the Hindan , this bndj^ was completed in 1894 at a cost 
of Kb. 82,905 The Kirsani river is crossed at Ban&t in the 
tiventy-diut mile by a girder bnckle-plate bndgo, about three 
miles from Slidmli The oontmuatioiL of this road from 19i4mli 
to Kairfina is of more recent ongn There are no lai^ bn^on 
on this line, and the toad calls for no further comment From 
the Kaiifina to Mavi ferry on the Jumna the road is of the seocmd 
class and is unmetalled. 

The road from Muteffamagar to Sijnor is now metalled for the 
first eleiveiL miles of its length, as far os the vilLage of Bhopa on 
the Ganges canal From Bhopa it continnes due east as a seooud 
class road for a distance of 13 imles, passing the \iUago of 
llahabas at the 18th mile of its course It crosses the Ganges by 
a ferry at Matwali gh4t, which managed from the Bijncr dis- 
trict This ferry lios m the village of Akikhen and also goes bv 
the name of Bauli ghfit , it consists of a bndge-of- boats for the 
greater part of the year, bnt during the rains boats have to be 
used There is an eneamping-ground on this road at llahabas 

The unmetalled roads of the district are divided into throe 
classes, officially known as second cla s roads, partially bridged 
and drained , fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and 
drained , and sixth class roads, which arc clourod only Among 
the second class roads one of the most important is that from 
Kbatauli to Jftnsath , it is proposed to raise this to tho first class, 
and One mile oat of a total length of eight miles has already been 
metalled This road continues in tho opposite direction from 
Khatauli westwards to Budhfina and thence to Kdndhla, a total 
distance of 29 miles It crosses the western Kdb nadt by a 
ferry at Anchauh, there is another ferry over the Hindau ckvo 
to Budh&na, and a third at H4jpnr over the Kirsaui between 
Budh&na and Kfiudhla This road is of the second clasH thxoi^li- 
out. The longest second class road in the district is that from 
Huzafiamagar to Dharompur gh 4t on the Gauge-*, a total distance 
of 31 mile* It cro4^ the railway in its second mile and han 
a fine avenue of trees for four nules The fifth mile runs through 
sandhills and is heavy The road crosses Che Ganges canal aC 
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Kigla Mnbuok aad liheatfe passes throogh Eawal sad Jfoeatli 
From Jfinsatih it runs to Miraapnr after cioBSing the Audpahahr 
canal near Samballiera. At Mairaupnr the road branches, <me 
line bending north*«ast tb Dharampnr and the other continuing 
straight on td^Mawaaa in Meemt. At Dharampnr the road is 
joined by that from Meerat to JSijnor The Ganges is crossed 
by a bndge-of-boate, which is replaced by a ferry durmg the 
rams and is managed from the Bijnor side , the ferry is known 
Tanously as Dharampni or Jaldlpnr, the latter being a vill^ 
an the Bijnor district. 

Another second class road mns from Muaafftmi^r to Bu* 
dhfina, leaving the metalled road to Sh&mli at the second mile 
nnd joining the road from Khatanli to Bndh&na close to the ferry 
over the Hindan , this road travorsob the parganas of Bagb ra and 
jShikftrpiir andpa<*ses throngh the small town of Sh&hpur in the 
latter pargana The road from Muzafiarn^ar to Sahiranpnr 
leaves the Boorkee road a short distance north of tho town and 
mns parallel to the railway It has a fine avenne of trees along 
its entiro length, and at the fifth mile crosses the K&h nadi near 
the village of Bfimpnr A short feeder road runs from this road 
to the Bohina rmlwav station 

The remaining second class roads of the district comprise the 
following ‘"-The road from SohAranpur and Bfimpor to 8h4mli, 
which runs throngh the towns of Jal&labad and Thfina Bhawan 
to Banfit, where it joins the metalled road from MnzaffarnE^ar , 
it has a total length of fonrtcen milo» two farlongs in this district 
From Fur on the metalled road to Boorkee a second class road 
rtms aoroes tho khfidir of Gordhanpnr crossing tho Ganges canal 
by the bridge at Dhamat From Gordhanpur another similar 
road runs south- we t to Alampur, from vhich point it becomes a 
mere cart-track oontinmng to Tughlaqpur on the Ganges canal 
From Hashtmoli, however, a vill^e close to Alampur, a second 
olassroadruDstoSiknandBhukarheri The only other second 
class road is that from Bidauh to the police station at Chausfina, 
with a length of seven miles six furlongs 

Of the fifth class roads the most important is from 
Meerut to Shfimli and Kamil m the Panjib It ha s a toti|] 
length of 38 miles in this district and is maintained at a cost of 
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JESfl. 10 per imkw It oroeses the road finxn Bndhina to Kiadlito 
About two aulefl west of Budh&na, abd| then passing threap 
SUcili, Jhonjhaaa and Bidaah, oi^wee the Jumna by » hfEidge- 
of-boatB neaivthe village of Andhera, the ferry being managed 
by the Fanj&b anthonties The only bridge on this road is that 
over the Kirsani The road from Sah&ranpur to Bhfimh oon- 
tinnes south as a fifth olass road to Kindhla and B&gbpat 
in Meerut Similar roads run from Muzaffarnagar to Th&na 
Bhawan and to Janh cm the Ganges canal, the fiirraer passes 
through Charth&wal snd then crossing the Hindan by a ferry 
at the village of Amaiob joins the Sah&ranpur-Sh£mli road, a 
short distance north of Thfina Bhowon , the latter crosses the 
Ganges by a bndge at Jauli, and then continues in the some 
direction towards the Ganges Other roads of the same class 
are the Oeoband and Bijnor road which orossos the Tmnk Boad 
at Barla, and then passing through Basohra and Bhukarheri 
joins the road from MuzafTarnagar to Bijnor at lllahsbas , the 
road from IChatauh to Mirzapur, from Kindhla to Kair&na, 
from Fur to Sikn and Bhukarhen , and the circular road that 
snirounds the civil station of Muzaffiimagar The last mention- 
ed road runs from Sujra on the Meerut road round the station 
to join tho Boorkee road a mile north of MuzafTarnagar Part 
of this road is of the second class, and five furlongs of its length 
are metalled 

The sixth class roods are three in nninbcr One leads from i 
Kairfina to Thinjhsna and on to Thdna Bhawan A second] 
runs from Gbrdhanpur to Manglaur and Boorkee, and a third 
oonnects Tughlaqpur with Barla Besides these, communioatioa 
IS afforded between almost every village by tho small village 
roads which are maintained by the zamtnd&rs The nature of 
these varies greatly in some oases they are no bettor tbui rough 
cart-tracks, but the road^ depend entirely on the soiL In many 
places the canals and their distributaries form a serious hindrance 
to orofls-countiy commumoation This is espeoiaily tho case in 
the northern part of tho Jumna canal tract, even tho dh&k jungle 
and wutor-«oui6e8 of Bidauh arc less formidable than the nn* 
meitons pbetaolee to traffic caused by the old and new bianohes 
<»f th» canal and its many drains oats and iftjbahss The 
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infenont^ ud bapkwHrdness of this part of the distnot may in 
measure ^ attnbirted to its inaeoessibility In stnlcing oontrast 
to thia 18 the oountry lying near BudhAna, where neither oanal 
imgatioii nor heavy asaoBsment have tempted the people to en^ 
Qxoach on the loads^ which are wide and excellent 

Reference has already been made to the most important 
femes in this district in connection with the roads on which 
they lie With a few exceptions they are all managed by the 
district boards of the adjoining diotricts Bijnor in the case of 
the femes on the Ganges, and Kam£l in the ca-w of the Jumna 
femes The exeeptions are confined to those femes within 
tile district over the Hindan, X£li nadi and Kiiigani rivers 
The Hindan femes are those at Amaioh and BudB^na There 
IB only ono ferrv on the K6li nodi at Anchanh on the road from 
Khatauli to Budhdna The femes o\ er the Sirsani are B4jpur 
ghAt on the road from Budhfina to Efindhla, Th&na Bhawan 
gh^t on the road from that town to MuzalTarnagar, and JaUlabad 
ghfit on tbesmall road from Jalalabad to Jjohfiri All of these are 
public femes and are leased annually by auction In addition 
to these, there is a small ferry over the Sol&ni near Sikn, \(here 
a boat 18 provided by the district board and a boatman main- 
tained at the rate of Bs 3 a mouth The private femes are of 
little importance There are two^over the Kfili nadi at Mau- 
laheri in the Muzafiarnagar patgana and at Morkahuka in pargana 
83iikfirpur on « smaU road leading from Shfihpur to Khatauli 
The only remaining ferry is that ovoi thoHiudau at the village 
of Sbikfirpur 

The public femes which are managed from outside the dis- 
trict comprise three over the Ganges and t'no on the Jumna 
The boat-bridges at Matwali or Bauli gh£t and at Dhaiampur 
have already been mentioned The third ferry o\er the Ganges 
18 that known as Balawala gh&t in the extreme north-east of 
Gordhanpur pargana, close to the railway bridge of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railway The two femes over the Jumna are tem- 
porary boat-bndges at Mavi near Kair&na on the road to P&mpat 
and at Andheia near Bidauh on the road from Shfimli to Karn&l 

The Public Works Department inspection bungalo^rem this 
distnct comprise those at Muzaffamagar, Khatauli and Pur on the 
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main road from Meerat to Iboorkee. Thoy are all provucial 
bangaloWB, as are also the e]icampizig-groiii],ds at each of tho<e 
places. The only other uispestioa boAgalow u at Banfit on the 
road from Mnzaffamagar to Sh&mli Othor eucamping-groands 
are at Jaula m pargana Budh^na, Shfimli and Bidauh on the 
road from Meerut to Kam&l, at Kfindbla on the road from 
Shfimli to Behli , at Ilahaba>^ on the route frooi MueafTamE^ar to 
Bijnor, and at Baaehra on the road from Dojbond to Ilahabas 
and Bijnor 

In this oonueotiou mention should also bo made of the t 
rivers and canals as means of oommuni cation The Gangos 
canal is navigable throughout its length in this district A 
number of boats ply on the canal between Hard w£r and Meerut, 
carrying grain and other cargoes The chief trade centre in 
this district on the canal is Khatauli, but no figures are a\ail> 
able to bhow the actual amount of tradSc that passes through tius 
district, the returns only showing tho total tonnage carried on 
the whole canal On. the eastern luiuna ooual there is no re- 
gular navigation, but one or two canal b-iats ply locally for 
short distanoeo, carrying wood and other materials. Navigation 
on the Ganges ha-> been to a large extent stoppod by tho con- 
htruotion of the Narora dam m Bulaudshahr A few country 
boats ply on the n vei betwoon Audpdiahr aud Hardwtf r, but the 
traffic is of little importance Ihe samo applies to the Jumna, 
where through communication has been interrupted by tho con- 
struction of the Agra canal headworks below Behli What 
traffic there is, is confined to tho rafting of timber and tho 
navigation of a few boats of small burthen from the IMu 
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The first census of the distnot was taken in 1847 The 
letarns sbovred a total population of 537^4 eoals, falhng at 
the rate of $33 to the square mile The district then eon- 
tamed 934 inhabited villages, of -nhich 803 contained less 
than 1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 
5,000 The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 were, 
IB order of size, KaiT4na, Thfina Bhawan, both of whiob con- 
tained over 11,000 peraons, Sh&mli, Jol&Libad, Muzaffarni^ar 
and ^findbla, each containing over 7,000, and Jhinjhaua, 
Budhina, J&nsath and Charth^wal The urban population 
numbered 74,897 souls, or about fourteen per cent of the total 
number of inhabitants Even amongst these there must have 
been a huge proportion dependent more or less on the land for 
their subsistence. In fact, the towns in this district partake 
for more of the nature of large villages than of towns proper, 
and the entire district is essentially agricultural in charac- 
ter 

The oeusUB of 1852, better known as the census of 185$ from < 
the year of report, shows a total population numbenug 672,861 
souls, or 409 to the square mile The number of inhabited 
villages bad fallen to 887, and of these 717 had a population of 
less than 1,000, and 159 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants 
The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the same as m 
1847 with the addition of Miranpur The changes in the 
boundaries of the di»trict occurring between these two enumer- 
ations had resulted in an increase of ten villages with 7,828 
inhabitants, but even if this be deducted from the total 
population the increase is Btnking^ and must, in a great 
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meBsoxoi be attnbiited to defective enameoratioii in the fizet 
instance. 

if The^oensos of 1865 was more aoounte and therefore more 
valuable for the purposes of oompanson It gives a total popu- 
lation of all sexes, ages andoreeda of 682,212 souk, with a 
density of 414 to the square nule. The distnct then oontained 
1,041 villages, of which 871 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 161 
between 1,000 and 6,000, while the towns haying more than 
5,000 inhahitantB were the same as in 1853, with the esoeption 
of Budh^na. The inorease since the la.t enumeration is not very 
great as thirteen years had elapsed, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that in the interval the mutiny had occurred, 
resulting in a great disturbance of the population, and this was 
followed by the very severe famine of 1860 which drove, 
at least for a time, a large ntunber of villagers from the 
district 

i>l The next oensus occurred only seven years later, in 1872. 
The returns showed a total population of 690,082 sonls, giving 
419 inhabitants to the square mile The district was then 
divided into 883 inhabited villages, with ux aveii^e of 782 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages 
diowB that 703 had a population of less than 1,000 persons, 162 
between 1,000 and 5,000, while the towns with a population 
exceeding 5,000 souls were the same as in the previous enumer- 
ation, with the addition of Ehatauli and Gangeru. There had 
been no changes in the area of the district dunng the period 
that had elapsed since 1865, and the most noteworthy feature of 
this oensus was the apparently great diminution m the agricul- 
tural population, which had fidlen by more than 50,000 persons 
This abpeais to be chiefly due to au error in classification, for 
day-labourexs and the mass of the agncultoral population were 
included m the non-agrionltural classes, chiefly because thmr 
caste-name denoted a trade. 

of At the census of 18S1 the total population of the district was 

asoertamed to be 758,444 persons, falling at the rate of 457 9 to 
the square mile, the most notable inorease heretofore recorded. 
Throughout the northern half of the Meerut division the popu- 
lation was found to have grown very rapidly, the mcfpase in 
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Mmaffarnagar being ae omch bb 68,337 The disfenet at tilub 
tune oraitflined 912 inliabited viUagee, of which 609 had a 
popnlatKMi of less than 1,000 mhabitaats, and 187 between 1,000 
and 5,000 The towns with a peculation of 5,000 and over weri 
sixteen in nnmbeir, Eudhdna was again restored to the list, the 
other additions being Par and &SBah The great increase in the 
peculation of the distnct was a natural accompaniment of a sac- 
cession, of prosperous years dnnng whioh the period of scarcity 
that oharactensed the later half of the decade had failed to 
ptodnoe any baneful effect on this distnct, but rather the 
reverse 

In 1891 we find a still farther increase, but not at the same rate oe 
The total population of the district was returned at 772,874 per^ 
sons, or 14,430 more than in 1881 The distnct then contained 
900 inhabited villages, of which 689 contained a population of 
less than 1,000 persons, and 196 between 1,000 and 5,000 The 
number and names of the towns remain the same as in the pre- 
ceding enumeratiOQ 2!7otbing of any importance ooouried dnriog 
this period in the history of the district, and the devehcuient of 
population may on the whole be taken as normal, aithongh possibly 
it was checked to some extent by the spread of fever consequent on 
saturation in certain tracts The increase in the urban, as compared 
with the rural, population had not been very great during the 
past fifty years, the former amounting to 163 per cent, and 
the latter to 83 7 per cent oi the total populatiDii, the propor- 
tion, as before, being smaller than in any other district of the 
divisum 

At the last census of 1901 the distnot hod on ascertained popn- Ce 
lation of 877,188 persons residing in 928 inhabited sites Of the 
latter 433 had a population of undor 500, and 234 under 500 and 
1,000 , the number of villages between 1,000 and 5,000 was 
246, while those with a population of over 6,000 remained the 
same as in 1891 The increase in the popalation since the last 
censna was enormous, aTniMTTit.Tt^ g to no lees tiian 104,31 3 persons, 
although this was far smaller than the results obtuned in the 
three soathem distnots of the division. The population, of every 
tahstt and of almost every pazgana has incieosed by large 
amoante The district had paes^ through a period ni unexampled 
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prosperity and the people were qmte nneffeoted by the dronght of 
1897 What real distress there tiiay haye been wee oonfined to 
the po<»eBt labonxers, and the prevailuig high pnoes added wealth 
to the oommncity oe a whole During the wet year of 1894 
and the spring of 1895 the people were enabled to save their 
water-rates and to hold np their stores of grain all through 1896 
in the hope of obtaining even higher pnces The greatest inerease 
was Aland among the rural popnlatiODj the percentage to th^ total 
in this case nsing to 84 7 

The mean densify of the population, as determined by the 
figures of 1901, IB 631 3 to the square mile, showing an increase of 
65 2 persons to every square mile of the district since 1891 If 
we refer back to the figures of 1847 and assume that enumeration 
to be accurate, we find that during the past fifty-four years the 
pi ^ila tion has increased at an average rate of 3 6 persons to the 
square mile in each year This is exactly the same as that 
obtained m 1881, and approximately the same as in 1872 and 
1865 On the other hand, the returns of 1862 ^ow an average 
annual increase during the preceding five years of no less than 
14 4 persons to each square mile of the district, a figure so great 
that it almost necessi tates the rejection of the accuracy of the census 
of 1847 If we accept the figures of 1852, we find the average annual 
increment to be only 2 5 persons to the square mile , this is lower 
than any other figure to be obtained by the same method of calcula- 
tion from the returns of other ennmerations, but on the other hand 
it must be remembered that the census of 1852 was followed by a 
very disastrous period in the history of tho district As a matter of 
fact, the unprecedented increase in the peculation between 1891 
and 1901 completely upsets all calculations of this nature, but at 
the same tune it cannot be disr^arded , for there seems no 
reason, in the sbsenoe of undesirable calamities, why the population 
diould not go on increasing at the some rate so long as the land can 
yield enough Ibr their support. Whether finalil^ in this respect 
IB withon meesuiable distance of realization remains to be seen 
the Bubdivisian of shares and holdings has already become so 
numite that it seems as if the only possibility for the support 
of a still larger populatioa lies in the application of unproved 
netheds of agnooltuie* 
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Fuxtheri tke pc^nl&tios has not been swelled by immigntion l 
to ftn j proclaimed extent For eyezy lOjOOO of the pei^le, 8|600 ^ 
were born in the distnoti while 1,193 were natives of oontigaous 
distnota This leaves 202 persons in every 10,000, who were 
bom in other parts of the provinces or elsewhere. This figure la 
iairly high, but at the same time much lowei than in any othw 
distnet O'f the Meerut division The percentage of immigrants 
was in all 14 7, and of these over two-thirds were females, whose 
advent is simply due to the natural marriage oustotns of the 
country Moreover, against this immigration we have to set the 
number of emigrants, the percentage of the latter to tho pecula- 
tion bom lu the district being as mneh as 9 5, so that the actual 
increase accruing &om external addition to the population is 
but very small. 

Of the total population, males numbered 469,243 as against < 
407,945 females. The disproportion between the sexes thus 
amonnts to 8 1 per cent , representing a very considerable decrease 
dunng the past thirty years, for in 1872 it was as much as 6 3 
per cent , and at that time there were only 837 females to every 
1,000 males m the district At the present time, of all the 
districts in the division, excluding Dehra Ddn, where special 
mroumatanoes prevail, Mnzaffarnagar has a greater disproportion 
in this respect than the others, Sah&ranpuT alone excepted The 
proportion of females becomes greater as we go southwards, the 
ditfeienoe being much less marked in Meemt than in Muzaffar- 
nagar and again in Bnlandshahr as compared with Meerut. In 
this connection it is significant that the infanticide roles have 
not yet been withdrawn from all the villages of this district pro* 
claimed in 1873, whereas in Bnlandshahr the whole district 
has been exempt for many years The only point of importance 
in this matter, so far as this district is ooncemed, is that there 
has been a great improvement during the past fifty years We 
cannot, however, accept the Tetums of 1852, which showed 
only 261,027 finales oat of a total population of 672,861 
persons. 

The statistias relating to infirmities were ooUected Sat the 
first time in 1872 In that year there were 3/)43 perwms afflicted, 
of whenk 2^38 were blind, 143 deaf and dumb, and 227 lepers 





The last oeosoB showfl a very mateiul huprovemeiit sa this re- 
ject, as the dutnet is piopeeUo&ately mach better off than the 
adjoining txaots In all, 1,988 persc^is 'vrere retarned as afflicted, 
and of these 1^663 were blind, a ver; mnoh kmer figure than in 
the other plains distriots of this division The number of deaf- 
mutes alone had risen, the total being 151, but lepers had de- 
creased to 76. 

ClaBBifyiiig the whole population according to rehgious, the 
oeasuB returns of 1901 give 606,833 Hmdus, 255,292 Musalmins, 
10,150 Jams, 3,122 Aiyas, 1,402 Christians, 280 Sikhs and nine 
Buddhists The proportion of Muadmins to Hindus is very 
large in this district, and is only exceeded in Sahfiranpur and 
the northern districts of Bohilkhand In 1872 the percentage 
of Hindus to the total population was 72 3 and of MusalmAns 
27 7, or Toi^hly three Musalmfins to every eight Hindus In 
1901 Hindus numbered 69 per cent of the whole population, 
while Mufialm&ns had increased to 28*9 per cent It will thus 
be seen that the rate of increase of the Musalm&n population m 
this district, as elsewhere, is considerably more rapid than that 
of the Hindus Nor is this due in any wsy to conversion, but 
IB the result of the established facts that Muealmfins are not only 
more fertile than Hindus, but that they also live longer The 
resBOa is to a large extent, and e^peciidly so m this district, that 
the hCnsaImfins on the whole are better off than tbe Hindus 
They do not include among their numbers so large a proportion 
of the very poor as the latter, and this distinction is particularly 
marked in Masafibrnagar owing to the numbers and influence 
of the Barha Saiyids 

Beginmng with the Hindus, we find that, according to tbe 
oensqs returns of 1901, the most numerous castes are the follow- 
mg First m point of numbers come the Chamiira, amounting to 
185,132 persons. They have increased enormously since 187^ 
to the extent of nearly 40,000 persons As is usnal m this divi- 
sion, they form the bulk of the agncultiiral populatum, but are 
chiefly found as mere field-labourers rather than as tenants. 
They head the list in every tahsll of the district escept Bu- 
dbdna, but they own no land anywhere Their presence is 
ge&eralfy leeeated by the rest of the populaUon, for the effect of 
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thaix oompetition foi land reaalt in an enhancement of tiie 
zental* Th^ laboiu hacd and appaiently mth eacoeea, ae they 
almost mvanably have to pay excessiye late^ 

Next come the Jits, nnmbenng 83^9 peraons^ who ate pee- j 
haps the most important Hindu caste in the distnct Besidea 
the Hmda members of this clan, a considerable number, amount- 
ing to 10,585 persons, are Mnaalmfins Their origin has been 
constantly discussed, and in this connection we may quote the 
words of Mr Miller, the Settlement Officer Mach ingenuity 
has been spent on the attempt to prove them to be Scythians, 
but, if physiognomy counts for anything, no one could doubt their 
Aryan ongin Their tribes or subcastes are extremely nu- 
merous, 650 have been taken account of in the census returns 
in distnct alone With scarcely any exception, all the 
tnbes state that they migrated to this district from the Panjib, 
Jhind, Han&na, Susa, Bohtak, the places in which they locate 
their onginal home The great tnbe of the Gbatw&las, how- 
ever, who hold a chaurdsi of villages in the west of the dis- 
tnot and in Meerut, invariably say that they come from 
Ghajni or Garh-Gajni, and it is generally supposed that the 
Afghan Ghazni is alluded to The other most important clan 
here is the Balian with headquarters at Sisaali and Purbaliao 
The Sahklan, a powerffil body, further south, have some repre- 
sentatives in this distnct The J&ts entered the district firora 
the south-west and established themselves in its most fertile 
tracts Avoiding the wastes and. 3 U-nglaa neat the Jumnei^ they 
took almost exclusive possession of the nch tract lying between 
Bh^mli and the southern border, then crossing the Hindan'they 
occupied the southern portion of paigana Baghra and the beet 
estates of Shikirpur , but the force of the immigration had spent 
itself by this time, and across the ££li, though J&ts are still 
numerous, their communities are scattered amongst villages 
longug to cultivators of other classes ” 

The parent village of theGhatwilas is liisfirh Bhimli is an- 
other large J&t cmitie, while the J&ts betw een Rh&iuh and the Booth- 
em border hold what is known as a bfioni ** or group of fiity- 
two villages The la^ Jdt settlemeiit in the north, of the distnct 
lying between the Gmars and ChanlubiB of Cbaustna on the west 
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and the PimdifB of Mmsaffarnagar on the east la oompoaed of 
Tanons tnbes which haye gradn^l^ ooalesoed Theie are also 
many JAts ooonpTi^ the upland ndge above the GUnges kh&dir 
Most of the JAts in this district are known as DeswAlas, who 
were the first of their clan to obtain a footing in these pronnaes 
The J&ts axe nndonhtedly the beetcultivatoxs in the district, and 
to them IS due the credit of introducing the present system of 
f^ncultnre. They are very hard workers, their toil oontmning 
all the year round , there is scarcely any season in which some 
crop does not call for attentwai In character they are somewhat 
naixoW’-minded,and their self-reliance tends to ezclusivenepsend 
a spint of excessive independence Farther, there w a great want 
of oohesion among the J&t oommunities, and they are rapidly 
being broken up into very small fragments by partitions At 
the same time their superiority is mani fosted by the fact that the 
J&t villages csan pay with ease revenues which would undoubt- 
edly cause a break-down if the lands were held by other castes, 
while at the same time they maintain an equally high standard 
of comfort 

The Kahirs are also a very numerous caste in this district, 
numbering 46,S72 persona They belong to the menial castes, 
but are ccmstantly found as cultivators in all parts of tho district, 
particularly in the Kaiifina tahsfl The great bulk of them 
belong to the Mahfir subdivision, the only other &imly that is 
found m any numbers being the Bhinw&rs There are no llu- 
sftlnuin Kah&is in this district The same remarks as were made 
above regarding the ChanArs apply with equal force to the 
Kahfis also. 

Closely following on the Eah£rs oome Brahmans, nnmbenng 
4S,785 As elsewhere in the north of the Du&b, the great? 
majority belong to the Gaur division They are chiefly found 
in the western half of the district, their numbers in the 
J&nsath tahsfl being comparatively small They hold H fur 
proportion of the land, amounting at the time of the last settle- 
ment to 17,394 aoiee. Ifearly hidf of this is in the Kairfina 
tahsfl, and the bulk of the remainder in Mnaafrunn ugny 
Bndhlna. ^extoome the Saraswfitis, who axe again divided 
into a laige nnjnber of clanSi the most oomincni u distnet 
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being the Kashmlns and AnhAiyas The BponooB Brahmana, 
knefm as Bohras or Bahtis^ are found in small nnmbexa in this 
district, amounting to 288 persons. They axe almost whoUj 
confined to the Meerut division, and though few in number are of 
eousideiable importanoe owing to then wealth and trading pro* 
penalties. They are said to be immigrants from Mftrwir and are 
called PalliwiKls from their original home, Palli, in that country 
The Bohras are the great money-lenders and pawn-brokers of the 
upper Dofib and have acquired a considerable amount of land, 
which at Mr CadelPs settlement fmuwnted to 7,788 acres, chiefly 
situated in the parganas of Muzafiamagar, BhukarhSn and 
CiharthiiwBl The leading flumly of this clan resides at Mtuaflkr- 
nagar 

Tbe Gujais are people of considerable importance. They qi 
numbered at the last census 3l,29G persons in this district. 
Like the J£ts, they claim for themselves a Bfijput origin, and 
their largest clan, the Kalsifins, who hold a ohaurfisi or tract 
of eighty -four villages near the Jumna, trace their descent 
from a local Bftjput chief Their principal homo in this dis- 
trict is in the ill-Gultivated tract bordering the Jumna, hat 
they are also found in numhers on the other side of the 
district in the villages near the ravines overlooking the Ganges 
kh&dir, and they occupy the greater part of the khfidir pargana 
of Gordhanpur The Gujars of Muzaffamagar preserve the re- 
putation flir cattle-lifting which they possess in cither districts, 
and most of them prefer a careless mode of life with all its dis- 
comforts to a more settled existence At the same time they show 
a considerable amount of energy when they devote themselves to 
agnonlture, and many communities have settled down steadily 
to farming with the best results They still rank among tbe 
chief landholders of the district, and at the time of Mr Miller's 
settlement they held 96,549 acr^, half of which lay in the 
Eait^na tahill, and the greater part of the remainder in Gor- 
dhanpUr and Kh&ndla Much of the land, however, held by the 
Gujafs is of a very inferior quality In the days of Bfija Bim- 
day&i of Landhauia the Gujara were undoubtedly the chief 
landholder of the whole distnot, but the vast estate was 
broken up at his death m 1813, and the vilifies restored to theic 
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onginal propneton* A large number of GhijarSj amonntug to 
16^66 peftons, m addition to the munbets given above, have 
embraoed Ifildm^ bnt these differ bat httle from other Hindn 
brethren 

Next oome the Rijputs, both Hmdn and Mopalmin The 
former at the last censns numbered 28,642 persons and the latter 
23,63A Thej are ftond in comparative!/ small numbers in this 
district, if we consider the prevalence of Bdjpnts in Meemli 
and the other districts of the Du&b, and this appears to be due 
to the Bupremao/ of the Su/ids, Ghijais and others at different 
periods of the history of the district Within recent times, at all 
events the B4jpute have never oconpied a very prominent place m 
Mnzafiarnagar The B£jputs, in fact, appear to have been to a large 
extent dispossessed by the Jfits They still own a number of 
villages in the south of the district and have retained most of the 
estates forming the northern portion of Th4na Bhawan and the 
adjoining paiganas The J4ts seem everywhere to have seized 
npon the best land, and the B4jput properties in the south and 
east mainly oonaigt of nverain villages In the north-west a 
very large tract of country is still covered with Kftjput cultiva- 
tors, who in almost all oases had proprietary rights up to the 
mutiny The lUjputs are among the earliest 4.ryaa settlers in 
the district their chief clans being the Chanhfins, numbering 
9,776, and Pundirs, 6,864 Of these the Pundirs came first , they 
are of the same family as those in 8ah4ranpur, and have retained 
or invented a moregeneral account of their wanderings than usual 
Aooordtng to their account they went from Ajodhia to £aob 
Bagh4n on the ocean, thence to Bijapur in the Deccan, to Laho- 
nahahr in Tilangdesh, thence again to Pundn in Earn 41, and 
to Maydpur near Hardw4r They were driven out of Earn&l 
by the Chauhfins, who came from Sambhal in Moradabad or 
^mbhai in B4jput&aa, and who apparently had followed them 
across the nver 

The headquarters of the Ghanhins is at Chaiis4na in Bidauh, 
close to the BahAranpnr border Here they hold a “ chaubisi ” or 
colony of twenty-fimr villages, most of which are still in the 
bonds of their fimnders. They also oeenr in many other parts 
of the district, but are people of no status or importance They 
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)•b«|T' Xbtj o«iiiwt be roffudad $iQoog the em fluik ^ Qolb- 

votgf^ aod mwy of tbam boer^n lodiflbtviit n^otetua, irbiob 
they folly jnstified in the motiny The Gfasoh&n Bfjpati^ 
fcoweveTj ehonld not be oonfooaded with the Ghanb&ni of the 
Qengee )(h4dir, who ere not ^Bfipots et ell. They appear to 
beve oome to thie dietnot £rain Bijnor, end ate eeid to be the 
dewwidiailM of e B&jpot and a CQienadr) in their appesnmoe 
they certainly xeaemlde the Utter oaate, They lead an onaettled 
and wandenng life and vary eeldom davota thaMlvai aanotuly 
to agrieiiltiixa. 

Of the oth^ Bfjpat olena ^Hind in thu dietriot, the ohUf 
an the Jddona, muinbenBg3^6l>Eaohw4lies, 2^77, GUharwdn^ 
Pmwdny Qahlota, Gauie^ Bargujue, Bhde Sultone, Tomdra, 
and SoUnkhia. With the exoeptum of the first two, none of these 
eognr in any numbers The GahvwAn have 600 inembexs and 
the Qehlots 330, hut none of the othera are fimnd m nnmbeia 
greatly exoeading one hnndred Besides these, several other olans 
are fband in very small numbers, and are not deserving of 
■peoial mention They are all petty agnoultarists and have no 
inflnenoe ot positiofi Qenanlly speaking, the Bfjputa of this 
diitnot aro vwy nmch looked down upon by the greet lUjpnts 
of the south, although the zelattaaship is undoubtedly reocgnised 
The Eaohwfihas ere s^d to have been at <we time unusnally 
powerful in this distnot^ bat are now only Ibuiid in a few viUagw 
on tha southern border Their traditional headquarters were at 
Tuang, whence they say that the} fiirmerly held sway over a 
duuifisi, with a Bfijaof thmr own tha head^ These KaohwAhea 
are oallsd Biotiyinas in this dutnot>^ name said to be derived 
fran Jhotwdra m Jaipur, whence they originally eame 
t Among the Afuieliniii fiijpnts the most aumereus are Chau- 
fafine, 9,197 and Pundin, 4,687, aooording to the fignna «i 
Ae last cmiittSk Bakidaa these, there aw considerable nombwe^ 
Barg^jan, Panwfiia, TomArs, BhWtls and others. The ICasal'>' 
min only bold eue»fiAh of the amount of land in tha 

pnaienaion of thaiv Hindu brethren, and tbair estates are atmost 
enhrtty Oonfined to tba Xairina and Btidhina tahsite. Tb» 
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of A<n<dHatdBI^ on Mt twat of tiie weeAem Klh mdi 
m. th« inMb of pazgoia S^ateuli| is said to lisye boMB. 

the headqiuwtQBS of «i estate held by Sombansx BAjpnta. IfCoafe 
of tile piopBirty left, boweret, ib utoBited la the Hewat 
diBtriot. 

Next m point of order ooxne the Baniaa, ^ho at the last 
oensoa numbered 28,576 persons These figures exclude the 
Jams, to 'whom they are oloaely related, almoet all of the latter 
being Banias of the Agarw&l subdivision The Hindu Banias 
for the most part belong also to the dgarwAl clan, which is re- 
presented by 22,517 persons The only other subdivisions of any 
importance in this district are the Baraeems, Mahesns and 
Bustogi^ but of these the Barasenis alone have over 1,000 
representatives The Banias occur everywhere, but are chiefiy 
Ibond in the Kair&na and Muzaffiornagar tahsfls As everywhere, 
they include amongst their numbers many persons of great 
vrealth and influence, and occupy a leading place among the 
landowning classes of the distnot The chief Bama lan^oids 
belong to a large banking firm in Muzaffarnagar that rose to a 
position of CQiiBiderable influence and importance after the 
mutiny The Banias of Ghbapar also hold large estates, of 
which they gained posaessioa through their conneBtion with the 
Gujar chief of Laudhaura. Another prommeut family of Banias 
are those at Taira in pargana Jauli-Jansllth , the founder of the 
fiunily haviDg been dependent on the Saiyids of J&nsath 
Banias are never popular as landlotds, but in the opinion of the 
Bettimnent Officer they are, in tius distnot, quite as good as any 
other class. In their capacity of mon^-lendeis they have 
acquired a footing in many estates throughout the distnot, and 
especially west of the Hindan, and they are gradually increas- 
ing their hold. 

The Jam Bamas form one of the most important class of the 
mercantile community, and are deserving of notice on aocount 
iji their influence and wealth They are generally known as 
SaraugiB, and are to be found in all the market towns of the 
^istinot. At the last census they numbered 10,150 persons, a 
^[ure only exceeded in Heerut, Agra and Jhfinsi have 

lA their hands almost the whole of the export trade of the 
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distnc^ and iheir wealth is attofited Vy the muubw of fioe tem- 
ples they have built in many places. In Ehatauh, instanoe, 
the second market of the district) there are no less than fqor 
large Jam temples of oomparabvely recent ereotion 

Little need be said regarding tbe Bhangis, who at the last C 
eensns numbered 27,279 persons. They are very numerous in g 
all the distnets of this division, but ocoupy a very low place 
m the social scale and are a purely menial oaste. Oocanoually 
they are found as agncultunsts, but very seldom es regular 
^uant^ their general work bemg day-labour in one form or 
another They are closely followed in point of numbers by the 
Sants, of whom there were 26,261 m this district in 1901 
Tbe Sams are connected with the H&lis, but in this distriot 
they have oome under the luflnenoe of the Jtits mid are r^jular 
caltivat(aB rather than market gardeners They are far more 
numerous in Muzaffacnagar than m any other distnot of the 
provinoes, although large numbers of them are found in Sah&ran- 
pnr and fiijnor They occupy a prominent position in the first 
rank of oiiltivatorq, but, unlike their brethren in Sah&ranpnr, 
hold very little land as proprietors Nearly half of them are 
fi>und m the Jfinsath tahsU, the remainder being chiefly confined 
to the north of the district Nearly all the Sams belong to the 
Bbilgirathi subdivision of the caste Their kinsmen, the Mtibs, 
numbered 6,078 persoju^, and are almost entirely confined to the 
Kairfina tab’ll 

Of the remaimng Hindu castes, very few call for any special 
mention Next m point of order oome Qadanyas, Faqlrs, 
Eumhfiis, Sons and Barhais, all of whom number over 13^000 
persons None of these ocoupy a relatively conspicuous poiution 
in any way, with the possible exception of the Gadanyas, 
who are chiefly found in the Muzatfamagar tahsll, where they 
follow their ancestral pursuit as herdsmen, taking advantage 
of the ample giazing-grouud in the khfidir lands of the 
Ganges. 

The Tflgas, though not found in anything approaching the 
numbers attained in Meerut and iSahAranpur, are still fairly 
numerous m this distnot, being represented at the last oensip 
1^ 10,448 persons. Th^ claim to be a branch of Brfihmana and 
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ea^lam their position as an^ogona to that of the BhmnhlhB of 
the ftasteini distnotEi, but vho th^ really are is a matter of eon- 
jeotase^ dirH.M Elliott believed the word Ti^to be a corrap* 
tion Takka, which he considered to be the name of a race akin 
to the Scythians. Whether this be so or not, it is quite incre- 
dible that the Tagas, who are only found in any numbers in the 
Meerut and Bobilkhand divisions, should have oome from Oanr 
in Bengal, although this is the traditicm of the Ti^as themselves 
At any rate, m this district th^ undoubtedly came from the 
west and were pressed by the Jfits and Gujais into the northern 
and eastern txaots They are now a purely agricultural clan and are 
good and industnons cultivator^ hut not equal to the Jtts Kum- 
bers of them were converted to IsUm m the tame of Aurangzeb, 
and at the present time there are 7,510 Muhammadan Tagas m 
this district. There are several subdivisions of the castes The 
Bachas or Pachauliyfin T^as have a compact settlement known 
as the Bahira, which is said to have ongmally oonsisted of twelve 
villages in eastern 8hikirpur The Bikwtin Tagas, said to have 
come from Bikftmr, also claim to have originally held twelve 
villages , they are now chiefly found in Pur Ghhapar The 
Oandran clan is found m Budhina, the Nimdan aud Bhardwftr 
m Charthftwal, and the Basdan in Th^na Bhawan At the 
{ffeeent time half the Tagie are found in the Mumffarni^ar 
tahsll and most of the rest in Budh&na. They are very oonsiden* 
able landholders, and at the time of Mr MillePs settlement 
were in possession of 58,497 acres, or about five per cent, of the 
whole district There are no large landowners among them, 
IbiiT villages beii^ all held in coparcenary tenure 

liooking through the renuimder of the long list of castes that 
are represented in the population of the distnot, we find very few 
that claim attention, either on account of the numbers in which 
they ooonr here or of their oomparatively ranty elsewhere The 
Btwhhs numbered 5,667 persons and are only found in any oonsi- 
derable proportion in Meerut and Bijnor besides this district 
They are a cultivating class, but claim to be B&jpnts at least in 
part, and are said to bave oome to this part of the country in the 
reign of Sh4bjahfin. They are almost entirely confined to the 
Jinsatfa and Budhfina tohsfls, and seldom rise above the grade of 




fann aarvanta. Bon are onotiiw oalbvafcing olaas found onlyia 
lihe Meerut diviaon and oluefly oonfined to tins distnot^B|dUbnDi*' 
pur Mid Bulenddiahr Tbey nninlbered at the last oenattf 754 
penona only They appear to have oome from the Eam&l distnot 
of the Panj&b, but little is known of them Their aoQial statua la 
ideotioal with that of the J4tB, they are excellent cnltiyators and 
are readily admitted as tenants The Eamboba, both Hiudna 
and MnaoTTfiAna ^ numbered 1,196 persons, and are only found in 
greater numbers in Babtranpur They are almost entirely oon> 
fined to the Meemt and Bohilkhand divisiona, and appear to 
have oome from the west. They claim to be Bftjputt, but their 
origin IS unknown. They are chiefly cultiYators, many of the 
Musalm&n members of the caste rose elsewhere at different times 
to pMitions of considerable emmenoa 

The criminal tribes are fairly well represented in this dis* O* 
triot Aocording to the census returns, they are everywhere 
somewhat race, but, comparatively speaking, Musaffhmagar oeiv 
tains a large proportion of the SansiaB out of the total population 
of the provinces The distnct almost monopolizes the Bawanyas 
or Baunyas. In 1901, out of a total number of 839 Bannyas in 
the whole of the United Provinces, no less than 726 were fimnd 
in this district alcme Almost aU the remainder belonged to 
Mirzapnr, bat these eastern Bannyas are supposed to be entirely 
distinct Owing to their being classed as orumnal tribes tiieir 
apparent numbers have decreased very greatly, for in 1891 there 
were no less than 2,729 Bannyas in the provinces, o£ whom 1,107 
resided in Muzaffamagar As happened, however, with many 
other similar castes at the time of the census, manr Baunyas 
were recorded under other names From the police returns of 
the distnot it appears that there ore 1^22 Baunyas in the dis- 
tnct, of whom 800 are males 

These Baunyas ore very interesting people About a century Bi 
ago they are said to have lived in the jungles bordering on Ghija- 
Ttt, resorting to rapne and blunder for their support. So great 
was their daring and strooity that travellers were compelled to 
iure some of them as guards on their journeys to ensure safety, 
while the villagers in the naghbourhood of their faannts were 
obliged to protect themselves by ang a g m g scnne of than os 
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wlitdimeli. Bj* degrees they formed themselves into r^;nlaif 
bends of daomtef and all the efforts of the authorities to bring the 
offenders to justioe were not of much avaiL Shortly after the 
Mutiny, they were dealt with under the Cnminal Tnhes Act^ 
and attempts were made to induce them to settle down by free 
grants of land in pargana Bidauh. In this way many of the 
Bannyas took up their residenoe as cultivators in eleven villagea 
of that paigana, where they were suhjeoted to strict rules of sur* 
veillanoe, and attempts were made to educate their children* 
These measures were partially snocossful, and the stnct guard 
on them was gradually relaxed The Bannyas, however, soon 
tired of this hfe and began to leave their homes di^tused as 
CSoshains and Bairdgis In this manner they travelled freely 
about the country without suspicion and were enabled to commit 
boiglanes with ease and impnmty The expenment of settling 
the Baan>as was initiated by Mr Martin in 1863 Bidauh 
was selected as being an inaccessible place, and not too for from 
the villages which they had previously haunted m this and the 
Safadranpur distnct The villages in which they were settled 
belonged to Saiyid Mahdi Ah Khan, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a resident of the pargana He foiled, however, to keep in 
harmony with the police, and in 1S66 the Bauriyas rose in open 
revolt, which was only checked by prompt action on the part of 
the local anthontieB. There were at first 1,200 persons in the 
settlement, but the numbers had dwindled m 1870 down to 704 
Boal& At the close of 3873 the colony was brought under the 
peoviBions of Act XKYII of 1871 

Since that time the Baunyas seem to have treated the settle* 
meat as their regular home, but no measures avail to stop them 
fsMu wondering over the country penodioally m pursuit of their 
hereditary calbng They are extremely skilful burglars and 
genenlly commit house-breaking with an iron tool resembliz^ a 
jemmy This they always conceal by bury mg it under the ground 
near their camp end only take it out when they start on theor 
expeditions at night. Their nanal practice, when th^ amve at 
a village, is to put up at the temple, to which they gam ready 
admission on aoaoant of their externally laored i^pearanoe, or dse 
in some adj oining grove They then leomaioitre the vilh^ea 
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uader the pi«text of b^ging Th^ note oarefuUj’ the ohildtea 
sod women who wear jewels and mark out the better housed 
They then bnng tfaear report to the leader, who goes and exam- 
ines the strat^o position of eaoh honae. Their operations are 
alwayg oonducted by night, and their usual eontnvance is to bore 
a small hole in the wall near the doorway so as to reach the bolt 
inside with their hands and thus to open the door The stolen 
articles are made up in a bundle and entrusted to one of their 
members, who follows the gang at a distance on their way back 
to camp As soon as they have got enough to satisfy them in one 
place, they leave the neighbourhood and travel very fast, some- 
timos covering twenty or thirty miles at a stretch The stolen 
piopertr is inianably buned at some spot near thmr camp or in 
any other place of security 

The common language of the Bawnv as is a corrupted form of 
Gujarfiti, but they generally know the vemaculais of the country 
as well Besides this, they have a peculiar slang of their own and 
also commonly leave marks and signs on houses and roads to give 
information to those coming behind them Thus a number of 
straight lines will denote the number of peisonf in the gang, and 
a curved line mil point out the route taken In their religion 
they are fairly orthodox Hindus, but are extremely superstitious 
They never embark on any enterpn<si without firht consulting the 
auspice^, chiefly by means of grains of wheat which they carry 
about their peraons in a small tin or bra** box The method 
followed IS to tc^e ont at random a small quantity of gram or <’andal 
seeds and then to count tho number of the gram**, the omen being 
considered favourable or the reverse according as the number of 
seeds is odd or even This practice is followed both before en- 
gaging on an enterprise and alo at the distribution of the bootv 
This 18 generally done on moonlight nights The entire property 
IS first divided into five share , of which four are equally distri- 
buted among all the members who took part in the commieeion of 
the offisnoe The fifth share is divided into four parts which are 
allotted, one to the deity, another to the men that have become old 
or sick, the third to widows that are supported by the group, and 
the fourth to the leader This method practimdly identical 
with that followed by the Baiwirs in Gcnda. 
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Id addtiaon to buiglai 7 , tbe Baanyaa aie extremely expert 
oQinev* lo the monnfactiire of gpanouB rupees they employ 
white metal or kdsa,” the moulds being ca<it id a special kind of 
clay which is only found at Ghdziabad and in the Meerut district 
The milling lo effected br circling a gennine cmn round the 
edges of the manufactured rupee, while it is still hot from the 
mould They appear to be as skilful in uttering their base own 
as thev are in making them In the towns and villages a Bauriya 
Will pose as a eountry simpleton and ask the aid of any ohanoe 
per«on to enable him to change seme foreign ooin, such as a Bikdnir 
rupee, and will at the same time ask to be shown a Government 
rupee to enable him to recogni'"e it m tbe future This nr^e 
gen oral! V succeed , and the real rupee is exchanged for a counter- 
feit one which he return** with profu«o thanks to the nnsiispect- 
iDg stranger Thev haie many other methods too numerous 
to mention, but it i thought that the Baiinya*. are largely res- 
ponsible for the abnormal oirculation of base com on the various 
railways 

Of the Musalmdn population in this di**trict the mo>»t import- 
ant are the Saivids, although in point of numbers they are greatly 
outclasse I by many other* They numbered in all 13,638 persons, 
and belong mainl\ to the Zaidi and Hussaini subdivisions The 
hiatory of the Bsivids of Muzaffarnagar i** in great part the 
history of the district, and a detailed account of the nso and fall 
of the great Saiyid families will be given later 

The most numerous Musalmdns are the Juldhas, who m 
1901 numbered somewhat over 29,000 persons They are found 
throughout the district, but predominate in the Jdnsath and the 
Munffamagar tah’^fls AVhilo chiefl} pursuing their hereditary 
trade of weaving, they are constantly found as cultivators and 
are hard-working and industrious Some of the woven fabrics 
in this district have acquired a certain reputation, and in several 
places blankets are made that find a ready sale in other parts 
of the country, and bear a good name. 

Kent to JuUhas come the Sheikhs, nnmbenng 25,500 persons 
Of the e, over two-fifths belong to the Siddiqi subdivision and 
half the remaioder are Qurreshis. The Sheikhs proper id this 
distnot are usually palled Sfaeikhzhdas, Vid are nnmeious in Pur, 
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Ktodhla and Thina Bhawan Dunng the MuealmAn rule oolo- 
mee of Sheikha were settled at Pur Qdjsi and at the cluef |iargana 
centras in the west. They had auffioient favour with aucoessive 
dynasties to obtain laige grants of land free of revenue These of 
laie have been mnch reduced There are two villages held reve- 
noe-free in Khatauli by oommimitiea of Sheikhs, but elsewhere 
their possessions are small At the time of the mutiny the 
Sheikh Q&zi of Thdna Bhawan ocoupiod an luflnontial position 
and held many villages both revenue-free and otherwise Unfbr* 
tunately he Rebelled, and led the Rdjputs of the neighbourhood 
at the storming of the tahsll at Shdmli For this he forfeited 
his estates and his life 

Following closelv on the Sheikhs are the con\ertcd K&jputs, Oo 
who in 1901 numbered 23,1)34 persons Reference has already dn 
been made to the clans from wh i ch they are ch i eflv dra wn They 
are still oonsidorable land-holderb, owning at the time of the last 
settlement about 1 2,000 acre°,ahi(,fl^ in theXairdnnandBudhdna 
tahslla Among the other converted Hindus the most prominent 
are the Jdts, who at th e 18*^1 census numbered 1 0,6'?5 jicrwn s. Thev 
include among thmr numbors tho great Marhal family of Karndl 
V ho reside at Jarauda in pargana MuzatTamagar in this district 
Kaw&b Azmat Ah Khdn Bahadur is descended from a J&t who 
embraced Isl&m during tho troubloup timO'i of Shiih Alamos reign , 
one of his descendants obtained a grant of tho parganas of Miiraf- 
farnagar, Charthawal and Shoron, which he hild at the conquest 
For those the Marhals in 1806 ro^cive 1 in exchange land beymd 
the Tiimna, comprising the pargana of Karndl, but a very groat 
part of their pos^esaions now he-, in this district The original 
j4glr had been gnon bj tho Mahrattas to "Vruhamdi Khan, the 
great-grandfather of the present Nawfib and his brother Tho 
exchange was made by the Bnti^-h Giovernment in return for 
services rendered bv Muhamdi Khan in the M ah ratio war Dur- 
ing the mutiny, Naw&b Ahmad Ah Khan, the father of Azmat 
Ah Khan, loyally aided the Governmeut and received largo 
rewards in return 

The Path&Ds numbered 12,196 person^ in 1901 They be- p 
long chiefly to the Yusufzai, K^ar and Afridi snbdiyiBions 
In the tract between the Hmdan and the K^li there is a cluster 
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of village? knovn as the Bfira Basti, still held by a colony of 
Path£DS« Purther west, the K&kar Fathfias of the B&wan Basti 
hold a number of eBtate>) streitohiDg in an irregular line towards 
the Srfi&ranpur district, where they are said to have many more 
Much more recent arrivals are the Afndi Afghans, who were 
settled in the north of Thiina Bhawan by Aurio^aeb to keep 
the turbulent Bfijpnts in order They hold a considerable 
amount of land in revenue- free tenure, and one village, JaUl- 
abad, issaid to have been conferred on them in reward for a bold 
and desperate flank attack on !N£dir Sh&h’s army as it marched 
to the plunder of Dehli. The Biluchis of thl'^ district are found 
in small numbers They once had a fine property, much of 
which was fevenue-free, in Baghra and further west Th^ 
also are said to have been settled here by Aurangzeb, and claim 
to has 0 come from Mekrdn They lost most of their eotates at 
an early date, and, si ith the exception of a few well-to-do mem- 
bers, who scarcely belong to the same social order as the others, 
are poor and diatres^ed and bear an indifferent reputation 
Mughals are fairly niimercwiiu the district, being represented 
by 2,155 persons. They are chiefly Turkomdns, and belong 
to the same clan as that which settled in the south-west of 
Sah&ranpur, the parent village being Lakhnauti in Gangoh At 
the present time about half the Mnghals are £)und in the Bu- 
dhdna tah«ll They are mostly in reduced circumstances and 
have, as elseM here, an aversion to personal labour 

The remaining MtsaJm^o chne call &r iMle comment 
They are chieflv Tehs, who nmnbered 14,181, Qa^sdbs 13,986, 
Jhojhas 8,281, Faqirs 10,666, Dhobt^, Lohdr<3, Garas, Bhi'^htis 
and Barhais Most of these follow their special callings The 
Garas and Jhojhas are industrious farmers, and especially the 
former, a hard-working, mneh-'endanng o1p«s that is found largely 
m the Muzsffarnagar pai^ana Thev subdivide their fields 
with a minuteness unknown amongst other castes, rendering the 
maintenance of maps and reoords difficult, and they pay higher 
rents than any other class could afford The Jhojhas are more 
numerous in this district than anywhere else except in Sahfixau- 
pur Both they and the Garas appear to be converts from 
Hinduism They are entirely confined to the eastern half of the 
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distnot sad aie most piovaloDt m the Jfoaatli tahalL The 
cenaiis retorns ahow vary little that is no^oeable or interestuig 
about the Musalinilna la Musaffaroagsr There is no oaste 
peculiar to the distnct, nor is any important oaste found here m 
exceptional numbers It is perhaps of interest to record tiiat 
the ^stnot possesses more MusalmAn Thatheras than any other 
part of the pmvinoa^ Also, out of a total number of 96 Lakheras, 
no leas than 80 belong to this district, but this seems to be merely 
a matter of chance, inai^miich as elsewhere the same people would 
probably be recorded as Manihira or glass-blowers Almost all the 
Muhammadan represen tativeo of the CB'^te known as Bamaiyas 
are found in this district These people are pedlars and are 
chiefly confined to Bijnor, where, however, they are almost all 
Hindus Properly speaking, the Bamaiyas are Sikhs, and how 
and why the Muzafiarnagar members of the clan became Musal- 
m&n IS unknown They support thomt^lves by seUing small 
hardware and begging 

Looking at the population of the district as a whole, we find a 
that by &r the greater portion is engaged, either directly or^' 
indirectly, with agriculture This is only to be expected from 
the nature of the country, as there are no lai^e towns nor markets 
of any great importance and almost all the trade is confined to 
the products of the soil At the last census no less than 449,181 
persons, or over 56 per cent of the total population, were actually 
engaged in pasture and agriculture, or olsowere dependent on 
persons so engaged. Previous enumerations give practically the 
same result, and indeed there is no reason why there should have 
been any change, for uith the development of the district general- 
ly there has been no disproportionate increase in trade or in any 
other direction than agriculture. Of the whole agricultural popu- 
lation 23,400 persons were occupied with the provioion and tending 
of animals The greater part of these are herdsmen and cattle- 
breeders, of whom very few have anything to do with agnoul- 
ture proper The number of people engaged m stock-breeding 
and dealing is proportionately very large, the figures only being 
surpassed in the adjoining distncts of SahAranpur aud Bijnor, and 
in Mirzapur ‘With regard to the rest of the agncnltural popula- 
tion, it 18 noticeable that the number of tenants and land-holders, 
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witli their depezideatB, smotiats to no less than 433,958 peisons, or 
over 9G per cent, of the whole agnoultunl popalation Of the 
tensots very nMrty half have some nghte of oocapanoy and the 
Domber of agnoultuial labourers is, comparatively speaking, very 
small, BO that tt appears that by far the greater part of those who 
are engaged in hnsbaudry have some portion of luid actually in 
their possession At the earlv enumerations previous to 1881 
the labouring population was not added in with the agnoal* 
tnnsts, and hence we find that lu 1863, for instance, the agricul- 
tural population amounted to 48 3 per cent of tho who^o In 
1872 again the agncultural popula ion was returned at only 36 5 
per cent of the whole, but^ if wo inolnde labourers, the figure 
rises to about 60 per cent., which is probably normal 
n Tho ohiof agncultnral classes have already been enumerated 

above, and we ma} pass by without further oommont tho^e wh o 
have not been already made the subject of ^poclal mentiou As 
to their general condition, we may firbt quote a report made at 
the time of Mr Oadell « levisiou lu 1872 — "Tue agricultural 
population, as a rule, are in a flourishing oondition and are 
improving } car by year The industrious J4t communities are 
eepeoially well-to-do and no longer in debt , they are able to lay 
by monov by which to add to their possessions The only portion 
of the community for which there seems no hope is the great class 
compnsing the old Muhammadan proprietary body tfaoso are 
surely, if slowly, sinking in importanco, their estates are 
over-mortgaged and must sooner or later come to public sale Y ear 
bv year portions of the^e estates come to the hammer on aocount 
of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or advance 
can retrieve them 

The folloiMog report aloo givos some account of tho condition 
of the agn^ltural labourer^ at the same and at carbei periods — 
"This n laaa oHsists principally of Ciiamiirs, Sams, iKahfirs, 
Julahfis and Gbiras, with a few J&ts The uominal rate of pay 
18 from one and-a-half to two annas a day, but in rcahty thoy 
receive an equivalent according to the nature of their work 
^hus reapers receive a sheaf of the cre^ that is b^ng out, whioh 
yields, or is supposed to yield, five pakkasoors of grain, besides the 
•traw The five seers are apparently undetbtood to represent one 
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kftohcha bigha of vork Weedeia, agun, nsually got two mum a 
day and sometimes work by contraot. Ploughmen ordinarily get 
one-eighth of the produce of tSe land ploughed, finr Jkachoha 
maunds going to the blaoksmith and carpenter who made the 
plough The services of the ChamUr, Sam and Kah&r women aro 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of ooo or one and- 
a-half anna a day , in plucking cotton or safiron, getting one- 
tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even one-fourth of the foimi^r, and 
one-eixtb, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as the case may bo , 
and in transplanting noe, receiving from two to two and-a-half 
seers a day They are also sometimes employed in cutting chan 
at one and-a-half anna a day Tho fluctuations in the rate of 
wage^ for plucking cotton are remarkable The limit of remuner- 
ation to female labour is said to bo two annas or the equivalent 
Children of the same castes are cmplo)ed as cowherds and foi 
gathering fuel It is diflicult to ascortain the estimated value of 
their services perhaps, thirteen or fourteen kaohoha mauuds of 
grain, a year, oomo nearest to the mark As sugarLane is not 
sold by weight, labourers get so many sticks of cone with the 
green leav cs on for cutting it Obviously, th e system of payment 
ID kind IS as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as it 
IB ccmvenicnt to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of 
annas or so, supposed to be the equivalent of th e produce roceiv ed 
in letam for the services rendered, would not purchase the same 
amount of raw matenal m any of the district markets This 
circumstance explains the possibihty of maintaining oxistonoe 
amid poverty, to which tho circulation, of the current coinage is 
almost unknown ” In 1826 Mr Cavendish wrote — “There are 
no slaves, but a kind of hereditary connection appears to exist 
between the zamindirs and the low-caste Chamir ploughmen 
employed by them The latter cannot chaise masters, but they 
may become day-labourers or leave tho village Tho village 
eervants are chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable 
by Uie zamindirs except the sweepers ” In nothing has the 
levelling nature of our administration been shown more than in 
the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take aomce with any one 
please 
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Twenty yeate laterj m 1880 ^ Mr Miller wrote — ** A light 
asseflsment, a secure tenuiej a fertile soil, a great nse in the pnce 
of agnoultural produce, and the construction of numerous improve^ 
mente Ghrvemment agency have combined to plaoe the bulk of 
the agricultural popnlatioii in a position of considerable oomfort and 
independence. The villages both of the piopnetaiy oommunities 
and of occupancy tenants of the industrious classes give evidence 
lof a standard of living that is for this country fairly high , and the 
people themselves recognise their advantages, and shrink from 
a descent to the level of the Purbiyas or inhabitants of more east- 
erly districts The wealth of the district, however, is very widely 
distributed , there are few opulent individuals, and few signs of 
affluence Even the larger landlords make httle display, and 
in the villages if a masonry house is found, the chanoes are that 
it belongs to some sucoessful mon^-lender The agricultural 
labourer has, I believe, shared in the general improvement , the 
canals and the other public works of the district maintain a suf- 
ficient demand for labour to keep wages up , and the difficulty 
and expense of procuring labourers is a frequent snbjeot of 
complaint anoongst the well-to-do cultivators 

“It must not be supposed, however, that the moderate standard 
of oomfort that has been reached is easily maintained It de- 
pends on uninterrupted hard work, and where villages belong to 
idler classes, the stuidard of li\ing is lower, and people and 
houses have a more neglected and poverty-strioken appearuice 
The lightness or severity of the assessment has nothing to do 
with this difierenoe, even the entire remission of the revenue 
would fail to secure the prosperity of an idle oomm unity There 
IS no revenue-free village in the district that would compare in 
general i^pearanoe of well-doing with the J&t village of Eaknii 
that has always borne an exceptionally heavy assessment , and 
muAfidirs complain as bitterly of their oesses and water-rates as 
other people do of their a^eessmente For tenants-at-will the 
stmggle 18 daily getting harder, as rents are forced up by 
competition, but tenants-at-will rarely fiirm a large part of any 
community 

^ “ On the great question of indebtedness no information of value 

QUi be gathered except by much more searching investi^tion 
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tiun the oaenal mquines which wem all at the time of the 
Settlement Offioen allowed to be made There la no doabt that 
the sale of small holdings to satisfy creditors is very freqaent m 
thifl district, and that mortgages arc numerous bat my (pinion 
IB that the people are inclined to exaggerate the extent of their 
inonmbrances The mdustnons classes are becoming aware of 
the danger of indebtedness, and the number of them who are 
seriously lUTOfred is, I believe, much less than a cursory inquiry 
from the people would surest In examining tfie registers of 
mutations I have often found that transactions a^cting the land 
were altogether insignificant in number and importance The 
old condition of things under which the farmer earned’ on 
all his tiansBctions through the banker of his own or a neigh- 
bounng village, in whose books he would naturally always 
he a debtor, is passing away, and cultivators are constantly 
to be found dnving tbeir own gram from distant villages to 
M ngftff ftrniigaT itself to get the full benefit of the best price 
obtainable The growth of this practice indicates an independ- 
ence of the local banker that is a hopeful sign of the futort 
There will always be borrowers in the world, but the rural 
population are much less hkcly to get into debt, when they no 
longer require the intervention of a banker on every occasion 
when money is to bo made or spent” 

At the timeof thela^t settlement, out of a total area of 701,431 
acres shown as cultivated, 148,203 acres were recorded as sir, 
72,184 acres as cultivated by the proprietors themselye<«, 10,760 
acres by ex-propnetary tenants, 216,193i' acres bv oooupani^ 
tenants, 248,417 acres by tenants-at-will, while‘56,669 acres were 
held rent-free In other words, veiy nearly one^thirdof the 
whole cultivated area was in the- hands of the propneto|s them- 
srives, almost the same amount by protected tenants and rather 
over one-third by tenants at-will As a very large proportion 
of the land shown as hold by tenants at-will was really in the 
hands of the sharers or of occupancy tenants m addition to their 
other holdings, the Settlement Officer appears justified in stating 
that considerably over two thirds of the cultivated area of the 
district was in the bauds of cultivators who“o tenure protected 
them wholly or in part from a capncious enhancement of rent 
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and agamst evicticm At Mr Thomtoii’B sottlemant a Dumber 
of Tillages were treated as sub-propnetary oommanities, and the 
aettleinents were made with the cultiyatora who had to pay an 
es^gnmeut of eighteea per cent on tho revenae to the land- 
lord The landlord’s rights in such oases were expressly con- 
fined to the reoeipt of his allowance, he had no nglit of actios 
against individual defaulters if the community made good any 
defisiency, and he was carefully shut out from any interference 
in the managemeat Unfortunately for themsoKes the oultiva- 
tois were described as ten ante in the settlement papers, and at 
the next settlement the Collector, without much luqury, reduced 
tiiem to the position of ordinary oocupancy tenants and made 
the settlement with the proprietor 

In 1900, ten years later, it was obaorved that the number of 
cultivating propnetors had mcrea«<6d by over 8,000 peraon’s, but 
at the same time the land held by them had barely increased at 
all, the remit being that the average area of the holdings under 
this head wa<i reduced from 5^ to 4^ acres The amount oi land 
held by cultivatoia w ith right of occupancy had actually in- 
creased to a slight extent, while tho average area held by each 
remaioed as before, 4^ acres Tenants-at-will showed a decided 
increase, the number rising by nearly 12,000 person<4, but the 
area thus held had do^rea ed, the average falhng from 4} to 
Bomew hat ov er 8} aores per tenant Kights of oooupancy are 
more commonly held in the J&u<«ath and Muzaffarn^ar tah^lls 
than elsewhere Oocupancy tenants aro comparatively most 
Bcaroe m Jhinjhana and in the rest of the Kair&na tahsil, as in 
this part of tho district almost the whole of the land it held by 
teuants-at-will They are very numerous, however, in all the 
parganas of J&nsath, and especially Khatauli In the Muzaffiir- 
ni^ar parg^a the laud is almost equally divided between 
oooupanoy tenants and tcnauts-at-will, while the same stato of 
things occurs in Bagbia and Cbarth£wal The cultivating 
propnetors at the present time arc most numerous in Kfindhls^ 
Charthfiwal, Ehikfirpur, Koiifiua and Baghra In the eastern 
half of the district they are comparatively scarce, the number 
being smallest in Jauh J&nsath, Bhuma Sambalbera and Bhu-^ 
karberi The growth of occupancy nghts is nowhere yexY 
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taarked, and is only to be found in a few parganas, snoh as 
KAndhla, Thftna Bhawan, Gordbanpur, Bidauli and Kfaataali 
There has been no marked change of late years in the amount 
of land held by the piopnetoes themselves, although their num- 
bers have increased They have extended their poascssimis 
ohieOy in ]^£ndhla, Budhdna, Shik&ipar and Charthfiwal, but in 
some oases there has been a decided falling off, notably in ^i4mh, 
Baghra, Musaffarnagar and Bhakarhen 

Comparing the present figures with those of 1840, we find ah 0< 
enormous change in the holdings of the diatnot generally At ^ 
that time Mily 47,965 acres were in the possession of the proprie- 
tors themselves, and 41^54 acres were cultiiated by occupancy 
tenants, the whole of the remainder being m the hands of teuants- 
at-will In 1860 ooeupan-’y nghts were held m 121,713 acres, 
and 52,501 acres were held by the proprietors themselves These 
figures are a sufficient illustration of the rapid growth of occu- 
pancy nghts dunng the last fifty years At the same time these 
nghts have been obtained in the face of constant opposition on 
tho part of the landlords, although such opposition is loss keen in 
the western tracts where tenants are comparatively scarce There 
has been a largo increase of oecupancy rights in the confiscated 
villages, where the new master was not sufficiently powerful to 
prevent the attainment of such rights by tho tenants The 
policy of the landlords was noticed by the Collector in 1865 
shortly after the oommoncement of the settlement, and subsequent 
reports show how keen was the stru^le as occupancy nghts 
increased in value with the nse in pnoes and rents Mr Miller 
writes “ The landlords thom<«elYe3 make no secret of thoir 
feelings , the necessity of preventing the acquisition of occupancy 
nghts IS accepted by them as au additional burden imposed on 
landownership by Government They frankly state their view 
when discussing the expenditure that the management of land 
involves, and the feeling is nowhere stranger than among petty 
cultivating proprietors, who indeed have often senous cause for 
regretting that their lands have passed into the grasp of irremov- 
able tenants The landlords’ feeling is perfectly reasonable from 
their own point of view In times of depression it may be to a 
londbid’s advantage that hig tenants have a stable tenure, but he 
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can aecare this end by giving long leases. When, rents are 
wRing every OQOU|Muioy holding means a diminution in the value 
nf an eaVhta, and la iiT>T €»iaM\Tai\>Vi as as ufidess to 
the landlords to submit cheerfully to the depreciation of their 
property The extremes to whioh they carry their opposition 
oftm show the narrowness of the views that influence them ^ but 
I do not believe that the ability to take a more comprehensive 
and liberal survey of the case would have any effect in softening 
their exposition ” 

At the same time Mr Miller considered that those in the en- 
joyment of such Tights fully deserve them, sinoe competition had 
grown BO aoute that the absence of such rights would bring about 
a miioh lower standard of living The objections include antag- 
oxusm between the landlord and tenants, an increase of litiga- 
ti(m, a falling ofi in permanent impro\ aments, and the danj^er 
of eubletting, a practice which, though uncommon in the 
district generally, is sometimes followed and especially by the 
Saiylds. 

At the last settlement the average rental paid by tenants* 
at-will throughout the dibtriet was 5'-12-l per acre, in 

of ex-propnotary tenants it was bs much Bs 6-3-3 , and 
for occupancy tenants Rs. 3-14-7 The o rents of course varied 
largely in different parts of the district. In the Jfinsath 
tahsiltenants-at- will pay on an avenge of Bs. 12-6-9 , in Budhdna 
"H fl 7-3-5, in Muzaffarnagar Ba 5-12-4, and in Kair4na 
Bs. 5-0-10 However the‘<e figures can only be considered 
approximate, as they are based on the coloulationfi of the Settle- 
ment Officer At the present time, out of a total of 1,062 
Tillages, mily 222 are to be found in which cash rents prevail 
On the other hand rents in kind prevail in only 61 villages, 
while in all the remainder both cash and kind rents are to be 
found There is a constant tendency towards the increase in 
the cash-paying area and the disappearance of rents in kind 
The number of cultivators paying ca»h rents had increased from 
10,647 in 1860 to 29,b92 in 1890, and at the present time to 
85,934 In 1860 as many as 20^71 cultivators paid kind rents 
«a against 9,882 in 1901 This falling off is chiefly due to the 
^ouujiutation of rents at the time of the hut settlement and to 
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the subeeqneBt appreoietioii of the system of paying fiTaJ amountB 
m cash. At the present time, the area m which rents are wholly 
paid m kind lies mther in the kh&dir portions of Pnr Ghhapar^ 
Bhnkarhen and Bhnma Sambalhera, or in the lowlying tract of 
Jauh Jinsath, where both cultivation and the onttnrn of the 
crops are uncertain and depend entirely on seasonable and mo- 
derate rams 

The rents in this district may be divided into three olasao^— 
sdbti, bcUai and taahkhu The first is where cash is paid for 
certain crops at rates varying according to their nature, such as 
sugaioano, cotton and maize Batat is where the rent is taken 
in kind by actual division of the produce , where an appraise- 
ment of the value is made it is usually termed kankut The 
landowner’s share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in 
bad villages it falls as low as one-third These rates prevail 
chiefly in bhiiyachira villages, and formerly were prevalent 
throughout the whole district Tashkhis is where the land is 
let out to cultivators, who often belong to other \illagGS, at so 
much per bfgha, lrrespectl^ c of the crops sown, but divided into 
irrigated and dry For this purpose the kachba bfgha, equival- 
ent in this distnotto one sixth of an acre, is generally employed, 
and tho rate vanes according to the nature of the soil 

That there has been a considerable rise in rents during the 
patt forty years is undoubted, but since formerly cash rents were 
comparatively uncommon, it is almobt imposs ble to calculate 
exactly how great this rise has been The onlv method of deter- 
mining the rise is to compare the rent-rates taken at the last 
settlement with thot>e at pre\ lous assesaments Mr Cadell made 
special inquiries) in 1868 into the routs of certain parganas, and 
found that in Kfiudhla and Sh^h they were very high, the 
average for good irrigated land being noarly Rs 8 per acre The 
rates assumed by Mr Miller go as high as Bs 10, but he adds 
that much highor rates are frequently found , in one village a 
considerable area was paying Bs 15 per acre. In Budh&na the 
average for good soil appears to have been often more than Ba. 
6-12-0 per acre, whereas in 1890 it ranges from Bs 7-2-0 to 
Ks 9-6-0 In the eastern tracts the increase in rents was as- 
sumed to be from 33 to 40 per cent , m Bhikfirp r and Badhfina 
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•boat 60 per cent ^ end in K&ndhla end Bhimli no more thafi 
20 or 80 per cent The rise has con turned eince the settlement 
It IS greater than the nae injtncea, and seems to be due to the 
competition following on the certainty which irrigation gives of 
n fair retain and to the improvement m oommunioations Be* 
ndes thiSj the great increase of population, has encouraged com* 
petution, and frequently we find that agnoulture has been adopted 
by many classes in place of industrial puremts. In the north* 
“Weet of the district, however, there has been no groat nse, rents 
being there still regulated by custom as much as by competition, 
and it appears that the latter will only act freely when a large 
portion of the waste is brought under the plough 

Examining the root of the population in the light of the 
infermatiou provided in the Census Beport of 1901, we find it to 
be divided into six great classes The first of these comprise all 
Government servants and their dependents These amount to 
8,720 persons, of whom 115 were partially dependent on ^ncnl- 
tnre Almost all of those are employed in the administration of 
the district, the number comprising such persons as policemen, 
patwfins and the like The second class numbered with their 
dependents 87,022 peibons engaged in personal oervices, a large 
number of them being <«weepers, wate>carriersand other domestic 
flcrvants The professional cla^s numbered 24,565 persons, of 
whom a small proportion were partly dependent on i^rioultare 
The greater part of these belonged to the learned and artistic 
professions, most of them being connocted with religion m 
the oharaoter of family pnesta and the like, and the rest 
being chiefly engaged in education, medicine and law The 
unskilled labourers are put into a class by themselves, and 
numbered with their dependents 99,178 persons The bulk of 
these axe eng^ed in general labour of no specific description, 
and call for no further remark The number of persons with no 
actual occupation was 22,920 These include pensioners, prisoners 
and beggars, together with a small number of persons whose in* 
oome IS derived from other pre^erty than land The remainder 
comprise the industrial class, as apart from agnoulture They 
fidl into two head^ the oooupation of one consisting in the preparw* 
tion and supply of matonal substances, and the latter being 
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engaged in oommeToe, transport and etotf^e Under the &rst of 
these we find 168, 12S persona, of vhom 72,209 were actnal workeiS| 
a mach smaller number than in the other districts of the upper 
Uu^b The reason of this is that there are no manufactures of 
any great importance in the district, the bulk of the population 
falling under this head being engaged in the supply of articles 
of food, snoh os gram -dealers, floir-grindor8,biitchei'B and gre«i- 
grocers Kone of the actual induatries call for any special 
mention, with the exception of the manufacture of blankets and 
other woollon goods, in which re poet MuzafiFornagar stands first 
among the districts of the division Cotton-weavmg is followed 
by a large number of person'*^ but not to the extent that we find 
in Meerut and Sahiiranpur Metal work occup les a very insignifi- 
cant position m this district, and stone ware ajd wood work are 
equally un i mportant Gen orally speak mg, the manufactures are 
merely such as are needed to supply the ordiuarv wants of an 
agnoultural community Under the head of commerce, transport 
and storage we find 22,141 persons, but nearh two-thirds of these 
are dependents of the actual workers This cla^s inoludeo bank- 
ers, money-lenders, general dealers and shnp-koepera on the one 
hand, and on the other the railway ntaff, cart-owners, pack-ear- 
ners, porter* and boatmen 

Regarding the religion of the people generally we ha\ a already l 
roferr^ to the Hindus and Musalmfins, w ho together ibrm the ‘ 
great bulk of the population A large majority of the MusalmfinB 
are Sudd is, but this district pos e-^ses a lai^er number of Shias 
than any other districts of the proMncei with the exception of 
Lucknow This fact it merely due to the influence of the Barha 
Saiyids, who aro all followers of the Shia sect The Hindu sects 
call for little remark The great majority of the Hindu jiopula- 
tion belong to no parti cular soct The Saiyites and Vaishnavites 
are approximately equal in number, but between them do not 
amount to more than one-sixth nf the whole Hindu population 
Among the latter there is a lai^ number of Bishnoie, but 
none of the other particular secti aro met with to any noticeable 
extent 

Besides the general beliefs which are common to almnat all 
Hindus, the lower classes have thoir favouiite saints to whom thetr 
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aetive devotioii is mainJj mada Oce of the most fayounte is 
Jt Pi^&ra Ji, 'whose temple is at Ramdewa, the pareat village of the 
Di^Qu^ars, midway betnoen ^akiirand Am^hta in Sah&ranpoT 
His grandisther, Bamji Padarsth, Badforoahj was born in 148S 
AJ) , atDaiganpnr, in pargana Badh&na, in this district, md 
diBi^peSred immediately after his birth Six days afterwards 
he reappeared, much to hts mother’s delight, who sacrificed to 
the gods m thaiik«tgiyiDg As he grew up he was appointed to 
watohjthe cattle of his father, and one day allowed them to stray 
into tile field of a Bfijput, where they did much damage to the 
oorn The R&jput complained, but when tbe authorities osme to 
make a local inquiry, tbe field was found intact, and the pei^le 
declared that amiracle had been performed The youth bad seosot 
enough to make the most of this incident md soon gathered 
aTOund him a band of disoiplee His repu'bation inorew^d and he 
married into the wealthy family of Bhaw&ni D6s, Badfaroeh, of 
£hudi-Shik£rpur The fruit of this union -eas Baghunfith, who 
married into a family at Soion and had a son, Piy&ra J1 Tha 
saintly fame ot Piyfira Jf reached Gsrhw&l, and the B4ja of 
Snnagar gave him fi'v e villages About thia time a quarrel broke 
out between the Br&hmans and Gujars of badrpur, and the latter 
murdered the pnest, but in revenge 'the ghosts of tbe murdered 
men tormented the Gujars, who prayed for tbe SMsistance of 
Piyira Jf He, nothing loth, granted their request and even went 
further^ fi>r he declared that Hadrpur belonged to him in a former 
birth, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the oor- 
rectness of the assertion 'to every one’s satibiaction Fiy&ra Jl 
then took possession of the village and changed its name to 
Andev^ of which Bfimdewa is the modem rendenug He died 
there and was bnned in the village Prayers and offerings are 
made at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Chait Piydra 
Jl was succeeded by his son, Ldl Ji, who died without issue, and 
thezamindirs elected one of his ^isoiples, Har Gobind, to suooeed 
him, and since then the appointment lies in the hands of the 
descendants of Mad&n, brother of Piydra Jl, and m the hands of 
the desoendants of the brothers of the widow of lAl Jl Tha 
sffisizs of the shrine aremani^d by Bairfigis, who own two-thirds 
of the village, while cme-thizd remains in the possession of Piyiiai 
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Jl^ doeoendanfeB The saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear 
hlacfc neoklaoes* 

Another Gnjar shrine at Bilfispar, to the sontb-east of L^kh- 
aanti, is attended numerous pilgrims from this and tbe^** 
neighbouring districts in the month of As&rh Mr WiUiams 
gives the following aooount of its origin — “About three hundred 
years ago, Anirao,Gliijar, a zamind&r of Bilaspur, suddenly took to 
shaking his head about and exelaiming — * I am Devi Pulamdbh. 
Erect a temple to me. Bati, Bribrnan, will be my pnest j he and 
hiB descendants are to receive offerings made to me ’ The 
inspired voice was obeyed without question About half a 
oentury S&hib Mall, a pious Mahijan of Bidauli, built a well 
near the temple for the convenience of worshippers " 

Goga Plr IS worshipped throughout the uppw Du£b by both Gog 
Hindus and Musalmfins Largo assemblies are held in his 
honour at the Gc^a-Kathal fair in Guru B&m Rai’s Th&kurdwtra 
in Dehra, at the Gnguhal fair at Minikman near Sah&ranpur, 
and at the Suraj Klind in Meerut and Nibba in the Meerut 
district These asseiubhes are called chhxvriyAn from the stand-^ 
ards borne by the pilgnma On the ninth day of the new moon 
of Bh&don the standards are raised and are earned about whilst 
the fair lasts, which is usually two days The tomb of the saint 
IS 20 miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west 
of Hisair He is also called Zahir Pir, and in Meerut Zahir 
Diw&n The local tradition is that G^ga was the son of a Chau- 
hftn B£jput Bftja called Yacba, or, as some say, Jewsr, whoso wife,^ 
Bacihal, aTiiAnn, after she had been long barren, bore to him a 
son through the kind mtercessuai of Gorakhn^lii His twntorv 
extended from H&nsi to the Ghara or Satlaj, and bis capital was 
at Mehra on that nver Another l^ond mokes him JUja of 
Bik&nir In a quarrel about laud he killed his two brothers, 
and, grieved at their fate, prayed that the earth might open and 
swallow him, but a voice from heaven declared that he would not 
be buned alive, horse and all, unless ho repeated the Musalmin 
oonfessiou of faith He appears to have done so, on which the 
earth epened and he leaped into the chasm Another legend 
makes his opponents not only his brothers, but his relative 
Pnthw Ki)a of Dehli He conquered all these with the aid of 
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Batan Hiji, vho gave 6oga a javelin whicb ebot hither and 
thither through the ur of it&elf uid deatrojred al] obetaoles Pn- 
thiifij was killed m the frav> and in remone for hie crime Gc^ 
baned hiiUBelf ahve Goga’s horse ts celebrated under the name 
Jayftdia. It is said that the &thcr of Goga recei\ ed two grama of 
barley from his guardian deity, one of ^bich he gave to his \nfe, 
who bore him Goga, and another to his mare, who brought forth 
the steed Jav&dia. Some say the barley-ooms were given by 
Goga to his own wife and stud-horse Sir H M Elliot thinks 
that there is some reason to suppose that G<^a “mnst have 
oontended with the earlier Ghaznavide monarchs, for several 
faiourito ballads relate how he fell with his fortv fi \0 sons and 
sixty nephews opposing the great Mahmud on the banks of the 
Ghara " The Agarw£la Banias are spe^ialh devoted to Gc^a, 
and on his feast-dav the Bhangis oarry round the saored symbols 
of the Fir and levy oontnbntions Cunningham says that in 
the lower Himilavas of the Panj&b there are many «hnneB to 
There the legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghasm, 
and fought with his brothers Arjon and Surjan was shun 

by them, hut a rock opened, and Goga again sprang forth, armed 
and mounted Another account makes him lord of Dard-Darehra 
in the wastes of Bajw&ra.” Tod wnteK — “G<^a, Chatih&n, was 
the son of Vaeba B&ja, a name of some celebrity Ee hold the 
whole of Jangal des, or the forest lands from the Satlaj to 
Hariina , his capital, called Mehera or Goga-ka-Matn, was on 
the Shtlaj la de Ending this he iclJ with f>rty-dve sons and 
sixty nephews, and as it occurred on Sunday, the ninth of the 
month, that day i*) held sacred to the mofies of Goga by the 
thirty-Bix classes throughout Rfijpnt&na, but specially m the 
desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo-kfi-tha] Even 
fais steed Jav^dia has been immortaljsed and has become a 
favourite name for a war-horse throughout Rdjputina, whose 
mighty men swear by the aakd of G<^, who maintained the 
Rfijput fame when Mahmud crossed the Satlaj ” 

B&ba Kalu is another of the local saints held in great rever- 
ence by low-oaste men an Chamfir^ Kah^rs, Etunbiis, Sauus, 
Garany as, and Mehras J&ts are also <*aid to do him honour The 
origin of the worship of tins saint is thus desenbed by Mr 
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W jiiiams The femes were wafting Solomon through the air 

upon lus throne The monarchy looking down^ ohau ped to see a 
young Kah&r giil heaping up manure on a dung-hill The sight 
disgusted him so much that he aSeoted to stop hts nose and ex- 
olumed, *Who in the world oould marry such a dirty i^ly 
little girl ’ Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath he had 
his throne laid down by the edge of a stream He undressed 
and inadvertently left his magic nng near his clothes on the 
bank Soaroefy had he plunged in than a fish, jumping out of 
the water, swallowed the talisman The iainea at once flew 
away with the throne, for the charm of the nng was broken 
The king remained shi verm g behind m great distress He event- 
unity made a virtue of necessity and took refuge in an adjacent 
Village, where he was hospitably received in the house of the 
very girl he had seen gathering dung One dav the maiden’s 
mother remarked to her husband—^ You should marry our 
daughter to a man like our gue^t ’ This -she repeated thrice 
The mystical number worked, and Solomon said, * 5farry her to 
me, for you have spoken throe times ’ The marnage was accord- 
ingly celebrated and oonsummated, the young couple living in. 
a bepoiate abode Some time after, the king’s father-in-law went 
to drag the river with a net, and, catching, among othois, the floh 
that had swallowed the magic ring, earned home his prize The 
fish being a large one, his wife told him to give it to his daughter 
and keep the rest When the girl cut it open, she discovered the 
ring and gave the ornament to her husband, -aving, ‘ It is a beauti- 
ful thing and worthy of you ’ When the evening meat was over, 
the kiug put the talisman on his finger the fairiea appeared 
bringing in the throne, he seated himself upon it, and vanished, 
never to return His disconsolate wife was pr^naut, and in due 
course brou^t forth a child, — ^B£ba Kalu A stick decorated with 
peacock’s feathers represents the holy personage To this fetish 
trifling offerings are made, many other such siiperstitioDS, not to 
speak of ghost and demon-woiahip, prevail They prove Hindu- 
ism proper to be a mere name Brahmanism la something 
quite above the comprehension of the mosses, whose degraded 
rehgioua condition prasants only one hopeful aspect The greatest 
obstacle to the propagaticm of a true faith is a creed which, 
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though AJsa, still seems to meet wants mti^ed hj oise mozo 
pure, i^t the paganiem 1 hsve just desonbed iMrdy ziBes 
above the level of fetishism it is thus hard to iiaderstand 
why the mind of the aominal Hindu should be invincibly 
prejudiced against the reception of a higher form of religion 
and, as a matter of fact, Muhamznadanibm has been extensively 
accepted ” 

There is a larger number of religious fairs held at difierent 
places in this district by both Hindus and Musalmfins The 
ChhanyAu fairs referred to above are held at Muza&rnagar, 
CharthAwal, Pur, Th&na Ehawan, Kairfina, Bhukarberi, Belra, 
Xhataull and seieral other placea, the largest being that at 
Khatauli The chief fairs in the djbtnct are these held in Kdr- 
tik and Jeth at Kamra on the Jumna, a village closo to Kair&nc^ 
where some 6,000 per ons assemble on each occasion The 
Khatauli fair is held in Bhadou and la attended bv some 5fiOO 
villagers Besides these, the Slmlfla at Muzaf&rnegar alone 
has an approximate ai erage attendance of more than 3,000 per> 
eani ^usalm&u furs arc held at the Chehlwm and at the 
Moharram at J&nsath, Jaiili, Sambalhera, Kawal and several 
other place? in the east of the diatnct, but none of them are of 
any great importanoe A list of all the fairs held in the distnot 
IS given in the appendix 

Christianity has not spread in this distnot to the same extent 
that wo dnd in Meerut, Bulandshahr, Sahdranpnr and elsewhere 
The total number of Chruttians at the last census was 1,402, and 
of these 1,259 were natives In 1889 there were only eight 
native Chnstians in the district, and in 1891 the figure bad only 
risen to 81 persona It thus appears that the de\elopment has 
been very rapid, but that it has not been as extensive as else- 
where The increase in Chnotiaoity is almost entirely dne to 
the effirts of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, but 
in this district thero is only one branch at Muzaffiirnagar itself 
Of the Christian population in 1901 1^7 were Europeans and 
six Euiasians. Of these, 85 belong to the Church of England, 
34 were Bomaii Catbolios, eight Piesbytenans and five Method- 
ists. Of the natif^e Christians no less than 1,116 were Method- 
isto, while 88 wttC IPresbytenans and eighteen Homan Catholics, 
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from 'which it appears that the £oman Catholio Mission at 
PuidlMna does not extend its operations into this district to any 
appreciable degree 

The Arya Samij has made a considerable progress m Mn* Ai 
■ssffanugar, the number of its followers being 3,122 la 1901 Thm 
represents an increase of 2,190 persons dunng the past ten years, 
but this number is much smaller than in the southern districts 
of the Du&b and Bijnor The Aryas chiefly belong to the Jtt, 
Taga, Bfljput and Bania castes, but besides these very many 
•other castes, such as Kah&rs, Biihinans, Barhais and Gujars, ore 
represented, althoi^h m much smaUer numbers, -which bean 
out the general observation that the BamAj is mainly recruited 
from the upper classes of Hindus 

With r^ard to religion generally we may again quote Mr 
Miller "The thoughts of the great ma«B of the people are 
turned to agriculture from their earliest days, and they have 
little to spate for other pursuits or amusements Even the 
children playing m the sand amuse themsehes by making 
models of fields with boundaries, irrigation channels and water~ 
lifts. This long-lasting and intense devotion to theix every- 
day work probably accounts for the comparatively small extent 
to w hioh religion seems to affect their daily life Of superstition 
there is of course a good deal a certain attentnm must be shown 
to the shiuiei of the Bhumiya or their local deity, the small-pox 
goddess must be propitiated, the regulationa of sacred groves 
observed, and altars built to appease restless spints that return 
to afflict the living But the men of better olasses appear to 
regard all this with a certain contempt They have a deeply 
religious sense of the existence of one omnipotent deity that often 
finds solemn expression in their oonversation, but thmr religion 
requires neither creeds nor oexemonira Temples are rarely 
built by the Jflts, and the family pnest is not always treated 
with the reverence he expects It is possible that the spread of 
Muhammadanism end the conversion of numbers of the leading 
Hindu castes have led to the discarding of the more idolatrous 
fmrms of worship, to the weakening of the influence of the Br&h- 
mins and to the spread of a hbezal and a(^ewhat ^piosttc 
ipint in xeligiouB matters The lower fiirma of fdtisb womhip are 
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entirely absent, the venmlion-ooloured atones, so cammon fVirther 
Boath, are hardly ever seen, images of Haniun^ and GuieJi are 
oonspionouB by their absenoe, and the builders of templeB are 
usually Jane or Banias, rarely agnoultunsts ” 

The customs of the people in this district call for no spe- 
mal comment The FanohAyat system is still in fiill &roe, and 
especially among the loiirer and le<i8 educated castes, such as Gujars, 
JAts, Dhobis, Kais, Telis, KahArs, Barbais, Sanis and others 
The parties usually take an oath on a lota filled with salt to abide 
by any decision that may be arnved at The oulpnt is always 
fined, and the fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the 
assembled brethren who have been summoned to hear his defence 
Chaudhns are nsuallv elected by a vote of the trade or guild and 
perform the same duties as in other districts There is nothing 
peonliar in the dress or food of the people The daal} fare of the 
lower class amounts to a mere subsistence allowance, and maiae, 
joar mid barley are ordinanly oonsumed The wealthier olassca 
eat wheat, nee, dAl and mAsh 

^ With the exception of some mosques of the Kohilla-PathAn 
period, two at Ghausgarh and one at Morna, all of which are 
graceful and picturesque stnioturcs, a few Saiyid tombs at 
jhera and the once magnifioent Saivid mansions at JAnsath, 
Mfranpur and Kaithaura, now &st falling into decay, the 
architecture of the district prosents nothing remarkable There 
la not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the peasantry 
occupy the ordinary over-crowded mud huts with thatched roofs 
common to the whole Gsngctic plain Marble and sandstone of 
the very best quality, wrought by sikilful workmen and adorned 
with the most exquisite fretwork, ontered extensively into the 
oompositKm of the Saiyid architecture, but the damage to its 
numuments commenced by &khs and Hahrattas, and nearly 
completed by the poverty and indifierence of the present Saiyid 
owners, has left little but a few suggestive memorials of the past. 
The statistics of the 1901 census showed that there were 139,876 
houses in the district, of which 21,150 were in the towns This 
gives an average for the whole dtetnot of eighty-fonx houses to 
the sqnare mile, and rather more than six persons to each house 
Zn 1872 the number of fawses was 98 to the square mile with aa 
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of 44 inhabitantB to eaob houeo, but the number of 
B^parate enclosuree wae Ofuly 38 to the equare mile, which gives 
two or three houses to each separate enclosure 

The language of the distnot is the ordinary form of western Lat 
Hindi known as Hindostini, which prevails in Meenity*" 
Sahiraupur and the north of Hohilkhand The ordinary speech 
of the Tillagers includes an unusual number of Fer-^ian and Arabic 
words, although their form is commonly so changed and corrupted 
that the result is often most confusing For instance, a Cham&r 
watching a corn field will speak of his work as “m^arjat/* which 
IB hiB idea of the pronunciation of “ muhafizat ” Similarly, a vil- 
lager speaking of the death of his neighbour will sav that he has 
^k41 kar diya," and it takes some thought to trace the expression 
to its true source and to identifv it with "intiqfil ” (Generally, 
this form of Urdu is spoken bv the inhabitants of the uplands^ 
while jn the khftdir a purer form of Hindi is used 

With regard to the proprietary body we find that the tenures pj 
which prevail most throughout the du'tnct are the various forms 
of pattid4n These tenures are divided into three classes, 
perfect and imperfect pattiddn and bhai}ach&ra, and are thus 
defined Where the shares are known as so many portions of a 
bfgha and are so recorded in the pro}>rietary register, and the 
responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities conti- 
nues, the tenure is called imperfect pattid4n Here, although 
the respunsibihty remains intact, the accounts of the pattis are 
really kept separate, and as soon as the common land is divided 
the tenure becomes perfect pattidfin In process of time the 
land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
villi^e lose the character of pattas, and the land acti ally in each 
man’s possession becomes the measure of his ngbte, and hence 
arise tfae bhaayaoh&ra tenures that are so numerous in this district 
Up to the settlement of 1860 a kind of tfiluqdfin tenure 
existed in 39 villages held by communities possessing cxicupanoy 
nghts and known as the sAdra-Tio^ds villages 

At Thornton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in 
tfie record-of-rights of these villages, and as long as this was paid 
the proprietor was entitled only to a deduction, usually amounting 
to eighteen percent, as mAbkfina. The (xnsequeiioeofthis was that 
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m some estates, like liuebain, tbe pxopnetoK were not able to 
enter theijr villagesy the entire management being in the hands oi 
the oolti'vatora, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all 
rights, whilst ID. others, hke Mastafahed, the proprietors were able 
to compel the cuItiyatoTS to resign their pnvil^s The Board 
of Bevenne abolished these rights at the settlement in 1863, substi- 
tuting ID hen of them mone^ rents for the cultivators, who have 
thus been reduced to the position of ordinaiy oooupency tenuits* 
The change, however, is in some measure to be r^retted, for the- 
village oommimities, having the indnoement which perfect seonr- 
ity dunng the term of settlement afforded, did much to improve 
their estates, and brought them quite up to the standard of those 
vill^es in which the community were able to purchase the pro- 
pnetuy rights from the Saiyid owners, and little, if at all, behind 
those estates possessed by bhaiyach^ra communities in the westbnt 
paeganss Indeed,” writes Mr Cadell, " it seems strange thab 
an arrangement which for more than twenty years worked so 
admirably shonld have been set aside without any sufficient 
investigation ” 

In 1860 the villages of the district were divided into 1^061 
mahAls, of which 497 were held in bhaiyach4n, 246 in pattidiri 
and 253 in zamfnd&ri tenure During the currency of the settle- 
ment frimi 1860 to 1890 the number of mah&ls greatly increased^ 
and the number assessed by Mr Miller was 2,992. Partitions 
were most frequent in BudhAna, where the number of mab&ls was 
more than quadrupled since 1860 This was sometimes due to 
the Banias who had acquired a share and insisted on partition}- 
but generally it arose from a dispute about the oommon lend 
The Jits are specially prone to make a free use of the power of 
partitiim, owing to their general wish to be independent of the 
authority of the lambardir, and this tendency is still as stroz^ as 
ever Jxi 1890 the number of samlnd&ri mahfils had increased 
to 1,347, of which 789 were held in joint zamfndfin* Bhaiya- 
chira mahils numbered 1,066 au d pattidin 579 

The chief landowning classes in the district are Jits, Saiyids, 
Mahijans, Gujars, Bijputs, Tagas, Sheikhs and the Marhal family 
of Earnil The J4ta hold nearly one-fifth of the whole area, and 
are ohiefly found u the Kair&na and Budhina tahsils Tha 
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Kibim md BriUmiaas own oi^teen per oentw and h<dd land 
everywhere, but are most powerfol laMnnffamagar «id Jinsath. 
The Sujtda hold aevemteen per oent and the great balk of theu 
posB^ioiiB hea la the J&oBath tahstl. Qnjais are ohiefly fbvnd 
m ITiMT^nii, and the khidir lands of Moxaffiir^agar , Tagas m 
Mnzafiarnagar and Badh&na , Rdjpnts i& Kair&na and Mnaaffar* 
nagar , while the Sheikhs are found everywhere, their largest 
jinyi^inTiH being in the Eaiidna tidi^tl 

The Marhal family of Slam&l own between them 86 Ka 

ef which 37 lie in the Mnaaffamagar pargana, 26 in Khatanli, 
eight in Bidanh^ five in Baghra, four in Charihdwal and two 
m Jans£th, Kairdna and Gordhanpur The final revenue 
demand of ihe entire estate is Be 54,964 The whole of this pro- 
perty belonged to Naw&b Ahmad Alt Khm, who was largely 
rewarded for his loyal services rendered duimg the mutiny At 
hia death the property was divided among his three sons, Naw&b 
Aamat Ah Khan, Nswdb Rustam All Khan, and Kaw&b Umar- 
daraz AU Khan All of these reside at Kamfil, bat they also 
have a house at Jarauda in this district 

Next to the IMnihsls come the Banias of Muaafhmagar mid Bb 
C hhapar The largest landowner is Kunwar Jagdish Parshad,^" 
who, with his brother, Debi Parshad, holds the estate of their father, 
Lala Kesho Das The property consists of 56 villages, paying a 
revenue of Bs 23,974 Of these, 23 lie m the Huzaffiirnagar 
pargana, 18 in Bhukarhen, five each in Ghartbfiwal, Khatanh, 
and Thina Bbawan, three each in Jhinjbana, Jtlnaatb and Baghra, 
and one in Gordhanpur Rm Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand of 
Muoafiaruagar holds a large property consisting of 41 village^ and 
paying a revenue of fi->. 20,461 Of tbe^, fourteen lie in hCuzaffar- 
nagar pargana, seven in Bhukarhen, five each in CharthtKwal and 
B^hra, three in Jbinjhana, two each in theiTiiubath, Bhuma and 
Thfina Bbawan parganas, and one in Khatanli The property was 
for a long time in the joint possewion of his father, Lala Sbeo> 
Naram, and his nncie, Udai R4m Bo^i of these rendered good 
service during the mutiny by supplying the officers with money, 
and were rewarded with a considerable ammi nt of landed pro- 
perty Rai Nihal Ghand Bahadur is a leading man among the 
Himlus, taking b keen intere^ m sooul and pnblio 
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represenlied tiheBeffrovuMesm the Hemp DrogsOcoiiinuBion, and m 
letnm fdr this aemoe was granted the title of Bai Bahadur In 
November IdOS he was appointed a member of the Lieutenantrp 
Governor’s CounoiL 

The Ghhapax familj of Banias now reside m Hnraffiffnagar 

estate oonsists of 33 villages^ paying a revenue of Be. 23,861 
Twelve villages belong to pargana Pur Ofahapar, five to Tbfiua 
Bhawan, four to Bhokarhen, three each to MnaafiSunagar, (^lar- 
ihhwal, and Sbfimli, and one each to Nhatauli, Baghra and 
Gordhanpur The estate is at present held by females, who are 
members of the family of Lala Nihal Ghand Thcor names are 
Mns amm at Harab Eunwar, Mukandi £unwar,Laehhmi Eonwar 
and Oomti Eunwar 

Next come the Bohras of Muzaffamagar, who own two laige 
properties Musammat Parbati, the widow of Baldeo Sahai, is in 
poeaeBsion of 44 village, paying a revenue of Bs. 8,162 Of these, 
fourteen he in Muzaffainagar, twelve in Ehatauli, ten in Bhukar- 
hen, seven in Charthfiwal, two in Jfinsath and one m Baghra. Mn- 
saminat Snndar, another widow of Baldeo Sahai, owns 41 villages, 
paying an Bnnnal revenue of Bs 7,886 Of these villages, eleven 
each he in the parganas of MiizafiTamagar and Ehatauli, ten m 
Bhokarhen, six in Gharthfiwal, two in Jfinsath and one in Baghra 

The Jhnsath Saiyids hold five large estates Saiyid Musafifar 
All Ehan, the son of Saiyid Ehurshed Ah Ehan, of Jfinsath, owns 
23 villages, of which eleven he in JauliJAnsath, eight luEhatauh, 
three in Bhuma and one m Muzaffaruagar, paying a total revenue 
of Bs. 11,775 Saiyid Eashim All Ehan, the son of Ahmad All 
Ehan, owns 22 villages in Jfinsath and seven m Ehatauli, assessed 
at B& 7,590 Saiyid Asghar All Ehan, the son of Aftab Ah 
Ehan, of Jfinsath, has 21 villages in J&nsath and three m Bhuma 
Sambalheira, paying a revenue of Bs. 10,227 Saiyid Mahdi Ah 
Ehan, the son of Hasan Ah Ehan, is in poeaeseion of an estate 
conmfetiTig of five villages in Jfinsath, three in Ehatauli, and two 
in Bhuzoa Sambalhera, assessed at Bs. 6,867 Saiyid Abdulla Ehan, 
another son of Hasan Ah Ehan, owns seven villages in Jfinaath 
and one in Bhuma Bambalhen^ piling a revenue of Bs. 5>660 

The Soiyids of Kiandura m tahsll hCuza&magar are now 
jsepresented by Suyid Asad Baza, Saiyid Baqar Baza and Saiyid 




XqVwl Baca^llie sonAof R&ja Ban Ali The^r own between tiioa 
28 of which fourteen lie in Janh Jinsath, eight m Mu- 

lafiniagarj four m Bhnkarhen end two in Ehatauh The eetste 
IS aasesaed at Bs. 17,976 The head of the Tisea Saa^ids is Saiyid 
Bwaa All, the son of Ah Hasan, who owns eight Tillagee inBhn- 
karhen and six in Bhnma Sambalhera, assessed to a revenue of 
Bs 8,313 The Saijids of Kakrauh in Jfinaath own eleven villages, 
of which BIX ho in Bhuma Sambalhera and five in Bhnkarheri, 
with a revenue of Ba 7,201 SaiyidAbul Hasan left the properly 
in joint tenure between hie heirs, the chief of whom are Saiyid 
Muhamdi Hasan, Amir Haidar, Wahaj-nl^asan, Jalil-ttl-Hasan 
and Kiaa Ahmad 

The chief Jit landholder in the district is Chaudhn GhfisiMt 
Bim, the eon of Gbaadhn Jawahtr Singh of Maulahen in tabstlSS 
Muzaffiuviagar He is the head of the great family of Maulahen 
Jits, and owns twelve villages, payii^ a revenue of Be 8,736 
Of these, six he m Baghra, three in Muzaffamagar, two in 
Khaiauli and one m Bhuma Sambalhera 

The largest Gujar landholder is Bini Dbaram Eunwar, the On 
widow of Bija BaghnhiT Smgh of Landhanra m the Sahinmpur loi 
distnot. She holds an estate of twelve villages, paying a revenue 
of Ba 7,084 annually, which is the sole remaining portion of the 
great muqarran of Bfija B&m Hayil Five of the villages lie in 
Gordhanpur, three each in the parganas of Pur Chbapar and 
Bhuma Sambalhera, and one in Bhukarhen 

The Bajput landholders of the district are of littl e importanoe u 
The chief are the converted Bijputs of Eain in the Eairina t«Jbs£l 
and the Kndu Bijputs of Chan^ena in Jinsath The former hold 
four villages in pargena Shimli, assessed at Bs. 5,016 The property 
iB at present held by Bao Maqsad All Khan, Abdul Baqu Khan 
and Abdul Latif £han, the sons of Mahmud Khan, and by Abdul 
Gbafor Khan, the son of Dand Khan The Thikurs of Chandsena 
are represented ly Chaudhri Ghaasiam Singh, the son of TTmiao 
fiingh, who holds five villages in Khatauli, assessed at Bs. 6,200 

Nothing gives a better idea of the progress of a district than 7' 
an accurate account of the transfers of the landed property within 
its limits, the causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 
who have lost tile land and of those who ao the new propnetoze* 







M ttioww* time Acmb am fev mattws fi^gmding whif^ it u 
mate diffienl^ to^t Monxete iD&nmdaon th™ the tsmiB£»of hn^ 
A oomptete xegiflter of txaofifem ib mamtamed, bat many of the 
tEauflactionB vbich it records axe purely nominal, such as the 
transfer of ui estate aomsg relations and fictitious sales mth the 
object of defeating creditors. 

l>iuing settlement of 1840 to 1860 the nnmber of transfers 
was very large and the aymlable information is &irly complete. 
Up to the close of the eighteenth century the Barba Saiyids 
owned the greater portion of the eastern parganas of the distnot, 
and, with the exception of a few Fabhins and Sheikh^ were the 
onfy landlords. After the sack of Jfinsath the Baiyids deobned, 
and tbeiT viUages were seised by the Gujars of Landhanra and 
Bafaeuma After the conquest the Saiyids returned, but they semn 
to have lost their enei^ and distinguished themselves mainly 
by reokless expenditure which in many cases proved their nun 
They thus lost nearly all the large estates they formerly possessed 
in j^atauli and much of their lands in Jinsath and ACusaf^ 
DS^;ar Their villages passed into the hands of the Jits of Hau- 
laheri, Tagas, the Ksrnil family and Banias In the Jinsath 
paigana there were fewer transfers, hut a large part of their pro- 
perty fell into the hands of the mshfijans of Taira, who owed their 
position to the Saiyids of J Ansath The latter, however, did better 
than their kinsmen m Khatsuh and succeeded in purohasu^ 
several villages m that pargana. In Bhukarhen the Saiyids of 
hCorna and Tissa lost much, the chief purchasers being the xnahA^ 
jam family who held the office of treasurer to the Landhaura SAja. 
From 1840 miwards the Tissa and Sambhalhera Saiyids regained 
much of their property, but in the khAdir the BmaUex proprietors 
lost almost all their lands to the Banias. 

Is the fifusaffiBEsagar tahsfl there were fewer Saiyids and 
oonsegueiitly fewer lugs truisfers The NawAb of SamAl pur- 
chased largely, as also did the head of the Bathen Saiyids In 
Put»Chha]»r the Landhaura treasurer bought up all the land of 
the JAnsath Saiyids and several villf^s belonging to smaller 
o<unmnnities who were allowed to after the lapse of the 

Land h aura muqmran Hie JAts and Tagas, however, held their 
own, and the same remwk i^hes to Baghio. 
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In the BndliAae tehell there were fewer tranafeiB Uiaii any- 
erfaere else in the distnet (hily aae-tenth of the areain patgeoe 
Bn^hAnB changed hands between 1840 and 1800, the Bljpnts, 
Jits and Tagas still retaining the greater part of their possessions. 
The JAts and Path4ns of Shik&rpui lost a good deal, chiefly owing 
to their perfmnances dunng the mutiny In Kfindhla, too, the 
(fld prt^netois lost seventeen per cent of their posseasions 

In the Bh4mli tahsll the transfers for the same period wore 
not very nomeioiDS. In the Sh4mli pargana the small Path&ns, 
Bilachis and Sheikhs lost nearly all their posseasKma, ohiefly 
through litigation and rehellion In Th4na Bhswan the latter 
cause resulted in the oonfiscatioii of the property of the @ieikh-> 
xedas, while in Jhmjhana the Musalmin losses amounted to 
about one-dialf of the total area transferred In Kair4na the 
Gujars were the chief losers, the land for the most part passing 
into the hands of the money-lenders It thus appears that 
thrcfi^hout the district transfers were greatest where Musalmfins 
were proprietors. This was possibly due in some cases to the 
severity of the early a^^ssment'^, but more often to extravagance, 
and among the propnetaiy cultivating communities we find it to 
be a general rule that the most industrious gam at the expense 
of then weaker neighbours The iSettlement Officers wereTlic 
always in ffivouz of maintaining tho village oomimmities as fai°^* 
as possible against the Banias, being mflnenoed by their own 
impressions as to the state of prosperity or otherwise in the vil- 
lages they inspected With r^rd to^tho constant tendency on 
the part of the Banias to increase their possessions, it may be of 
interest to quote the words of Sir Auckland Colvin and Idr 
Cadell, both of whcm were Settlement Offioers in this district 
The former thus records his experience ** The method m which 
the original landholders are first reduced to cultivators, and finally 
driven away, is a matter of dail} expenenoe At diflerent 
times I have had i^pOTtumties of semng it in its difierent stages. 

If the landlord has not bought the cultivating r^hts, he first 
gets the patwfin on his side. He then oconmencea a career of 
amts for arrears of rent, refiising to divide the grain wh«i 
npe, and preferring to embarrass the cultivators by subsequent 
httgatuu The oultivatoiaj cm tbsxr aide, axe nothing loth, and 



enter <xi the contest in the hope of disposBeaeing the propnetor or 
vortyiz^ ^im oat of hu estate The farmer psrfy oerer, the 
latter only tmdei the prospect of ruin, mshes for ooznpromise. 
Deoiees and balances aocrue, the cnltiYatots are nnoble to meet 
the acoamulated demands , at last a suit for ouster u brought, 
and the cultivators lose their right of ooonpanoy From that 
moment the fight is over The landlord lets out his fields to 
men from other villages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is 
abandoned, the houses fall in, the high-walled enolosores are 
levelled, and in a corner of the village a space is cleared for 
the low huts of m&lfs or the yards of Gham&rs The prin- 
cipal reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action 
1 believe to be that the Mah&jan landlord does not see in 
what his real interest ooneists He looks fi>r increased profits 
from an increased share in the produce of the land, not from 
an mor afeie m the produce itself hence he seeks to cultivate it 
with men who will not haggle about their share The independ- 
ent qnalities of J&ts and Bfijputs are odious to him The qualitieB 
that distinguish them are precisely those which he most dishkea 
First-rate agnoulture, unceasing labour, and an intelligent 
tenantry are not his object He prefers indifferent tillage and 
snhmissive hands And what in this disinot is dona <m a small 
scale would, if occasion offered, be reproduced on a much larger 
Population IS abundant and agriculture is the chief resource 
Hence, in as far as the village communities or cultivators with 
right of occupancy were destroyed, so far would the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the mah&jms 
chose to impose But if the germs of social progress lie in the 
indepeadenoe, the leisure and the comfort of the mass, and to 
such independence, leisure, or oomfort Ihe tenure of the mahijan 
18 fatal, does not a system in an agricultural society, in propor- 
tion as it extends mahfijan tenures and deatroys the village 
oommunitiee and the occupancy tenants, militate against the 
conditions of social advanoement ? Indeed, it is difficult to see 
what benefit can at present be expected from large native land- 
holders in this part of India. They do not understand ,tiie 
duties of landlords They have no enterpnse or wish to improve 
the country and forward its social proqierity, and they would 
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be ^ very lart to mtemet themeelvee aboat the eduoetuMi ox 
ptogmsB of the masses. All ezpaneno^ I bdieve, proves^ even 
if all A pr%or% reasoning had fuled to point out^ tbit, as a rale, 
among an agnculJtural people great laadbrda and a flonnslung 
community are moompatible , and most assuredly of all great 
landlords the least likely to belie m^perienoe -woald be the sd- 
kukars of this district A few huge estates are in every way 
desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to 
have nothing but laige estates ” 

Mr Csdell thus writes of the Bania land owneis 
" Jnstice oompels me to say that ift this district the Banias 
have, on the whole, shown themselves no worse than proprietoxs 
of other castes. Almost without any exception large proprietors 
have done nothing for their land, and Banias, if they do nothing 
more, generally manage to settle hamlets where population is de< 
fioient It IS only the smaller Bania landlords that have time 
for detailed oppression, and the worst of these are certainly bad 
enough , they treat their tenants as they do thoir debtors , their 
chief endeavour n* to get them more and more into their hutds, 
to reduce the occupancy tenant to the position of a tenant^t- 
wiU, and if he is then tronblesome, i e eometbing above the 
onngii^ Chamir, to eject him from the village But the worst 
petty Bania proprietor is cipialled in harshness and surpassed in 
oounge and determination by the bad Baiyid or Fathfin land- 
lord, and except that people resent oppressicm on the part of a 
new tyrant more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely 
that the unprivileged and unprotected cnltivstoi would find 
little to choose between the two, between the new landlord and 
the old, and would probably prefer the Bania to the Pathin, 
or the Sheikh or J^, if not to the Saiyid The protected 
tenant, on the other hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has 
influence enough to obtain fiom the tenant the not very valuable 
but highly-prized present of hay and straw, fuel, molasses, Saa , 
upon which in many villages the Bania can only oonnt 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights It is probably from 
the same cause, the foehng of the comparative secnrity of their 
ittfluenoe, that Saiyid landlords often allow to thmr tenants a 
frasdom in boildug and m planting which the Bama would 
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never oheer&lfy jiekL , and on the vlwde the old proprietor, if, 
whea rMued, he is n more violent, is a less inadionB, oiemy than 
the new, and, when he is on good terms with his tenants, is a more 
generous and kindlier friend In most instance, indeed, the 
wont feature of the Bania landlord u his conduct m obtaimng> 
land, not after its acquisition , and when lOie now proprietor has 
swindled onltivatitig proprietors out of their ancestral land aixyr 
terms between the two are impossible , and such villages furnish 
the worst instances of Bania oppression, and it is chiefly in the 
interest of the poor and ignorant that Government interference 
IB reqtured, and can be productive of good. The reckless Saiyid 
knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end , the 
petty owner needs what protection the law can give him from 
fraud, and good pohcy demands that every obstacle should be 
thrown in the way of the usurer obtaining land from the class 
whioh sufleis most injustice during, and the greatest oppression 
after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their anoestral 
land.’* 

Beitween 1860 and 1890 the amount of transfers was about 
60,000 acres. The chief lopers were the Saiyids and Gujars, who 
between them lost more than half the total area transferred 
Over 8,500 acres passed out of the hands of Oovernment to 
other proprietors, and this area should properly be excluded 
from the rest The J&ts lost nearly 7,800 acres, and the R&j- 
pnts, both Hindu and Musalm&n, nearly 3,000 acres Besides 
these, the Bihichis, who parted with nearly 7J500 acres, abne 
deserve mention, as they lost over one-third of their small 
pn^rty The ksBes of the smaller proprietors are more consi- 
derable than would appear from the figures, as the J&ts of 
Idauhdimu largely extended their possosaions The chief 
gainers were Bamas who increased their estates by over 38,000 
acres. Next to them come Sheikhs, £hattns, Br&hmans, the 
Bown&l flunily and Bohras It thus appears that nearly three- 
iburths of the land transferred passed into the hands of the 
money-lenders. 

Ihinng the past ten years the total number of transfers 
has been 809, and in 903 of these ike losers were Saiyuh^ 
Smikbs and Pathins, uduch shows that the old tendeocy oi t2i« 



Hnflslm&n pn^neton to lose thoir poBseasioiis through 0xtn» 
vaganoe ib Btill mamtuned at the preeent daj Mr Caddish 
remark that transfers in this district haTo been uniaflnenced by^ 
the levemre demand applies equally to the preeejit pMnod« 8ino» 
Mr OadelPd settlement the number of cases undcrpnvate sales has 
iDoreasod almost systematically The vendors are mostly Mu-> 
salmfins, Bfijputs and Gujars, and the reason for their decline is 
obviously the same now as it has been in the past In the 
case of the Saiyid and Bheikhaada communities large pro^ 
perties have dwindled into petty shares of small area, while 
the expenses have remained the same The Ktfjpnts and Gti- 
jars of this distnot are reckless in the matter of cnltivation 
and prefw to follow their own pursuits Dunng the years 1890 
to 1895 the average number of cases of sale under orders of court 
was 203 annually, while there wore on an average 734 cases of 
private sale and 661 cases of transfers under mortgage Thefte- 
figures show a constant increase over those of the period of the 
former settlement During the yearn 1895 to 1900 the average 
number of sales under order of court rose to 221, while private sales 
increased to 1,010 and transfers under mortgage to 892 Irfissee- 
have been greatest on the part of the Sheikhs, who are responsible 
for over one-third of the total number of transfers, while next to« 
them come Pathfins, Mah4jans aud Saiyids^ The chief gmners,. 
strange to say, have been the Buy ids, ^those property Bas largely 
^tended of late years throughout the whole of the J&nsath tahsfl 
ISfext to thorn come the money-lenders and the Jfits Transfem 
have been numerons in Jdusath alone, the only other parganas la 
which any number of cases have occurred being those of 
Budh&na tahsll, B(^;lira, Sh^b, aud Jhinjbma 
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Fob administrative purposes the district is divided into Ad 
four tahsils, each of which comprises soveral parganas The 
Muaaffamagar tah<«il, which occupies the north oential portion 
of the distnot, is made up of the five parganas of Mazaffamagar, 
Charth&wa], Baghra, Pm Ghhaparj and Gordhanpur The «T&n> 
sath tahsfl in the south-east contains the parganas of Jauli-JAn- 
eath^ Khatauh, Bhuma Sambalhers and Bhuharhcn The south- 
western tahell IB known as Bndh&na, and contains the three 
parganas of Budhitna, Shik&ipur and Kfindhla Lastly comes 
the north-western tahsfl known as Eatrfinai, which is divided 
into the file parganas of Kair&na, 6h&mli, Th^na Bhawan 
Jhi&jhana and Bidauh The whole is in the charge of the 
Collector of Ifuzafi&irnBgar under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Meerut 

The sanctioned executive staff of the district consists of a pi 
Collector, four full-powered Magistrates, of whom one is usually 
a Covenanted Civilian, four Tahsflddrs with magisterial powers, 
a District Superintendent of Pohoe, a Civil Surgeim, who is 
generally an Assistant Surgeon in charge, and a Deputy 
Inspeotor of Sohools Besides these, there are three benches of 
Himorary Magistrates in the municipal towns of Muzaffamagar, 
£air£na, and K&ndhla, respectively, the members of which are 
invested with 3rd class magisterial powers, and dispose of petty 
criminal cases occurring within municipal limits There are also 
two Honorary M^istrate^ sitting einglv, one Saiyid Mahdi All 
Khan, at Jinsath, with jnnsdiction within the J&nsath and 
Miranpur police-circles, and the other, Saiyid Murtaza Husain, 
who resides at Jauli and exercises junsdiotion within the oirolea 
of Bhopa and Gordhanpur For the purposes of civil jurisdiction 
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the whole dietnot lies within the Sah&nnpiir judgeship There 
are two oivil courts m the district, that of the Munsif of Muzaf- 
^niagar and tdiat of the Munsif of Kaiz&na. Appeals from both 
of these he to the Civil Judge of Sah&rBZipur 

The administrative changes within the district have been 
vezy great smoe the British conquest, and the existing parganas, 
owing to the numorons alterations which have taken place in the 
boundaries, represent the Akban mahfilo only in name In the 
days of Akbar the whole of the district belonged to Sark&r 
Sahdranpur with the exception of pargana EAndhla, which lay 
wifhm the boundaries of Sark&r Dehli At that time the pargana 
of Mtussfi^magar was known as Sarwat, the name being changed 
to Muzafiarnagar in the reign of 8h&hjah£n, when Sarwat Wid 
Khatauli were bestowed upcm Saiyid MuzoSar Khan Khan- 
jah&n, in whose honour the town of Muzaffamagar was founded 
by hiB sou The present pargana of Gordhanpui was then 
known as Tnghlaqpur from th^ village of that name on the left 
bulk of the Ganges Canal in Pur Chhapar The name was 
changed to IN'nrnegar in 1S42, but from 1855 the tract has borne 
the name of Gordhanpur The presen t pargana of 8h&mli is made 
up of a portion of what was formerly Kairfina with the addition 
of the old pargana of Banat The subdivision was known as 
Sh&mli-Banat up to the settlement of 18C0 A village of Kai'* 
rfina named Muhsmmadpiir Zanardar formed a portion of the 
jAgii of Kaw&b Hakim Muqarrab Khan in the roign of Jahftn- 
gfr, and was bestowed by him on a ibJJbwer, who diunded a bazdr 
in Muhammadpur and called it Shdmli after his own name 
The jfigir remained in the family of Muqarrab Khan until the 
imgn of Bahddur 8h&b, who resumed it and formed it with a 
few other villages into a tappa, which m oourseof time acquired 
the name of a pargana. 

The names Jauli-J^sath and Bhuma-Sambalhera explain 
their ongin In the former case, there was a single pargana of 
Jauli, from which J&naath was formed through the influence of 
the Saiyids in the reign of Farrokh Siyar It was incorporated 
with what remained of Jauli in 1842 under its present name, 
md the t^isll is now nsnally called J&nsath Bhnma was a 
MBparate pargana until Mr Thornton’s settlwent, when it was 
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4>rokeii Dp uid the greeter peetion was included in Bahenma. 
The latter paigana was again dismembered, and the northera 
portions went to swell the area of the reconstituted patgona of 
Bbuma and part to Bhnkarben Bhuma is now inolnded with 
<6ambalhera as one pargona, known as BhumarSambalhera or 
simply Bhxunau The present pargana of Shikdrpor is made up 
of portions of the two old Akhan parganas of Shoron-Paln 
and Khudi the latter is the old name of the town of Sbik&r- 
pur The pargana of Thfina Bhawan was know n in the days 
■of Akbor as Thdna Bhim, a name derived from the founder of 
the pnnnpal town , but <«iiice the oonquost the town has been 
called Th^na Bhawan from the celebrated Hindu temple of 
Bhawfim 

After the conquest in 1803 the district was attached to ifoi 
Moradabad In August 1804 the area compn mg the present 
distnot of Muzaffarnagar was asqgned to Sahdranpur, w bich ***' 
then extended from the Siwdhk hills as far south a» the north* 
ern parganas of Bulandshahr, then a portion of Ahgarh For 
tho first two years part of the distnet was admimetered 
by tho Besident at Dehli until 1800, when the unwieldy 
tract was divided into a northern and 'louthern charge under 
Colie tors stationed at Sah&iaupur and Meerut It wa^ not till 
1824 that the present di trict was formed by creating a Sub- 
Collectorship at Muraffiimagar, with revenue jurisdiction over 
the parganas of MuKaSamagar, Baghra, 8h&mli, Bidauli, Jhin* 
jhana, Charthdwal, £hatauli, Jauli, Pur Chhapar, Gordhanpur, 
Bhukarhen, JAnsath, Sboron, and Lalukhon Mr 'W Hundas 
was the first 6ub>Collector, and he was succeeded in 1826 by 
Mr Franco, during whose administration the 8ub-Golleetor- 
ship was converted into a regular distnet, and farther changes 
took place which reduced tho SahAranpiir distnct proper to 
only twenty-five parganas At this time Lakhnauti and 
Kurnagar were taken away from SahAranpur Of the parganas 
named above Jauli is now included in JAnsath and Ehoron in 
ShikArpur 

The next great senes of changes took place in 1841 conse- ft 
quent on the settlement of 1838 — 1840, when 134 villages were 
transferred from SahAia&par to this distnet, oomprising 72 
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li^es fx^ Th&ia Bhairaji, 16 from Channsatkhen^ 12 from 
Boorkee, ^0 &om Deoband, five each from Gangob, Xaaauta, 
and Manglanr, four from Ndkur, three from Sah&ranpur, and 
one each &om Bimpur and Jaur&ei These were distributed as 
follows Thdna Bhawan retained 53 villages, while 20 each 
were assigned to Jhiajhana and Charth6wsl, 16 to Gordhanpur, 
five to Baghra, four each to Bh&mh, Bidauli, and Muzaffarnagar, 
three to Par, two to Kaix&na, and one each to Budh&na^ 
Jansdth, and Khatauli In return for this, 93 vill^es, assess- 
ed at Bs 69,781, were transferred to Sahdranpur at the 
same time From the old pargana of Lakhnauti 58 vilU^es 
were given to Gangoh, three to Ndkur, Be\en to Bdmpnt, 
and one to Kdtha. Of the remainder, 17 villages wore taken 
from Xnmagar, five from Pur Cbhapar and two from Baghra 
of these, four were transferred to Dcoband, eight to Manglanr^ 
nine to Boorkee, and thiee to Jawalapnr These arrangements 
were sanctioned bj Go^emment and came into foroo from 
January 1842 At the same time that these changes took 
place in the north, the southern boundary was enlarged by 
the transfer of paigana» Shikirpur, Budhdna, Kfindhla, Xairdna, 
Gangeiu, Fhugana, Titaiw&ra and BhumarSambalhcra from 
Meerut Of the'«, Gangeru and Phugana have been absorbed 
in X&ndbla, and Titarwdra in Kalirdna. In 1820 Gangeru 
contained only two villages, Titarwfira had only eight, Shoron 
BIX, Phugana seven, Lalukhon six, and Jauli and Sambalhera 
sixteen each, so that* the necessity for absorption is evident 
The difficulty of identifying the exact areas of the old 
paiganas is manifest, not only on account of the numerous 
changes^ but also by reason of the great increase in the number 
of jnah&ls 

In 1863 there were many other change^ of minor import- 
ance, the alterations being chiefly internal Twelve villages 
were transferred from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar, one oaoh being 
given to Jane&th and Bhuma from tho old pargana of Niloha 
T^apur, and two from Chaprauh to Kandhla. At thb same 
time one village was transferred from Bhuma to Niloha. 

The first settlement of the district followed on the orders 
^ven to the Collector of Moradabad on the 2nd of October 1803, 
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directing him to afttech to his own district sach portions of the 
conquer^ AjUiratta territory as lay near the Moradabad fron- 
tier, and to make a settlement fox one year on aa fasr and 
moderate terms as oould be attained witb the information avidl- 
able At a meeting of the CoUectors of Moradabad and Eto- 
wah and the Agent of the GrOTemor General at Farrokhabad, 
wbich took place at Koil on the 28th of October, it ^yas arrang- 
ed that the tract now comprised in the district of Sahfiranpur 
Muzaffiimagar, and part of Meorat should be manned by the 
Collector of Moradabad, and this allocation was confirmed as a 
temporary measure in November It was already recogmsed 
that a subdivision of this portion would be necessary at an early 
date on account of the extreme distance of the north-western 
Du&b from Moradabad, and the consequent difficultv ot enforc- 
ing efficient civil authonty near the Sikh frontier In Decem- 
ber 1803 a now arrangement was made by which the tract was 
to be formed into a separate charge under Mr J D Guthrie ^ 
but hiB transfer did not take place till the 80th August 1804, 
on account of the dioturbcd state of the district It would 
thus appear that the first settlement was made by Mr Vf 
Xieycester of Moradabad, but no further information on this 
point is a\ ailablc 

During the first two years of British rnle the Government ti 
was naturally compelled to follow the existing arrangements ^ 
Large tracts of country were then held by the great muqarran- 
dfira, which rendered settlement operations easier B&ja Bfim- 
davfil, of Laodhaura, hold the greater portion of the present par- 
gana of Pur Chhapor and some estates beyond its limits Bdja 
Noin Singh, the Giijar chioitam of Bahsuma, remained master 
of Bhiima while the Marhal familv, led by Muhamdi Khan, 
MbUMir ivhjii and Ghairat Ali Khan, retained possession of the 
greater part of Mnzaffarnagar, Shoron and Charth4wal, which 
they had formerly held m jiglr for the support of troops The 
]>argana'!> of Bandt and Baghra were held on a similar tenure by 
Najabat All Khan The deseendants of Kh4njahto held nearly 
the whole of Kfaataiih in detached estate, and the remainder 
was in the possession of a Bujput muqarranddr The greater 
part of Jauli-Jdnsath was held by the Saiy id fiunilies, and 
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Blmkarhw aftd Suabalhen vere shared between the Gnjar elue& 
and siudler mnqarrand&rs. Up to the end of May 1805 tha 
Golleotor perfbAaed the duties of Magistrate and Colleotor fox* 
both divisions of Sah&ianpur The office of Magistrate of the 
soathein division was then handed over to the newly -appointed 
Judge and Magistrate of Meerut , but the separation of thw 
duties of Magistrate and Collector for Bahdranpur did not tak£r 
place till the 27th of October 1805 

The first triennial settlement from 1805 — 1808 was made by 
Mr Guthne. In his letter to the Meerut Magistrate, still pre- 
served in Board^s records of May 24th, 1805, he shows his 
partiality towards the great landowners of the distnct, and also 
gives an interesting aocount of the state of affeirs then prevailing 
This support given to the larger landholders was rendered almost 
neoessary on account of the frequent inroads of the Sikhs and 
P Indians, for the Oolloctor had no military forco at his disposal 
and was compelled to depend on the native aristooracy for the> 
maintenance of British authority Some idea of the damage 
done by tbe Sikbs may be estimated from the fact that in 1805 
the loss of revenue caused by the destruction of crops in the 
Sahiranpni district as it then stood, and exclusive of the par- 
gaaas under the Besident at Dehh, was estimated at Bs 86,905,. 
without counting the cultivator's shares of the profit and the 
plundering of cattle In Jul^ 1805 the Collector wrote — ** The 
loss in cattle sustained by the zomfnd&is lu these parganas near 
the Jumna is luinons in its present efiecta and future oonse- 
qnasoes. From the best information that 1 can proonre the- 
number of oattle driven away from the distnct by the Sikhs 
smoantB to 30,000” Besides this, a lai^e number of villages 
were plundered or burnt and contributions in money and grain 
were extorted by the Sikhs This naturally resulted in a state 
of depiesaion owing to the loss of stock and capital which could 
not be quickly replaced, so that it was many years befiwe all 
traces of the misrule thst prevailed before the conquest oan be 
said to have been eradicated. To such a degree did tbe influeuoft 
of the Bikhs prevail, that the people allowed their oountiy to 
be divided into pattis, each of which paid blackmail to certain 
8ikh Sard&cs. From this and also from the exactions practised 
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by tlie M^rnttas arose the great estates of the farmerB just as 
tile siinilar sjeteni of t&lnqd&rs oame into prominenoe in Oudh. 
Although the system possessed some advant^es, it resulted, on 
the other hand, in the entire depreeeioii of the Bmaller zamlndixs, 
who, not only from want of capital but also from lack of confi- 
dence m any form of government whatever, preferred to allow 
their estates to be &rnied with a certainty of sharing a stipu- 
lated part of the produce and to forego the advantc^es to be 
derived from managing their own land This state of things 
had gone on for a long time before the British rule, and after 
the conquest it was impossible to immediately inaugurate a new 
system 

Mr Guthrie’s settlement was based on the estimate of tahsll- 
dfizs, checked by references to former accounts The Collector 
went on tour in November 1805, and inspected each pargana as 
well as he could, making an actual measurement of the crops 
whenever any zanilnddr objected to the proposed a^essment. 
This settlement does not, cither owing to its moderation, to 
fairly high prices, or to good r-easons, «eem to have pressed 
heavily Wherever any donbt occurred it was ruled in favour of 
the landholder^, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower 
the re\eiiae The demand was, as a whole, distinctly high, for 
but little increase was attempted fox many years, end in eome 
oases it was found necessary to grant remissions or suspensions 
As only the figures of the whole district of 8ah&ranpur are 
available, it is impossible to state the revenue of the tract now 
included in Muzaffarnagar 

About the middle of 1805 the paxganas under tht charge of ^ 
the Resident at Dehli were transferred to the Collector of Sohd- i 
raopur Th%e parganas were for a time under the hand of^ 
Begam Somru, and in reviewing her aocoimts the Collector asked 
for an explanation os to the highness of the charges for collec- 
tion To this she replied that dunng the Mahratta war no 
zamlnd&rs paid rent willingly, and therefore she wa* obliged 
to hire half the inhabitants of the ^'ll]age as matchlockmen, in 
order to keep the rest in subjection Mr Guthne experienced 
the same difiBcnlty, as he found it impossible to realiee the 
revenue until Colonel Burn^s detachment marched to Sahfinnpus,. 

17h 



The lands held in farm b 7 the Gujars and other chieftoing wm 
oontiQiied to them, and thej f^;reed to ahetain from collectii^ 
transit and baz&r does for their respeotiTe grants, and for this 
they neither asked nor received oompensation 

The second settlement, that of Mr Dambleton, was oon- 
eluded for another term of three years from 1808’->1811, and 
owing either to inherent defects, or to accidents of seasons, or to 
the ngidity of the rovenno system, or to all those oau'^es com- 
bined, it led to many transfers and much distress Although, as 
Mr Gadell pointed out, it seems strange that any villages 
should have been able to pay at that time a revenue even greater 
than imposed at pre<«nt, it must be remembered that the great 
landholders were able to protect their villages to some extent 
from the Sikh raiders, and the positnui of the more northerly 
pargana£> may have helped to lessen their mnecuntv The 
attention of the Sikhs was chiefly directed toward? the Meerut 
district, and consequently they appeared to have been much 
oftener round Khatauh and Mironpiir than in the north of 
Mnzaflarnagar This part of the distnot, which was held by 
the broken down Saiyid zamfnd&is, undoubtedly sufieied ex- 
tremely, and very few \illages now remained in tho hands of 
their original propnetop> Elsewhere, too, wherever the vilh^ 
community was disunited, the Government demand was met 
with the greatest diMoulty, and assessmentt that at the present 
time would seem only moderate then led quiokly to transfero 
The settlement, too, began with a famine which onlv served to 
bring about sooner the ine>itable result This settlement was 
intended to have been permanent , but fortunately the Board 
of Directors refused to sanction the arrangement In 1811 there 
should have been another settlement, but Government, availing 
itself of the silence of R^ulaticm X of 1812 m regard to it, left 
the assessment undisturbed, and the duty of the Collector, 
Mr Oldham, was confined to the settlement of lapsed farms and of 
those few estates the propnetoro of which declined to abide by 
the existing arrangement Thus the second settlement was 
allowed to remain in force for a further period of four years 
ending in 1815 As it began, eo it ended with a famine The 
^nng crops in 1815 were very seriously injured and in some 
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tMMe destroyed by the^eorly nun^ and this calamity -was 
followed by a dioi^ht. 

The next settlement was a quinquennial one, from 1815 to Sett 
1820 Mr Shakejpear, to whom the task was assigned, was so of i 
impressed with the distress which prevailed, that he granted 
reduotions in all the southern parganas, as well as in most of the 
adjoining parganas of Meerut, which afterwards contri bated 
villages to the district of Muzafiarnagar In Khatauli alone ho 
reduced the demand for 78 estatas from Bs 52,289 to Rs. 45,708 
in the first, and Rs 47,GC9 in the last year of Bettlement This 
was far from meeting with the approval of the Board of Com- 
mi&jionexs, who considered that Mr Dumblctou'e avSeasment 
was moderste, simply because the revenue had always been col- 
lected, obbvious of the fact that in 1814 alone 21 villages in 
Khatauli had been put up for sale and 13 were sold for arrears 
As far as it is possible now to judge, Mr Shakespear’s reduc- 
tions wore absolutely required, but unfortunately he did not 
furnish detailed reasons for the lodiictton, while his estimates of 
assets nere shown in many cases to be untru tworthy More- 
over, the Board did not take into any account Mr 8hakespear*3 
desire to save, as far as poshible, the old proprietors from 
debtruction, nor was this locogniood as desirable till many years 
later 

Accordingly, Mr Calvert, who wai already in chaise of the 
northern division, was directed to re\ lee the settlement of some 
of the pnncipal pargana^, but his other duties, his long indis> 
position and subsequent decease prevented the revision, and the 
Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without making 
anv further attempt Altliough it is entirely useless to endea* 
vonr to ascertain the actual revenue of the present district of 
Muza&rnagar at that time on account of tlie niinierons changes 
in the parganas that have ainoc oconreed, it may be noted that 
Mr Shakespear^s assessment involved a dec^ea^e of Bs 94,997 
in the first year and of Bs 16 185 in the last, for the whole 
district of Meemt As a matter of iact, the remissions were 
individually small except m D&dri and Dasna, neither of which 
has anything to do with this distnot Mr Dumbleton’s settle- 
ment had been unduly severe in Bhukarheri, and, althmigh 
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modifioations had been made by Mr Oldham, ebll further 
rednotions wetfle granted at the third regular settlement 

Generally speaking, Mr Shakeepear’s settlement brought 
reduetioQ or equakration eze^t to the balk of Pur Chhapsr, 
whioh came under a different arrangement More than three* 
fifths of the present paigana of that name was included in the 
maqarran of Bfija R&m^ydl and only came under settlement 
in 1813 The township of Fur and the outlying villages belong- 
ing to it, as well as other e^tate^ in which Saiyids had formerly 
more dibtinot rights, were withdrawn from the muqarran 
after the first settlement, and were asse^^sed by Mr DumbletMi 
at a btun which was never exceeded till 1860 On the death of 
Bfija B&mday&l in 1813 village^ to the number of 31 in all 
were settled with the original propnotors, while three remained 
in the hands of his daughter-in-law for 17 years The lapsed 
viilfi^es were fi]>t settled by Mr Chamberlain, whose assrasment 
was very severe, eipemallj as the pargana was then very 
deficient in means of irrigation and constantly Lable to the 
influences of drought 

The fir^t quinqiienmal asse-isment was extended for a 
second period oi fivo years m every district except Meerut by 
the orders of Government m 1818 It was during this time 
that the present district was fiibt formed bv making Miuafiar- 
nagar the headquarter of a separate Bub-Colloctorship, consisting 
of ten porganas, to which seven were subsequently added from 
Meerut The fourth regular seitlemcnt, however, did not take 
place till 1825 There wa<» a revision in 1820, but the report is 
not available and the accounts are contradictory In some 
Villages the re>enae was mainta tied throughout and m others 
there was a progres<«ive increase said to have been made by Mr 
James Fraser In Relation VII of 1822 an attempt was made 
to remedy the existing state of confusion as to the rights and 
liabiliti^ by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system 
of record , but nothing was done till 1825, and so onmbersinne 
was the machinery then employed that it was found neaeasary 
to direct that, wherever the inquiry contemplated by the 
Begnlation was not completed, a third summary settlement for 
the years 1825 to 1830 shonld be made until such time aa the 
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revuKA oould be effeoted* We knowj bowereri for certain that 
the lapsed villages in Pur Ghhapar were reeetlMd in 1820 for 
five ^^ears by Mr Moore. He did not raise the assesBinents of 
hia predecessor, and in some oases he reduced them , bat the 
nghtsof the communities were treated either with disfavour or 
neglect, and the system of farms was generally introduced 
Portunately, however, only one man, Sheikh Kalian of Rajapur 
in Seoband, profited by the new policy He had been formerly 
in the Mshratta service and latterly had held the rank of Cap* 
tain under the British Government In some cases he is said 
to have farmed with the consent of the proprietors , in other 
Tillages the aamfnd&rs refused, or were said to have refused, to 
engage, and in others the owners were recorded as not having 
attended %eikh Kalian, however, never succeeded in becom- 
ing permanent owner of the large property thus obtained, fox his 
exactions became so notorious that an investigation was made in 
1822 and the farms were cancelled, the proprietary oommumties 
being again admitted to eng^ements 

The settloment of 1825 wa<« concluded by Mr Cavendish Sei 
m the northern paiganao and by Messro Hundas and Boulder- 
son m those of the south This settlement brought no consider- 
able enhancement There was a blight ri<«e m Muzaffarnagar 
and Pur Chhapar, chiefly owing to the lapse of revenue-free 
holdings. The total revenue of Pur Chhapar was not reduced 
by Mr Cavendibh, who satisfied himself with a minute investi- 
gation m order to equalize the incidence of the demand In 
Bhukarheri the as essment still remained below that of the 
second bettlement In Bhuma-Sambalhera a reduction was 
granted by Mr Tulloh who settled this pargana for the period 
from 1824 to 1825 In Khatauli toid Jin^ath the records 
ace too inooftiplete to warrant any definite aasertion, but it 
may safely bo assumed that there was no general enhance- 
ment. 

Mr Pranoo, the first Collector of Muzaflismagar, wasgei 
entrusted with the duty of making the fifth regular settlemmt, 
which, though intended to last for five years only, was confirmed 
for a second period of five years and remained in force till 
1840. ^bis settlement again aimed at eqoahaaUon rather than 
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cnIiaaoeiDeiitj exeept in oa« pargana, Pnr Chbapar, and here the 
incieaae in the demand was again remitted a few years later by 
Mr Thornton Fai^ana Bhuma ISambalhera, which was still 
retained in the Meernt distnot, was again settled by Mr Glyn 
la 1831 ^ a slight morease on the old assessment, but three years 
later his settlement was revised by Mr Elliot, and the aspessment 
was again raised, the demand eventually fixed being more than 15 
per cent in excess of that a^e^sed by Mr Tulloh The result 
of this was the complete rum of seieral families of Saiyida, for 
the demand was then greater than that which could be main- 
tained even after the intioduotion of the canal 

The sixth rogular settlement was made under Kegnlation 
of 1833 The preliminary steps were taken as early as 
1836, when Mi Pick commenced the mes«urements, but the 
entire district was remeB<iured by Mr Thornton in 1838 and 
distributed into circles containing soil of a similar quahtv 
For these circles average rent-rates were obtained which formed 
the basis of the settlement The information with regard to 
this assessment is xn maav points insufficient, for owing to the 
mutiny the whole of the detailed xecoids were lost Mr 
Thornton had previonsly settled Bahfiranpur on the basis of a 
natural soil classification In Muzafiarnagar he introduced an 
artificial classification with regard to the home-land in the 
jjDinediate neighbourhood of the village's) which he ohLsed as 
ftiudn. Of the whole area so much was asae^ed as miadn as 
came up to the average proportion of thdt olas of land to the 
entire holding, while the remainder was entered as raudi as 
eoine reward for the cultiiators’ industry This average propor- 
tion he found to amount to 16 5 per cent In deciding upon 
this pnnciple of action, the unequal state of oultivatiou and the 
pressure of assessment on the individual villages were found 
to be great obstacles to an equal distribution of the demand 
The effects were still vinibk of the assertion by the former 
government to an absolute proprietary right in the sml, and 
to the exaction of a full rent from the humbler classes, while 
peculiar consideration was shown for many of the higher ranks 
the demand in their cases being frequently lowered to what was 
realty a very cum Many of the highox oIsssas had xko 
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ogpital to ae«st thei< teftants, and at the aame time were not 
able to xesiat the temptation of exacting the highest rent they 
ooold get, so that frequently agriculture was in a very depressed 
oondition In many villages the former revenue waa assessed 
at a cultivating rate, and here the new demaud was reduced so 
as to leave a lair maigin of profit to the propnetors Further, 
although the natural soil classifioaticm was well known to the 
people, its applioatioa was a matter of some difficulty for the 
purposes of assessment, inasmuch as the rents were almost 
invariably paid in kind 

In his treatment of irrigated or rather irrigable land^ 
Mr Thomtem difiered from many other offioers He disti nguish- ton i 
ed the land actually irrigated during the year of measurement **“ 
from the laud irngable, but not irrigated, from wells or canals 
Rij argument was that of all the land round a well, although 
the whole is watered in the coarse of two years, only half is 
irrigated in either one year He therefore treated both as 
irng^ted land in order to get the real produce of the year Ho 
thus took the average produce of the irrigated and irrigable 
but not irrigated, land, and applied the rate thus obtained to 
the whole irngable area Vherc money rents are paid, tho 
average rent is to be looked hr , but here, where rents arc paid 
lu kind, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce 
of irngated land for all the land watered in that year and also 
for all the land watered in previous years, but not in the year of 
measnrement 

Haling £xed on homogeneous circles according to soils, the 
next step was to aooertain fair average rent-rates for each class 
of seals To accomphsh this, a rental was formed for the whole 
cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by 
applying average money -rates to the whole extent of each kind 
of crop found in that denomination, and then this rental was 
divided by the sum of the cultivated area of that particular 
denomination of soiL The result obtained was taken as tho 
average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle 
The discovery of the money-rates for each kind of produce was 
a matter of some difficulty, for most of the tenures were bhaiya- 
ohfir^ where no rent was paid, end even when rent wes pud. 
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it was generally taken m kind and not m cash The onty 
esoeption to the prevaUnoe of rents m kind was in the case ef 
Bugarosne, ootton, fodder, end maize, for which money-rates 
were always paid as a matter of oustom In the case of rents 
paid in kind the entire produce of a field was first ooneotly 
asoertamed and one-tenth was struck oS in heu of wages fbr 
cuttmg and clearing, and then from eaoh remaining mound a 
fixed proportion was assigned to the landholder ttb this 
caloulatiOD he apphed the average prices ruling, and thus obtain- 
ed his average rent-rate He derived his estimates and the 
amount of produce fitnn the village accounts of the divisKm 
of crops for a period of 14 years, and also, in the case of the rain 
crops, by selecting three or four village^ in each circle and esti- 
mating the actual produce of the s tan ding crops field by field 
Having proceeded thus far, he apphed the average of the money- 
rates for the previoub 20 yean* to the produce totals to give the 
estimated rental, and the revenue-rotes were found by deducting 
35 per cent from the average rent-rate. 

One of the chief defects of Mr Thornton’s assessment was 
that he determined the limits of his various circles during and 
not after his measurements. He did not possess at the time of 
measurement that exact knowledge of the tract that was required 
befiire elates could he properly classified, and thus far too much 
was left to the amlns Another defect was that the rates 
assumed in the southern parganas were too low Mr Thornton 
oame from Sahfranpur, and, finding that the northern paigaoas 
of Minsaffamagar generally resembled those of the former dis- 
tnot, appears to have ftiled to notice the great improvement m 
the nature of the land towardo Meerut For example, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that the land of Khatauli and Jtuosath should 
have been worth less than that in Fur Ghhapar, especially as the 
former possessed ample means of imgation At the same time, 
it must be remembered that the southern parganas deserved 
easy treatment, for, until the separation of the Meerut and 
Musaffiirnagar districts, the tendency had always been to con- 
sider the lands of Mnra&magar as equal in quality to the greatly 
superior seal in tiie sonthem distncts. Besides this, however, 
Mr Thornton’s assessment was marked by many maconracies 
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teiBing fvnn the ttacoBExt; of uaing the vveia^ khfoif pTodnoe 
for eveiq;^ kuid of soil and the utoluBunK^ip most oircles of very 
inferior nff well as distinetly good villages This woald not 
have maUered so much had not Mr Thornton olaiined for hia 
rates an absolute in&Uibibty which was admitted by his imme- 
diate Buoeessors. 

Mr Thornton settled the great part of the district, inclnd- ^ 
ing Th&nn Bhawan, which was assessed in 1838 before its trains- offl 
fer from Sahdranpur in 1842 The patganas of Bhuma Sambal- 
h«ie, Kaiiina, Kindhla and Shikdrpur were settled by Sir IL 
M Elliot, while still in the Meerut district, and Badh&na, 
which formed a part of the jiglr of the Begam Swnra, was set- 
tled by Mr T C Blowden Sir H M Elliot, unlike Mr 
Thornton, to a great extent disregarded soil diatinoticois, and 
adopted a pargana rate for irrigated ^d tiu irrigated land (done 
Hia method was to convert the avetfge produce rates of wet 
and dry soils into money-rates at the average market value of 
the day, testing the result by personal inquiry and at the same 
time taking special circtiinstuices into consideration. 

The settlement was confirmed for a period of 20 years It 
followed close upon the famine of 1838, and it it> probable that |g 
the assessment, following so cloaely after so terrible a drought, 
was influenced by the effects of this calamity Eor the full 
period the district enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity 
In April 1854 the Ganges canal was opened, and from that year 
irrigation steadily inoieseed and was gradually extended to the 
more distant villager The canal, to<^ provided communication 
with the more distant districts to the east, and the construction 
of the Trunk Boad through this tract secured easy access to the 
markets both to the south and north The settlement was on 
the whole moderato or lo\y In Pur Cbhapar Mi Thornton 
granted a reduoticm on the old a^essment, and in mmiy of the 
overburdened estates he gave distinct relief The enhancement 
of 20 per cent in Bhukarheri was chiefly taken from the back- 
ward estates which had improved, while at the same time 
several of the most heavily -assessed villages were granted reduc- 
tions Elsewhere, the Saiyida were treated with marked con- 
sideration, and their villages in some cases were held on a merely 
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nomiiud WMBBOBeat* The atverage demaad for the four years 
preoedui^ the expiry of the settlement was Bs. 11,15423 

Fxeperations for the new seltlemont commenced from 1S60 
imder Mir Keene, with Mr A. Ooh in and Bai Kanak Chand 
as fais assistants Mr Keene left the district after having 
assessed Gordhanpur, Bndh^na and ShiHrpur, and was sac- 
oeeded by Mr S. N Martin, who completed the settlement. 
Mr Martin himself assessed the parganas of Muzaffamagar, 
Baghra and For Chhapar Mr Colvin settled Bidauh, Kfoidhla, 
Kairftna, Shfonli, Jhinjhana, Thina Bhawan and Charth&wal, 
and Mr O Grant asse3<*ed the parganas of Bhokarhen, Samhal- 
hera, Jauli-J&osath and Khatooli The final report was received 
in 1367 When the settlement operations oommonoed, the 
-district had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny The 
result of the disturbances of lSo7 was that wide areas of land 
had fallen out of cultivation and large arrears of land-revenue 
were still outstanding Following on this came the famine of 
1861, which fell with considerable seventy on this district and 
resnlted in extensive emigration In addition to the fomine, 
tow9rds the close of the year cholera made its appearance and 
swept over the western parganas The Settlement Officer had 
to dei^ with a district weakened by war, famine and pestilence 
Cultivation had decreased in several parganas, in Th&na 
Bhawan by 8 7 per cent , in Jhinjhana there was a decrease of 
15 4 per cent., showing only 56 8 per cent of the assessable area 
under cultivation, in Bidauli the figures were 17 1 and 419 
pw cent., respectively, and in Kaixfina 15 5 and 67 8 per cent 
Taking the whole di^ot, the land-revenue by the settlement 
of 1840 amounted to Bs 11,19,839 at on a<^e%ment based on 
66 66 per cent, of the assets, and had the absesement been at half 
assets the Government share would have been only Bs. 8,39,879 
At the revision m 1860 the demand was fixed at Bs 11,40,644, 
showing fm actual inoiease of only Bs 20,805 on the previous 
assessment, but involving a potential increaoe of Bs. 3J)0,765 
This enhanoement is attributed to the increase m the total 
cultivated area, to the resumption of revenue-free grants, and 
the great advance m canal irrigation. Bents, whether in cash 
or m kind, would i^pear to have remained almost etoitioiiary 
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dun&g the carrency of Mr Thomtou^a Botblomeat, pnoea had 
I 1 B 6 I 1 littiO; and the average amonnt of produce raised firom a 
given area, the mode of cultivation uid the proportion of 
crop had not materially altered m 1861 

The progress of the settlement was contemporaneous vntli 
lihe discussion regarding a permanent settlement, which ended »■ 
in the definite declaration of the Seoretaiy of State m Mardi 
1868, that a settlement in perpetuity might be made m all 
estates in which the actual cultivation amounted to 80 per cent 
of the culturable areas. Hus resulted in an examina^on of 
settlement papers in order to ascertain which estates were 
eligible for permanent settlement under the rules This exa- 
mination was carried through at once, and, with the exception of 
Bidauh and Gordhanpur and certain estates liable to fluvial 
acUon, the great majority of villages which showed the requisite 
amount of cultivation were recommended |or permanent settle- 
ment It was reported that 7o5 villages paying a revenue of 
Bs. 8,72,581 were entitled to a pormonent settlement, while in 
60 others the proprietors preferred to retain their temporary 
engagements In 24 vill^es in which the assessment had 
been fixed at Bs 20,730 the proprietors were entitled to a 
permanent settloment at a revised demand of B<. 22,3X8 A 
second despatch, imposijig additional conditicms before perma- 
nency oould be granted, was received in 1867, and in Iho Al- 
lowing year Mr A. CadoU was deputed to make the necessary 
inquiries. These inquiries were of course confined to those vil- 
lages in which 80 per cent, of the assessable area was under 
actual cultivaticoi In tbe great majority of those it was found 
that either there was a probability of the introduction or exten- 
8100 . of canal irngation, or that the a's^esament was so low that 
the permanent i^ttlement oould not be reoommended In the 
nine paxganas lying to tho we<>t of the K&li out of 579 revenue- 
paying e-itateo, 395 were ehgible under tho 80 per cent rule , 
but only 78 of these were recommended for permanent settle- 
ment, and even with reference to them it was projKised that the 
permanent assessmeut should be stated in produce, the mon^ 
value of which could be calculated anew at such intervals as 
Govenunent might iqipomt The revenue of these 78 viUsges 
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aDunmted to Sa. 1, ‘44,898, or ftbont cme-eighth of the demand £>r 
the whole distnot In the tract lying to the east of the S!4li 
the asBessmente were foand to be generally so low and unequal, 
that not only were no recommendations made for permaneat 
eettlement, but eventually the Bettlement of the upland por- 
tions of SIX patganas was disallowed in March 1870, and a revi- 
sion of the Ghivemment demand was ordered to be taken in 
hand 

To letum to the settlement of 1S60 The mode of assess- 
ment adopted by Mr Keene was to obtain from the villi^ 
papers the total area and rental £ox the past five years, and after 
dividing the latter by tho former to arnve at a produce value, 
which, applied to the cultivated area at settlement, gave what 
corresponded to cbe estimate of the village BGoonntaDt of the old 
surveys Again, whore rent was paid in kind, average rates 
were formed by thp application of Mr Thornton'© previous 
appraiEement to the mean area devoted for five yearn to the 
various crops for which rent was paid in kind This result was 
added to the average rate for oiops for which rent was paid in 
cash, and in calculating the market value of gram the average 
prices for 10 ) eare preceding tho drought of 1860 were taken. 
Hie circle rates of the previous settlement were aLo applied 
to the soil area of the new snrvev, and tho re©ult was compared 
with the produce raites already ascertained 

Mr Oolvm, while basing his assessment mainly on the 
same estimate, found reasem to alter the process in various par- 
ganas In Bidaub there was an all-round rate on the cultivated 
area. In Th4na Bhawan, at the time of survey, cultivation was 
almost entirely confined to the imgated tracts, and there the 
orops were exceptionally rich Mr Colvin's soil rates were 
checked by the rates adopted by Mr Thornton for the neigh- 
bouring circles The revenue rates of the former settlement 
were also used, Mi Keene enhancing them in the parganas 
assessed by him in the proportion in whioh he believed prices to 
have risen The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
imgated and nnirngated land were also referred to Messrs 
Martin and Grant seem to have adopted the same procedure , in 
foot, the particnlaxs given by Mr Hioiuton in lus settlement 
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report in 1841 were throughout accepted and fbrmed to a great 
extent tiie baeis of the revised aflsesanoent 

The result of Mr Codell’e deputation, referred to above} Mr 
was that in 1870 the assessments of the parganas of Muzaffama- 
gar, J&nsatb} Khatauli, Bhuma, Bhukarhen and Pur Chhapac 
were oondemned as madeipiate, and Mr Oadell was directed to 
wifllrft fresh assessment on the basis of existing assets. At the 
ffpma ordeis woro given that pargana Gordhanpur and tho^e 
porticms of the other parganas which stood m the Ganges kh&dir 
f^ould be treated as alluvial and should only be assessed fox a 
short period In the Gaz^es canal tracts the revision of 80 ttla> 
ment involved a complete roconstraotion of the records It had 
at first been hoped that the delay and expense of a complete 
regular revision could be avoided , but this was found impossible 
Mr Gadell, however, adopted the distribution of villages into 
mroloB made by hia predecessors and assessed the tract by 
parganas He followed generally the example of Mr Thornton 
in fais soil distinctions, but rejected the old entry of as 

manured land His soil class ihcation comprised irrigated land, 
dry loam and clay and sand His work resulted in a general 
enhancement of 27 15 pet cent of the revenue of these parganas, 
the demand being raised from Bs 3,46,909 to Bs 4,41,093 The 
enhancement was greatest lu J&nsath and Khataub and lowest 
in Muaaffamagar and Pur Chhapar 

The new rates wore, on the whole, distinctly higher for 
the better and distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those 
assumed by Mr Martin and even by Mr Thornton, and the 
largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly due 
to the great change which had been worked in the condition of 
the land by the opening of the Ganges Canal In 1841 irriga- 
tion was general in Khatauli alone, Pur Chhapar and Bhukar- 
hen were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganas irrigation was insufficient Within a few years of the 
fqpemng of the canal by &r the greater portion of the tract wsa 
provided with water, and oultivation rapidly increased as well 
from the existence of water as from the eoemomy of canal 
irrigation, which set free much labour of men and cattle for other 
i^oultural works. Between 1641 and 1674 there has been an 
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morease of imgation, amounting to 100,999 acres in the Ganges 
canal traoli alone, 'while in 12,646 acres canal irngation had been 
substituted for the use of wells and ponds In 1874 only 949 
acres m these pa^nas were irrigated otherwi<3e than from the 
canal 

The oolleotion of the revenue during the currency of this 
settlement ne'ver gave any trouble, except m the wa»te and 
'waterlogged tract of the Ganges kh&d ir The settlement, indeed, 
opened with a heavy aooumulation of arrears, inherited from the 
mutiny and the famine of 1860, when it wao necessary to suspend 
the collection of revenue to the amount of Bs 1,30,000 In the 
following year there were irrecoverable balances of Bs 27,000 
At the close of 1862 about 8 per cent of the i\hole revenue waa 
in arrears, and a year later remissions were granted to the extent 
of Be 30,000 All this, however, really belonged to the old 
settlement, and once they vore disposed of the laud -revenue 
was collected with unusual ease and punctuality The spread of 
oanal imgation gave a new stimulus to agriculture m this dis- 
trict, while years of drought no loiter brought privation and 
nun, but in many oases earned with them exceptional prosperity 
Twice dunng the settlement was the distnct exposed to the 
daagerof famine First iti 1809, when the autumnal rains &zled, 
relief works were opened on some of the pnnmpal roads, and a 
poor-house was started m hXuzaffamagar The collection of the 
revenue was postponed to the extent of Ba 80,000, but no remis- 
Bioss were made, and the arrears were collected in full in the 
fbllowing year The great famine of 1877 fell still more lightly 
cm this district, and the damage oau’sed was rather due to the 
hea'vy winter rains than to deficient rainfall at the proper 
time# The ifhole revenue was collected m full within two 
months after the cloae of the revenue year In 1878 the long- 
oontinued drought made its effects felt, as the canal water waa 
only sufficient for the sr^arcane Nevertheless, the revenue 
was all collected within the year, and this almost without resort 
to ooereive processes. 

Dunng saasons of scanty rainfall people from the dry tracts 
migrated to the protected villages, and with the increase of 
pcpnlatvHk more labour 'was Bvailaide for culti'vating the fields 
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tinder saoh aroamslsncee it was only natoTBlthat lesser ca3ami« 
ties, such as hailstorms and loousts, should have hardly ever 
aSeoted the ooUection of revenue Local damage was occasional]^ 
caused m this way, but in only one case were remissions of 
revenue required in oonsequenoe. Floods caused some aonoua 
trouble, and the increased waterlogging of low lying tracts ren- 
dered the revenue more difSoult to collect in some viUagee 
towards the close of the settlement The great flood of 1^0 
necessitated considerable reductions in the alluvial villages of 
Gordhanpur when the next revision took place, and on the other 
side of the distiict in Bidauli mnch distress was caused by 
violent floods of the Jumna. Gonsoquontly, there is little to 
note on the fiscal history of this period except m the Ganges 
kh£dir, reference to which will bo made separately Dunng the 
whole period from 1874 to 1891 only three instances of sale of 
moveable property took place on account of arrears of revenue, 
and in none of these oases was the outstanding demand large 
During the some penod six mahfils were attached on account 
of non-payment. The balances, too, were either nominal or 
very small In 1874 revenue to the amount of Bs 167 was 
written off as irrocoverable, and for the succeeding years the 
column IS blank throughout The transfers, too, that occurred 
dunng this Rottloment wore of no great importance. According 
to the returns supplied by the patw^ris, there was a considerable 
increase in the holdings of the money-lending classes, such as 
Banias and Khattns and Sheikhs The dosses that lost most 
heavily were Saiyide and Gujars, and after them R^puts and J4ts 
The Blluohis also lost over one-third of their property The 
losses of the smaller J&t proprietors were more considerable than 
the figures show, owing to the amount of land purchased by the 
great J&t ftmily of Maulehen A considerable pxoporb<ui of 
the land gained by the money-lenders omsisted of property 
held at the preceding settlement by Government A very 
marked sign of the prosperity of the district is afibided by the 
high prices which then prevailed. In good villages land fetched 
08 much as Rs 300 per acre, while even in second-rate estates it 
was not unuBusl fet the price to go os high as Bs 100 par dare* 
Fnoes of course vary according to speoiai oiroumsliaiioe^ tfid it 
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u difficult m this respect to form an accurate estimate from 
a mere VKfVy of Bgures 

The last settlement of the district was completed bj 
Mr Miller in 1892 for 30 jears It extended over the whole 
distnot With the exception of the few mahils subject to fluvial 
action. The revenue was fixed at Bs 15,65^76, giving an 
enhancement on the expiring demand of Bs 3,06,354 The 
increase wag made progressive, the revenue for the first ^ear 
being fixed at Bs. 1542,154, rising in the sixth year to 
Bs 15,51,236, and in the eleventh year to the full sum Owing * 
to temporary reasons the demand has boon somewhat modified 
since, end in 1001 stood at Bs 15,46,819 The collection of the 
revenue has been easily met throughout, and no balances ocourred 
till 1895, when the outstanding demand was realized shortly 
afterwards The same thing occurred in 1896 and 1397 In 
1898, for the first time in 24 years, a sum, amounting to Bs l,7lo, 
had to be written off as irrecoverable 

The corrections of the maps and village records began in 
January 1887, but the Settlement Officer was not appointed 
till October of the same year Mr Harrison, to whom the 
work had been entrusted, was obliged by ill-health to leave the 
district before he oould assess any portion of it, and the whole 
work was earned oat by Mr Miller The task of revising the 
reoord was difficult on account of the inaccuracies found in the 
village statements, which resulted in a recasting of the rent- 
rolls There was very little falsification, and where the attempt 
WM made it generally took the form of substituting grain-rents 
for cash, or the reduction of tho cnltivatod area. The Settle- 
ment Officer had, however, to determine the rental value for large 
areas for which cash rents were not recorded This amounted 
to 47 5 per cent of the whole district, the proportion varying 
m the different tahsils , it wa^ highest in Budhana, where 57 per 
cent, was either held by the proprietors themselve? or let on grain- 
rents, and lowest in Jfinsath, where it amounted to 27 per cent 
The soil clasBifioation of Mr Cadell in the eastern parganas was 
accepted, but in the western half of the distnct it was fonnd 
necessary to make a fresh classification on the same bnes In 
forming the assessment circles the system of classification by 
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mnt-^obee wbb adopted, but at the same tiine attetitioii had 
to be paid to topographioal conditions and tho natural quality 
of estates vhere this was not fairlj represented by the actual 
rents 

In obtaining oirole-mtes of soils turo different methods were Bati 
adopted In the J&nsath tah-'tl the rates were obtained by an 
anthmetiGal calcalation from the recorded rents The proper^ 
ti<m between the rates for different soils was determined after 
careful inquiry and analysis of the lump rents paid for indivi- 
dual holdings, much aapastanoB being denved from the 
rates fixed by Mr GadelL The standard rates were then worked 
cut arithmetically, so as to give a total agreeing approximately 
with tho rents recorded a paid by cash-paving tenants In the 
rest of the district, whero large areas had to be volned by the 
Settlement Officer, the aesesement was based to a large extent on 
the etandaid rates — a process of sale tion was followed, the 
abnormally high or low re its being eliminated and the prevailing 
and recognised rates for the different soils being oonsidered 
rather than the average of the rents 

The total cost of the settlement up to the end of March 
1892 wasJRs 2,62,336 This, with the addition of the further 
expenditure afterwards incurred in winding up the operations, 
falls at the rate of Its 160 por square mile of the total area. 
This high rata, which greatlv exceeded the cost in Buland- 
diahr, was chiefly dne to the delay that occurred at the com- 
mencement of the proceeding* and the consequent necessity of 
repeating some of the work The expenditure was nearly 
recovered by the inorease of the revenue collectod in the first 
year of the new settlemont 

The assessment of the alluvial mah&ls was a separate Th 
undertaking In the first chapter a brief sketch was given of the 
fiscal history of the Gordhanpur tract. The remainder of the 
Ganges khldir, lying in the parganas of Bhukarheri sod Bhuma 
SombalheiB, had been assessed with the rest of the district by 
Mr Martin, but the revenue imposed proved exoespive, and in 
1874 Mr Cadell had to make considerable remmions A few 
years later, however, these were found to give insufficient relief 
la 8>x estates in Bhukarberi the onginal assessment of 
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JRs B,^0 was reduced tie Be 2,850 le 1874 aiid to Be. 2,115 Ifi 
1877, aad^in 12 estates of Bhama similar reductions werp made 
from Bs. 7,775 to Be. 5|080, and then to Bs 4,085 

At the ooniinencement of the last settlement the villages 
bordering the Ganges were settled every five /ears under the 
alluvial rules, and all those in the southern kh4dir, in vrhioh 
the old assessment had broken down, were treated in practice 
in the same way , while the villages that had deteriorated from 
awampe in Gordhanpur were under a triennial settlement 
27ie best villages in the latter pargaaa, together with a number 
of inferior estates in which the original assessment had not 
been sufficiently heavy to require revision, were under a 30 
years’ settlement The triennial and quinquennial assessments 
expired Bimultaneonsly in 1888, and as fresh provisional assess- 
ment was made by the Settlement Officer which were again 
revised in 1891, it was considered that the worry to the vil- 
lagers and the expense to Government rendered any system of 
fluctuating Bsseesments undesirable, end consequently it was 
decided to extend the triennial settlement and to assess for a 
period of five years in fature, while in a nember of estates a 
settlement of 15 years was offered to the owners In making 
the aKtessmant (mly one set of rates was applied, and mote value 
was attached to the fiscal history of estates than to the results 
given by the rates All the rents were paid in kind, and 
conseqnently the fixing of the rate was more or leag a matter of 
oonjecture. In addition to this, almost everv village differed 
from the next on account of it^ grazing facilities, natural pro- 
ducts, and the like It was also impossible to form any r^lar 
oiroleb in the khfidir A few villages in the north of Gor- 
dhanpur were formed into a separate oirole, and these estates 
were settled for the same period as tho rest of the district 
Elsewhere, a distinction was merely made between alluvial and 
non-alluvial villages. 

Xn 1894 came the Ghihna flood scare The results of this 
have been already referred to, and in 1896 the Collector made 
a local inspection, resulting in a proposed redaction of the 
revenue in flirty villages, excluding those that were under a 
diort-term settlement The Board of Beyenue, however, allowed 
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redaobons m tweDt 7 -one nllages cmly to tli» extent of Eba 1,685 
Hub Induction was for three years only At the end of this 
period (oders were given that eleven of these villages should be 
assessed for five yean only, while the remainder should oontinno 
to pay a fall demand till the expiry of the settl^cnt.. This 
proposal was sanctioned in Jnly 1902, and involved a reduction 
of the original demand of Be 1,690 to a temporary revenue of 
Bs 1,236 At the present time there are m all 86 villages in au 
the district settled as alhmal Of these, 63 he in the Ganges ^ 
kh^dir, 13 being in pai^ana Gordhanpur, 21 in Bhukarhen, and 
19 in Bhuma-Sambalhera. Of the remaining alluvial villages, 
which are held under a short-term settlement, 32 he along the 
nver Jumna, 18 of those being in Bidauli, 13 in Bnr&na, and 
one in Kfindhla. Along the nver Hindan there is one ollnvul 
village in the Bndhfina porgana. 

The fiscal history of these alluvial nlli^es is hat bnef It 
shows throughout an almost constant decline The estates lying 
m the Ganges kh&dir were assessed in 1841 at Bs 21,673 At 
Mr Martin’s settlement this was tedneed to Bs 20,169 Mr 
Cadell fonnd this to be altogether excessive, and reduced the 
whole demand to Bs 12,882 , while at the present time they are 
assessed at onlv Bs 12,628, the sole enhancem^t occurring m 
Bhuma-Sambalhera 

For the purposes of polioe administration the district ispai 
divided into sixteen police circles These circles are in many ^ 
oases coterminous with the boundonea of the paiganas, but there 
are one or two exceptions to this rule, and, in fact, the cirolee of 
the police-stations situated within the limit of each tehsfl only 
correspond exaotty with the tahsU boundaries in the case of 
Eairina — a fact which is in many ways to be r^retted, as it 
constantly causes difficulties m administration In the Muzaffar- 
nagar tahsll there are police-stations at Muzafforn^r, Tibiyi, 
Cbarth&wal, Fur, and Gordhanpur The Muzaffarnagar polioe- 
eircle comprises the whole of pargana of the same name, as also 
do those of Charth&wal and Pur The Tit&vi cirole similarly 
extends over the whole of pargana Baghra* Fart, however, of 
Gordhanpur lies within the jurisdiction of the Bhopa police 
station in pargana Bhukarhen of the J&nsath tahsU. In tha 
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KuiAna tahall then are statioos at Shftmb, ThAaa Bhawan, 
Kairfin^ JhinjIiaiiB, Bidaoli and ChaasaiiB. The potioe->oi roles 
of Th&oa Bhswan and Kairina are identaoid ^th the 

parganaa of the same name Bidanh pargana is divided op 
between the oiicles of Bidauh and Chsasana^ while the latter 
inclodea a oonsidenble portion of Jhinjhana In the Bndh&na 
tahall there are atationa at Budh&na and Kfindhla, the aaroles of 
which oorrespcmd with the pargana boundaries, and also at 
Slddipur in pargana Shikfirpui, but a portion of thia pargana 
bebngs to the Khatauli polioe-eirclo In tahall Jilnaath there 
are police atations at Khatauli, JAnaatfa, Bhi^ and Miranpur 
The Khatanli oirolc includes the whole of pargana Khatauli as 
well as a portaonof Shik&ipur, the Miranpur circle extends over 
the whole of Bhuma-Sambalhera and a portion of Bhukarhen ^ 
while the rmnainder of the Bhukarhen pat^ana belongs to the 
Bhopa pobce-cirole The pargana of Jauli-J£nsath is divided 
between the circles of J^nsath and Bhopa Besides these 
stations, there is a small police outpost at Ilahabas m paigana 
Bhnkarheri, belonging to the Bhopa police-station Formerly, 
there were other outposts at Dharampur, Butrara, Barla and 
Begharazpnr, but the->e have aU been abandoned 

The chief police officer is the Ihstnct Supenntendent of 
Police He is os^usted by a Reserve Inspector, a Coui-t Inspect 
t(Mr and one Circle Inspector The sanctioned strength of the 
r^nlar police force m this district enrolled under Aot V of 
1861 IS 363 officers and men In 1902 there were 79 officers, 
including head-constables and 285 men * Of these, excluding 
the district officers, 258 belonged to the Civil Police aud 102 
to the Armed Poboew The Civil Police force oonaists of 27 
Bub-Inspectors, 31 head-constables, uid 200 men, maintained 
at a total cost of Rs 33,900 annually The Armed Police 
force Gonsiste of one Sub-Inspector, 16 head-constables and 85 
men, maintained at an annual cost of Rs 9,912 The proportion 
of the T^ular pohoe is one to every 4| square miles of area and 
one to every 2 417 inhabitants. In 1874 the number of regiular 
police was 723 men of all grades, giving a proportion of one 
to every 954 inhabitants 
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Besides tfae regular police, we have the Munioipal polioe^ 
force of the three towns of MnaaSarnagar, Kindhla, andvili 
EaiiAna, numbenng 86 men of all grades, maintained at an 
avaiage aaiinal cost of Rs 6,500 The town-pohoe of the eleven 
Act 'y'y towns number 123 men of all grad^, the cost of their 
upkeep being Bs 9,200 annually In addition to these, there are 
1,175 village chaukiddis distnbuted over 913 villages, and giving 
one to every 632 persons of the mral population The average 
oo6t of their upkeep is R% 41,100 The road police 
numbered 98 chaukidirs on a monthlv wage of Rs 3-8-0 apiece, 
and besides these there are four canal chaukid£rs on Rs 4*A-0 

Fot many years the police administration in this district Po 
was characterized as the worst or among the worst in the 
provinces In 1871 the Inspector-General write ** the police 
have been slothful in inqmries and unsuccessful to a degree in 
prosecution ** During the eight years ending 1874 the prt^or- 
tion of persons convicted to persons tned was on an average 
only 59 5 per cent In 1865 the figure was as low as 39 8 per 
cent , but from that year it gradually rose to 75 7 per cent in 
1874 Si Doe then, h iwever, the district administration has boon 
gradually and steadily improving, although in 1901 the Inspeo- 
tor-Geueral ‘^tatod that it was still capable of improvement all 
round In 1900 the proportion of cases onnvicied to case-f tried 
was 82 1 per cent , and this rose to 84 2 per cent in 1901, while 
the proportion of persons ooDvictcd to persons tried was 72 5 and 
79 4 per cent respectively 

The criminal work of the district is on the whole far from Ci 
light The district enjoys a bad reputatitn for murders From 
1865 to 1874 the average number of murder oases was over five 
annually From 1898 to 1901 inclusive the average number of 
cases of this crime was over 12 m €«oh year Dacoity and 
robbery are always fairly common, the average of the former 
during the past four years being 5^ oases annually, no loss than 
12 of these ooourring in 1900 They were chiefly the work of 
a single gang, which was successfully broken up Cattle-theft, 
as in other districts of the Kecrot Divi^on, is a favourite form 
of crime The number of reports m 1901 was 191, but of these 
ssjXy 57 oases were sent fi>x trial The registration of aalae Las 
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fiUlen off of late yean, an.d the number of reported stray oattle 
recovered is small Burglary is also very common, most of the 
oases ooourriiig in the larger towns Daring the past four years 
the average number of cognizable offences oommitted in thi« dis- 
triot has been 2,695 annually, while the average numbeT of pro^ 
aeontions resulting in convictions for the same period is 750 
The distnet, however, is somewhat unfortunately situated 
m this respect There is a very large Gujar population, and m 
addition to these much trouble is caused bv the Baunyas, who 
are settled in Bidauli and who ha^e been already described, 
and idso by Sansias, Eanjars, Kats, and other gipsy tribes, who 
frequent this district in considerable numbers. The census 
xetums show 349 Sfinsias in the district , but this figure is 
probably considerably below the mark, as there are undoubtedly 
many unregistered Sfiusias, who give a great deal of trouble 
Under the provision of Act VIII of 1870 inquiries were 
instituted regarding the practice of female infanticide in this 
district In July 1870 the Magistrate reported that 230 vilh^es 
were suspected and that 36 were particularly gnilty, but the 
report was so incorrectly drawn up, that no action could be 
taken, and the matter was allowed to be over till the consns of 
1872 A fresh report was made lu March 1873, with a detailed 
list of all the villages proposed for proclamation In the firot 
place, those pargana^ were selected in which the peccenti^ of 
female minors fell below 40 per cent of the total minor popula- 
tion. Then those vill^es were taken which had a reasonably 
laj^ minor popnlatioo, and m which the percentage fell below 
35 The entire number of village^ coming under repression, 
according to this standard, was ISO, inhabited by Rdjputs, J4ts, 
Tagas and Gbijais Among the Bfijput'. the Xachbwahfis, Jhoti- 
yanas, Fundirs and Chauhfins were the worst offenders Ten 
Fundir VI lilies, seven Jhotijana, two Chauh&n and two 
Eaehhwfdia villages came withm the rule Further, 48 J&t, 43 
Gujar, and 18 Taga villages were proclaimed from the 1st of 
April 1873 At the end of the year a further revisiim took 
place, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 
94 on the raster in May 1874 Btnce that date the number of 
proclaimed villages has be«i gradually reduced aa the people 
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«hov aigna of impcoyement. No caaea of mfAitiicida have beea 
nportod lo the distndt for eeveral years, and in 1901 there were 
only eix yillf^es proclaimed under the Ant^ Nor is it coneadeted 
necessary to keep these any longer on the list, and Govenmient 
haa been recommended to withdraw them from the <^ratvma of 
the Act 

The district jail is situated at Huzaffamagar and is in the Jah 
charge of the Civil Saigoon The statistics shoTiingthe average 
number of prisoners are of very little importance, as the number 
necessarily varies from year to year and is a totally unreliable 
guide to any idea of the district from a onminal point of view 
The highest average on record was in 1850, when the number 
was 237 The lowest was in 1860, whoa the average number 
of prisoners was only S3 In 1900 there wore on an average 
196 perscaifl confined, giving a rate of 022 per cent of the 
population — a figure that has only been exceeded m ISoO The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1900 was 631, of vrhom 13 
aero females, while G46 were discharged in the same yeas. 
Tho total average annual cest of each prisoner was No 65>2-0, 
while the averf^ cash earnings of each prisoner from manufac- 
tnies carried on in the jail amounted to imly Rs 2 Of the 
male prisoners admitted, 335 were agriculturist's, 30 shop- 
keepers and 27 membere. of the professional olaases 

For postal purposes the district is under the oontrol of the Pea 
Superintendent of the Mcerat Division, the head-office being at°^ 
Muzaffamagai In addition to this, there arc 35 postal branch 
and eub-offices in the district, and a list of thc»e will be fimnd 
in the appendix All of them are Imperial They are to be 
found at the tahsil headquarters, pohce-otatimis and in the 
more important towns and s illages 

For the pniposes of registration, tho whole district liesBai 
within the jurisdiction of the Registrar of Soh&ranpur — an^^ 
office held by the Civi 1 Judge Subordinate to him there are four 
sub-registrars, with headquarters at the four tahsfls The r^s- 
tration ofiice formerly established at Sh&mli was moved to Kai- 
rAna together with the tahslL Little is to be gained from a 
mere array of 6ga7CB in this cminection Some idea of the 
general progress effected m this diieoticn may be gamed from 
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the oompanson of the figures of 1871 In that year the total 
number df documents registered was 2,878, and the amount of 
fees was Bs 6,882 There were 1,916 regietrations affecting im- 
movable property in whioh registration was compulsory, and 
602 in which registratioii was optional The other registrations 
referred to movable property, wills and the like During the 
year 1901 the total number of dooumentb registered was 8,901, 
and the total receipts Rs 16,055 In the previous year it 
appears that the figures were even higher 

Tables will be found in the appendix referring to the general 
Stamp Act and the Court Fees Act * These call for no special 
comment, and the same remark applies to the Income Tax Act. 
The tables themselves form a sufficient guide and give a clear 
idea as to the nature of this district in this connection It is, 
however, worth noting that in 1870, imdor the old administration 
of the Income Tax Act, there were 2,106 incomes of over Rs 600 
asse^d at SIX pies in the rupee, and yielding Bs 81,753 Half 
of these incomes were between Bs 500 and Be. 750, while of 
the femainder 228 were above Bs 2,000 and only 10 above 
Bs 10,000 

In the matter of Bzcise administration the whole district 
18 under the ordinary distillery system, and all the liquor is 
supplied from the Government distilleries at Sab^ranpur and 
Meerut The distillery of the district was closed at the end of 
1896. A bonded-warehouse was started at Muzaffarnagai at 
the b^inning of 1897 , but it did not prove a success at first, as 
ctnly one hcensee made use of it in the first year Since that 
time, however, it has grown steadily in favour, and m 1901 the 
iBBues of country spirit from the warehouse had risen to over 
6,000 gallons The reoeipts and charges under the head of 
Xxoise for the past 10 years will be found in the table given 
in tb?’ appendix t In 1901 there were 10 persons holding 
wholesn^e licenses for the sale of country spirit and 131 shops 
licensed to sell by retail The income from country spirit, 
whether in the shape of duty or hcense fees, is very much 
smaller than in the neighbouring districts of Sahfiianpur and 

* Apfeniltt, table xriT 

t Appendix, t^le X.I 
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Meerat ^ bnt the people of Hunffinmagai have not the Bame 
Tepntaticn for aobnety as those of Bulandahahr Opinm, on the 
other hand| is oonsomed to a smaller extent than in any other 
distriot of the diYiBimif and the same remark applies to hemp^ 
drags, of which charas is the only form known in this distriot. 
Ofifonoes i^iamst the Excise Aot are not very common in this 
distnot, the average number of prosecutions fi>r lU^al manu- 
&otQre of country spint being less than two annually, and dunng 
the past five years there has been no case of any great gravity 
liOOBl self-government in this district is represented by the 
district board, munioipalities, and tJie towns administered under 
Act yy of 1856 There are three municipal towns, Moaafikr- 
ni^ai, T^Atidhlft and Eairfina, and an account of their adnu« 
mstraticHi will be found m the several articles on those towns 
in the second half of this volume The Act XX towns are 11 in 
number, and their administration and finanoial positimi are also 
described in the articles cm the places in queshon. These towns 
include the tahsll headquarters of Jinsath, the pargaaa capitals of 
Thftna Bhawan, Ehatanli, ShfUnli, BudhAna, Pur,CharthAwaland 
Jhinjhana, and the towns of ShAhpur, Miranpur and JalAlabad 
The Distnct Board, oonstituted under Act XXV of 1883, 
consisted in 1901 of 17 members, of whom five held their seat 
by virtue of their office and 12 were elected, three being 
returned from each tahsll The five offioial members consist 
of the four Tahslldirs and the Magistrate as Chairman The 
Board has to deal with a large amount of business, the most 
important of whioh ooDSists of the educational and medical 
arrangements of the distnot, as well as the mamtenanee of all 
,the local roads, femes, sar&is, bungalows, and enoampiog- 
grounds. In addition to these, it has ccrntrol over cattle-pounds, 
veterinary establishment, and the local horse-breeding anange« 
ments The latter, however, was transferred to the Remount 
Department m May 1903 Reference has already been made 
to several of these deportments, but the educational and medical 
arrangements of the distnot call lor special notice 

A list shown in the appendix gives the numbers and B( 
grades of all the schools in the distnot with their average attend- 
aaoe. The most important school in the distnot is tiie hig^ 
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aeiviol at Moai&nuigar Thu w«b ongmallj an inferior nla 
edool, but 'vtt rsisld totbe stadias of a bij^aohool in July 1891 
It BOW teadhes op to the matnonlaition standard of the Allah- 
abad UmyeiBity A aoienoe olaas has reoentty been opened and 
farther provision has been made for a drawing class There 
yras an average daily attendance of 200 pnpils in 1901 out of a 
total of 227 on the rolls, of whom 43 were Masalm^ns. There 
are tahsfli middle vemaoular sehools at the headqaarters of the 
four tahsiU and pai^ona schools at Pur, K&ndhla, Miranpur and 
Jal&labad In addition to these, there are 101 Gfovemment 
primary schools sitaated in all the larger vill^es of the dis- 
tnot In those paiganas inhabited chiefly by Oujars, GhauhAns 
and Chomilis there are very few schools There are absolutely 
none in Goxdhanpar, only four each m Bidaoli and Eaiiina, 
and SIX in Jhinjhana, while there are no less thm 17 schools in 
each of the parganas of Baghra, Charthftwal and Shfimli The 
village indigenous schools supported by grants-in-aid from 
Government number 83 m alL There has been a large increase 
Sn the number of schools since 1870, and a corresponding in- 
crease m the number of pupils The most gratifying feature is 
the establishment of aided as well as unaided female sohodls with 
an attendance of no less than 177 girls. The majority of these 
attend private unaided schools and are Musalmfln girls, who are 
taught to read the Qur&n There are two Government girls’ 
aohools at Muzaffarnagar and EuiAiia, and aided sohools for girls 
at Sh&mh and Ailam in pargana Kindhlo. There is also a 
vary 12 ^ number of small unaided indigenous schools, the num- 
berbeing returned as 889, of which 19 are girls’ schools. These 
unaided schools teach pupils in Sindi, Persian, and Arabic, 
or all three subjects together 

Bduoation in this district is now under the supermtend- 
enoe of the Inspector of the Meerut Circle in oonjonotion 
with the District Board The tahslli sohools were opened in 
1856, the village schools in 1859, the fsmale sohools in 1864, 
and the aila sehool, the pxeouisor of the present high school, in 
1867 The normal school at Moradabad, opened in 1898, now 
sapplies a bettor ohas of teachers fiir the pnmuy and Becondaiy 
*t«eiiaoiilBr sche^ of the dietnot Grentw attentiMi iias been 
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pud of late jreaxs to phjsioal education in the Bohoob, and the 
g^eral standard is oonsideiably higher than that attained 
30 years An attempt iras first made at the ceosus of 1872 
to collect some information as to the state of education generally 
amongst the people Though avowedly defective in detaily 
the general indication of the results then recorded may be 
accepted. It was then fimnd that of all the male Hindu popula* 
tion, 4*9 per cent were literate, while of the Musalm&n males 
only 8 per cent oould read and write There was then only one 
literate female, and she was a Hindu At the last census of 
1901, 2 57 per cent, of the whole peculation was literate, the 
proportion in the case of Hindus remaining practioally the 
same, while the number of literate MusalmAn males showed a 
slight proportionate increase Thus there was no great advance 
on the part of the population as a whole, but the number of fe- 
males had increased to 852, of whom lOo were MusalmAns, 183 
Hindus and 64 Jains and Chnstimis 

The medical administration of the district consists for the 
most part of t^e upkeep of the dispensaries and the vaocination 
establi^ment The whole is under the charge of the Civil 
Buigeon, but the funds are provided by the District Board* 
Besides the dispensary at Muzafiarnagar, branch dispensanes 
have been epened at Hair&na, J&nsath, Kindhla, and Budh&na, 
and in addition to these there is a female hospital at Muzafiar- 
nagar The Muzafihrnagar dispensary is the oldest in the dis- 
trict and was established in 1868 Some idea of its usefulness 
may be gained from the fact that in 1901 650 in-door patients 
were admitted and over 16,000 out-door patients came fiv treat- 
ment The Hair^na dispensary was estabhshod in 1872, and 
in 1901 was attended by 40 in-door and oyer 13,000 out-door 
patients The J&nsath dispensary was next established in 1890, 
and two years later the Efindhla dispensary was opened In 
1899 both the Budhina dispensary and the l^uzaffamagar female 
hospital were opened The dispensanes at J4nsath, Efindhia 
and Bndh&na had no in-door patients in 1901, but relief was 
given to over 28,000 ont-door patients. In the female hospital 
263 m-door patients were admitted, and about 5^800 women come 
for out-door treatment. 
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Of the histoiy of the distnot nothii^ is known with any H« 
degree of certainty till seyeial hnndred yeais after the Moham- 
gi edan inTasion It may be conjectured that it formed part of 
the Fandava Eaj of Haetinapnr Grceco-Bactrian coins are oo- 
casionally found in the distnct^ and it was possibly overrun by 
the Eushans in the first or second century A D The Chinese 
pilgrims do not appear to have passed through it, but in the 
middle of the seventh century it was probably included in the 
principalities of Thanes war and 8rughn% both tnbutaries of 
Kananj, the chief towns of which were visited by Hinen 
Tsiang Later traditions place petty Bajas at Ehuda, Ehudi 
and Baghra in the eastern tract, who were subordinate to Fnth- 
viraj, the Chanhan of Dehli The earhest colonists are siud to 
have been Bajputs, Tagas and Brahmans, the latter ohi^y of 
the Gaur subdivision These were followed, accordii^ to 
tradition, by the Jats, who displaced the Ti^as to a great extent 
in the western and southern part of the district 

The first great event connected with the district of which n 
we have any distinct record in the PersiaiL histones i3 Timur^s 
invasion which took place in January, 1S99 A D After the 
sack of Meerut the cmiqueror marched northwards through the 
Meerut district by either Firozpur in paigana Hastinapnr of the 
Meerut district or Firoapnr in paigana Bbukarhen of this dis- 
trict, towards Toghlaqpur in paigana Pur Ohhapar, and when he 
bad got within five kos of his enoamping-ground he heard that 
theHindnshadaasembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timnr then 
sent on a force of 5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marched 
With the remainder of his force to Tughlaqpnr Whilst 
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infonnatuAi ww Teaeiyed of a finroe of Hindufl coming 
down the utot in boats with the intention of fight- 

ing The aoooimt of the nayal contest that ensued may be given 
in Tunni’g own wocda mounted my hone, uid, taking 

with me one thousand tioops who were at hand, we struck our 
heels into the flianks of oar horses and hastened to the side of the 
nver As soon as my braves saw the boots, some of them rode 
their hones into the nver and swam to the vessels , then, seizing 
fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hin- 
dus to shake them o£ They forced their way into some of the 
boats, put the infidels to the sword, and threw their bodies into 
the nver , thus sending them through water to the fires of helL 
Soma of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows The occupants of the boats 
returned the arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from 
their possession and were brought with their contents to my 
presenoe. The enemy had loshod ten of their boats together 
with chains and stroz^ n^es, and these vessels maintained the 
fight My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of 
them, they then swam off and, boarding the boats, put every 
living soul to tbe sword, sending them through water to the fires 
of helL” After thisaflbir of the boats Timur returned to Tugh- 
laqpur, and thenoe crossed the Ganges higher up into the Bij- 
not distnet Babar, too, in bis fifth expedition passed down 
the l>uab through this district, but for many years we have no 
spemfio mention of it or its people The doctor Mukarrab Khan, 
the Barha Saiyids and the Sikhs are those alone whose history 
need detain us in a short historical sketch hke the present one 
b During the reign of Akbar and his successors this district 
became a favonnte resort of the nobles of the court, many of 
whom obtained jfiglrs here Sheikh Hasan or Hassu, a s(m of 
Shaikh Bum (or Bhaniya) of Pampat rose to great eminence 
under J ahang i r and received the title of Mukarrab Khan. Both 
father and son were by profession surgeons, and in 1697 AJ> 
they Buooeeded m oanng a bad wound which the Kmperor 
Akbar had reemved from a buck at a deer fight Hassu was 
^ysioian to Pnnce Salim, who, on his aooession to the throne. 
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made him Governor of G^jerst. In 16il8 he was nmoved to 
Bihar, to make way far Pnnoe Shtdijahan, and in 1621 we find 
Kim Govemor of Agra. On the aaoeaeicm of Shahjahan, Mnkar- 
xdbKhan waapenaioned and received Kairana, his native town, 
and the sarroanduig parganw \n jagir Hie u>n BAsk-nUah waa 
a dodK>r under Shahjahan and a oommander of 800 Auiai^aeb 
Trtni^o him a Shan He died in 1668 A.D The poet Sadulhdi, 
known by his tahhaHua or pseudonym of Ma8iha<i-kairaiiawi, 
who wrote an epio poem on the loves of Sita and Bama, was the 
adopted son of Mukarrab Shan A follower of Mukarrab Khan 
finmded EHiamh, but the entire jagir was resumed by Baha- 
dur Shah 

The history of the Barba Saiyids is so mtimately oonneoted ^ 
with this diatnot that a bnef notice of their families and the ga 
influence that th^ once exercised is necessary to complete 
the local history of this portion of the Duab Towards the latter 
half of the fourteenth century the Soiyids generally seem to 
have attained to considerable power, and may possibly have 
induced the Panjabi Baiyids to move to their assistance How- 
ever this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth centnry we 
find the throne of Dehh occupied by a Saiyid dynasty and the 
numerous o&pnng of Ah and Patima crowding to the court for 
places and pensions, and they were not disappointed m their 
quest, for these Saiyid emperors were munificent pat^s of 
thar oo-rehgiomsts. In 1414 AD the Sultan Khiar Khan 
conferred the fief of Saharanpur on Saiyid Salim, the chief of 
the Sfuyids,* and though, as hereafter shown, the Saiyid settle- 
ments in hluaafbmagar can be traced back to the middle of the 
fbqirteenth oentury, we may safely assume that tbeiT progress 
and extension were influenced, in no small degree, by the 
existence of a Saiyid dynasty at Dehh and of a Saiyid governor 
in the Saharanpur shikh The Saiyids of the Barha themselves 
do not give a chrcmologically accurate account of their ongin 
and history According to their fanuly chronicles, they are 
descended from one Saiyid Abul Parsih of Wasit near Baghdad, 
who, owing to the troubleB caused by Hull’s invasion of 

*■ nfUcAk IV as The avtlwriiiav for the i pw l hbkuj of tbo IBiWUo ue 
aa/tm hf Harnaa. Loads, Bloohamn and (Sl&llt tlip leewdi Qts Bond at 
BtfWMh and loenl DqnlriH. 
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Ba^idad, emigrated to India with his twelve b(hib in the tim&of 
iN'esusud-din Kahinad, eon of Altameh, who reigned from tS^ 
to 1265 A2D Abnl Fush is said to have remuned in India 
until the tune of finkandar Lodi (1488—1517 A.D ), when, hear- 
ing of the death of Hnlagu, he returned to Feisia, lesying, by 
the emperoFs oommsad, four of his eons, who eventually beoame 
the heads of the four great branches of the Suyid family in this 
dutnct. ^e dates alone show the ohronolc^oal incorrectness 
of this account. The four brothers settled m the Fanjab m 
villages now in the Fatiala territory 
t The first, Saiyid Band, settled in Tihanpur and his branch 
of the family take their name from the parent village. Buyid 
Abnl Faal settled m Ghhatbanur, and his descendants are gener- 
alfy known as Ohhatranri Saiyids The third, Saiyid Abul 
Fuail, occupied Kundli, whence his branch of the family ob- 
tained the name of Eimdliwals. Lastly, Baiyid Eajm-ud-din 
Husain settled in Jagner , his descendants are known as Jc^en 
or Jha;}an Saiyids The family tradition makes the Saiyids 
continne in the service of Shahab-ud-din Ghon, but this is 
ohronol(^oally impossible, the oldest inscription relating to their 
family is that at the tomb of 11m Sslar Chhatraun, the Salar 
Auliya, at Sambalhera It bears the date 777 H or 1376 AD , 
and he is said to have been eighth in descent from Abul Farah * 
The parent viUages of these famihes are now entirely insig- 
mfioant places, with the exception of Ghhatbanur, a laige town 
witii several thousand Saiyid inhabitants. 

Bit Shortly after the settlement in the Fanjab, the family 
divided into two branches, me of which settled at Bi^ram in 
the Hardoi district, whence a colony went to Marahra m Etafa, 
and the other took up then abode in the Duab Both of these 
famihes claim to be oonneoted with the Saiyids of Khairdiad 
and Fatehpur Hasws, bnt as early as the reign of Akbar their 
chum to be true Saiyids was not generally admitted Th6 
B^peror Jahangir says of them that “The personal oour^ 
of the Saiyids of Barha, bnt nothing else, was the best proof that 
they were Saiyids ” The derivation of the word Barba is very 
Uncertain. It has been suggested that it is derived from the 
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wend Bdur, beraoBo tbe BaaTids prefenod to liv» 

ontade the oity of Dahh. TBtu seenu as far-fetohed aa tha 
denvatjion frtnn *Abnr/“th9 pure Seiyids” Other deriva- 
tons ue ell oonaeoited with the number twelve Aooording to 
one view they are so oelled from the fact of their all being Shies 
and fbllowen of the twelve Imame A very probable derivation 
la that they originally settled in twelve villages, on the 
enalogy of the Barah Basti of Pathansui BulaadshidiT, just as we 

ID other oases Chaurasia and Chaubisis* This at sny rate is 
the view taken by the authors of the Tabakat-i-Akban and tha 
Tuaak~i*Jahaiigin * 

Acoording to the traditum the four clans came to the dis- Tbsli 
triot about the same time The Knndliwals are said to havehuto 
settled at Majhwa, the Chhatrauns in or near Sambalhera , the 
Ji^ens in Bidauli, and the Tihaopnri branch in Bhasn and 
Kumbera. " With the exception of Palri/' writes h£r Ctolell, 
‘'the earliest Saiy id settlements were made in the sandy tract of 
the old Sambalhara pargana or in its unmediate neighbourhood^ 
and it was not until later that the Saiyids obtuned a footing in 
the richer portums of the district Even tradition allows that 
the earher acquisitions were made through the good will 
Hindu owners whom the Saiyids placed, in various ways, under 
obligations This tends to show that the fertile portiona of the 
diBtnot were then folly occupied, and that the Saiyids oame 
into the diatnot anxious for a settlement within an easy distance 
of the capital, but not yet holding such high ofBoes at court aa 
would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships 
already settled This view is confirmed by the fact that a. 
family of Gardezi Saiyids, who are allowed to have come to 
the district before the Barha Saiyids, settled on the edge of the 
same wilderness of sand, but nearer the better land and close 
to old Jat and Rajput communities It is possible that, in 
addition to the foot of the reigning fomily being Saiyids, the 
existence of a colony of their oo-religiomsts in this district first 
caused the Panjabi Saiyids to turn thur attention to this portion 
of the Hoab, snd this can only have taken place after they had 
resided long enoi^b in their Miginal settlements to feel the 
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prefiBQie of lawoased niunbetB and oouaider tlMmaelvee able to 
esbabluh new homra «niid an ah^ and probably hoatile popa- 
latum 

ThiOQghout tbe reign of Akber and his immediate sacees" 
son tbe Barba Saiyida took part m almost every important 
oampaign , tbeir qsqbI place was in the forefcoai of the army, 
and they distinguished themselves by tiieir ooan^ and 
Inaveiy In the twenty-first year of Akbar’s reign the Saiyids 
were eog^ed i^nst tbe Hmdn rebels of Ajmei In the 41st 
year Saiyid Jalal fought in the Deccan* In tbe war with 
£husm, one Saif Ehan, the son of fiaiyid Mahmud, did 
ezodlent service, having received no less than seventeen 
woundb, and Smyid Jamal-iid-dm was mortally wounded t 
Kundliwals came first to notice, and next to them the Ti- 
banpuns, who, nnder the brothers Saiyid Abdullah Khan and 
Saiyid Husain Ali Ehan, raised the family name to its highest 
glory Their acquisitions in this district were not, however, 
of a permanent nature, and so complete was their downfall 
that not a lathe of their ancient possesncms now remains to 
their descendants. The Chbatrauns rose to prominence dnnog 
the struggle between Muhammad Shfdi and the Tihanpuns, 
for they sided with the Emperor, and m return for their service 
Hasrat Yar Ehan, fihahamat Ehan, Eukn-ud-daula and many 
others reoeived substantial rewards. The further history of the 
family will be better told by sketohing the progress of each 
branch to the present day It may, however, be noted here, 
that the Baiyids have private marks of leoi^ition which they 
say, Writes Elliot, * have been very successful in excluding 
impostors from the tribe Particular fomilies have denomi- 
nstiDOB, such as dog, ass, sweeper, etc , which are derived from 
the offices, which, it is smd, some Saiyids of this family 

performed for the Emperor Humaynn when reduced to extremis 
ties dnnng his flight from Sher Shah 

The great Tihanpun family have the mMt oonspicnous 
olaim to fame of all the Barha Saiyids Baiyid Ehan Mir, the 
eighth in descent from Saiyid Daud, the founder of this branch. 
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left Tihanpur and Befetled at Dhasri in pargaaa Janli of thu 
district He had four sons, the eldest of whcsn wia TJnuuc 
Shahid, who settled m Jinsath , the second was Saciyid Chaman, 
who Settled at Chitaura , the third was Saijid Hasan, who 
took up his abode in Bihan , and the fourth was Saiyid Ahmady 
who made his hcune at Itawal m pargana Jinsath We will 
attempt to give a bnef aoeount of these four faoulies of the 
Tihanpons. 

When Umar came to J&asath he found the viUi^ inhabit** 
ed by Jats and Brahmans His descendants acquired proprie- 
tary rights there, and during the ascendanoy of the family in 
the reigu of farrukh Siyar, they so extended their possessions 
that they were detached from Jauli and formed into a separate 
tappa known as J6nsath from the principal towns. The genear* 
logical tree of this family from Saiyid Umar to the present day 
will be found in the appendix * The names given in italics are 
those of persons who were alive in 1902 

From this family came the celebrated Nawab Abdullah m 
Khan, so well known in Ajmer under the name of Saiyid** 
Miyan. Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb the 
Tihanpun branch attained to oonsiderablo influence and were 
entrusted with important commands Hasan All and Husain 
Ah, the grandsons of Abdullah Khan, were in the employment 
of Azim-ush-Shan, son of Muiz-ud-din, who was afterwards 
known as the Kmpexor Bahadur Shah, and for their gallant 
behaviour at the battle of Agra in 1707, which gave the throne 
to the father of their patron, the former received the goremment 
of Allahabad and the latter that of Patna. 

In 1709 A I) Me find Seiyid Ahmad, Saiyid Khan, Baiyid Tt 
Husain Khan and Saiyid Ghairat Khan, all from Barha, fight- 
ing boldly for the Emperor against the Hindu princes on the 
Karbada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Saiyids, 
true to the reputation of their family, fought in the van of the 
army and perished to a man with all their followers During 
the next few years the Barha Saiyids distinguished themselves 

• Vitk ngard to all tbs genealogical treea of the Saijidi it niiut be under* 

atood that while eodeeTOtin have been mede to BBoartais their oornotneie 
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in the alnig the Zadae lud in Qiijenit, onttl the tltteoante 

^vlun bjr Ih^r aid tiis JAnsetili famify became masten of EGndo- 
eteii The year 1712 fyaad the Saijrid govemon dutniBtfbl of <he 
power of their enemiee at the Dehli ootirt, and they at length 
ceadved to raise Prince Famikh Siyar to the throne Zn this 
design they were successful, and, as his ministers the 

highest dignities that the £mpeior oould confer, they did no^ 
however, attain their object without much hard fighting, and in 
the battles of Baru AlamChuid (Allahabad) and Agrs,whioh then 
took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their 
lives. Kajm'^ttd-din All Khan, Nur-ud-dtn Ah. Khan, and 
Saif-ud-^in All Khan greatly distinguished themselves, and 
Knr>ud>din lost hia life at Allahabad Saiyid Hasan Ah 
Khan, henoetorward known as Buyid Abdnllab, was pointed 
vaair the empire with the title of Qntb-nl-mulk, and Saiyid 
Husam All became commander-in-chief with the title of Amir> 
uUmamalik Their snbaeqnent career belongs rather to genera) 
history and has no special reference to this distnct Saiyid 
Husain Ah Khan was as<ia(»inated in 1721 AD, and his 
brother, Saiyid Abdullah, was poismied three years afterwards. 
Many of the Ssiyids of note fell with Baiyid Husam All in 
1721, and still more perished m the nnfbrtunate battle of Husain* 
pur when Saiyid Abdullah was taken prisoner Still some sur- 
vived, and amongst those mentioned as holdup high commands 
at this time may be recorded the nuues of Saivid Asad-nllah, 
Bnyid d'an-nissr Khan, Saiyid Ikhlas Khan, Saiyid Asad AH 
Khan the lame, Saiyid Dilawar Khan, and Saiyid Firoz Ah 
Khan The estates of both brothers were oonferred one 
Muhammad Amm Khan, who lost no time in enformng hia 
authonty in this district At the same time Kamar-ud-dm 
Khan snooeeded to the dignities formerly held by the Saiyida, 
and ever remained the bitter, active and nnscmpulous enemy of 
their race 

On the death of Boiyid Abdullah m 1724 AD, Saiyid 
Kajm-ud-dm All Khan, his youngest survivii^ brother, obtained 
for some time honouiable employment under Sarbaland Khan, 
Governor of Gnjarat, and subsequently shared in the unmented 
mufortnnes whidi bef^l his patron. At the same time ether 
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merobsn of tike fttnily eontlnMd to oairo with disbAatuto i& 
wiooB psiti of tho orapiKO) Kanaai^nd'^din beoame alamiod sfe 
th«r repubitictti) and aaei&g that “ th« anaka waa sootohed «id 
not resolved to take snoh measares, on the dnt oppor^ 

tonity that presented itself, that the very name of Barha Saiyid 
ahotild be completely obliterated from the records of the state 
In this rescdva he seems to have been actuated m much by 
nligions feehngs as by hereditary hatred, he was a Sunni, 
whilst tile great mass of the Baiyids were Shiahs The vaor, 
for a long time, confined himself to denying them all emplt^- 
ments near the Emperor’s person until at last, jn 1787, finding 
hie efforts not so sticoessful as he had supposed, he carried his 
long-KiheriBhed plan into execution Smy id Sat f-ndnlin Ah Khan, 
ever sinoe the death of Saiyid Abdullah, had resided in retire- 
ment, on the family estates at J&isath, and the vanr determmed 
to provoke him to some apparently overt aot of rebelhon so as to 
give some colour to the action that he intended to take. For 
this purpose one Marhamat Ehan was despatched to the Saharan- 
pur district with orders to resume the jagir of Saiyid Saif-ud-din 
and those of every other member of the family of the late 
Buyid leaders and their dependents Marhamat Khan was A 
man of coarse and brutal maimers and undertook the office 
of jackal with alacrity In carrying out his orders with an 
organised '^crowbar brigade” he acted with such unnecessary 
violence and cruelty that the Saiyids rose en mosse and put 
him and his followers to death Kamar-ud-dtn delighted at 
the intelligence, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying his 
eneimes, root and branch, assembled a large force of Turanis, a 
body of Afghans under Ah Muhammad, Rohilla, besides con- 
tingents from the Governors of Katehr, Shahjahanpur, and Shah- 
abad, and a la^e body of Chhatraun Saiyids, all of whom he 
placed under the command of his own brother, Asim-nllah Khan, 
a name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds oi cruel murder 
and rapine 

The vamr’s force marched cm Jinsath, the headquarters (ff ^ 
the Tihanpun Saiyids, and defeated Saiyid Baif-ud-din at 
fihalnsi on the Khatonli road The town was then surnmnded 
and takmi by asaanlt, and tot three whole dqrs nought but capiAe 
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■ooompMtied with muxder and npe pxevMled. The 
leader diatingmehed hunBelf m the battle killizilg Sai7id 
Saif-ud-din ^nth hts own hand, and received snbBtantial fayonrB 
in reward beeides permiBsion to nee the great dmm with hie 
foroee The resumption orders were now earned out with the 
greatest Tigonr, and many of the Suyide emigrated to Lucknow^ 
Bareilly, Aonla and Kagina. A branch of the Jansath Saiyide 
IS said to exist in Pnmiah in Bengal, and the descendante of the 
celebrated Pir,Saiyid Abdullah Kirmani of Birbhum, olaun rela- 
tionship with the Saiyids of this district For some time the 
Chhatranns reaped the reward of their desertion, but with the 
building of the fort of Shnkartar, near their prinoipal town of 
lUbttna, troubles came upon them also The Pathaus, too, in every 
way Boagbt to andenume the influence of the remnant of tile 
Saiyid BTutocraoy, and with the aid of the Gujar chiefs of 
Bahsuma on the south and Xtandhaiirs on the north eflectually 
prevented anv coalition of the Saiy ids amoiigit themselv es. These 
chiefs, and even the Jat and Bajput oomm unities, made common 
can B against the old state grantees. Fur Chhapar on the north 
and Bhokarheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhaura 
chief, whilst Bhuma, Khatanh and J£nsath were occupied by the 
lord of Bahsuma, and where the Gojars did not claim any «upre- 
mioy, the village communities themselves declared their inde* 
pendenoe or became vassals of the Fathan chief To the south- 
west a Rajput leader received a cluster of villages from Zabita 
Khan, and many of these had formerly belonged to the Saiyidi^ 
Next to the family of Saiyid Umar comes that of Saiyid 
' Chaman Hu village of Gbitaura now lies on the left bank 
of the Qai^^ canal in pargana Jinsath To his family be- 
longed Saiyid Jalal, who took poasession of Kharwa Jalalpur in 
the Sardhana pargana of hfeerut, during the reign of Sbahjahan, 
and u there said to have acquired propneitary rights in an eitate 
of twenty-ibur villages The village of Chitaura was enlarged 
by Muhammad Balah Khan, but the family declined from the 
day when Saiyid Shams, the stm of Saiyid Jalal, left the Impe« 
nal servioe. Saiyid Shams had two sons, Asghar All and Asad 
Ah, the flirmer of whom died without issue, and the descendants 
of the latter reside m Chitaura and Jalalpur They are now m 
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very reduced oiroomBtaoces, and the Chitaun ftmily irere 
obliged in 1848 to «ell the bricke of the mined housee m their 
Tillages for Bs. 10,000 to Colonel Csutley to bmld the works on 
the Ganges Canal At the present day they coily hold the village 
of Chitanra in this district The genealogical tree is given in 
the appendix 

Saiyid H^an, the third son of Biwan Saiyid Khan hfir, The 
who settled in Bihan, a villi^ in the south-east of pacgana hm 
M naffamagar, had six sons, as will be seen from the genealo- 
gical tree given later The descendants of Saiyid Qutb, the 
eldest son, still rende in Bilaspur and Mnzaffanu^ar, and the 
remains of extensive ma<vnry buildings aronnd their present 
residenoe show that this &mily also attained to wealth and 
distinction in the Imperial service. The Saiyids of Bathen 
are descendants of this branch, but the greater number are now 
either small proprietors, cultivators, or in service The descend- 
ants of Sujid Yusuf, the third son of Saiyid Hasan, are found 
in Bihan and Wahalna The descendants of Saiyid Sultan, the 
second son, are very numerous , many of them are m service 
and many are petty proprietoni, cultivators and holders of grants 
of land free of revenue This subdivision of the family still 
own Ssndhauli, opposite Wahslna, on the Khatauli road in par- 
gana Musaffamagar 

To the descendants of Seiyid Nasi r-ud -din, the sixth son of Kha 
Saiyid Hasan, belongs the celebrated Saiyid Khanjaban-i-Shah- 
jahani who attained to such power under the Emperor Shahja- 
han He received in jagir, from his master, forty villages in 
parganas Khatauli and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetu- 
ity ten thousand highas of land with the title of Abel Huzafibr 
Khan. Sarwat was numinally the chief town of his new posses- 
sions, but was at that time almost deserted Saiyid Khanjahan 
commenced a new town im lands taken from Bajni and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Huzaffam^ar 
in honour of his father Saiyid Abul Mansnr’s name is still 
preserved in the name of the village of Mansurpur, and 
the descendants of Sherzaman Khan idvts Muzafibr Khan, his 
brother, are sbll to be found in the Abupura mohalla of Muzaf- 
fomagar 
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Seyid Shmjshga died u 105$ H (1645 4.D ) Host of 
the rerenn^free Ua6a stiQ reamn m ti»e poBsawioa of h» 
deeoeadutsi At Hr Thoruton's eettlement m 1841 the Mnuf' 
ftrnagtt psiigana eontaised sn^ty-four Tillages, moat of wbioJk 
belonged to Sujida The Soiyids lost in thia pargana alone 
beiveeo 1841 and 1861 upward of 18^78 acres. Aa a nde, tbe^ 
iuiTe been eactremely unpxondent, and were obliged to bonow 
money from the nsorers at a high rate of interest , the tuneof 
nokoning oBme upon tiimn nnespeotedly, and onable to pay,, 
theu estates were sold by aaotaon in satisfactuni of decrees of the 
civil oonrt Altogether the descendants of Beiy id Hasan have not 
fared welL The chief Mansutpnr branch, involved even before 
1841, has gone steadily to niin. The Ghalibpnrand Kmlawadha 
Saiyids have, also, soocumbed more or less to the money-lenders 
Those of Ehanjahanpnr, however, have preserved five village^ 
and those of Saiai retain half their ancestral property Tbeir 
pedigree will also be found m the appendix 
Kaadij of Saiyid Ahmad, the fourth stm of Saiyid Ehan Mir, settled in 
Ahiuil. where his desoendanta still reaide and continue to hold a 

position of some importance During the reign of Aurangaeb, 
Tatar Khan and Diwmi Yar Muhammad Ehan, members of 
this family, distingoiobed themselvee in the Impenal service 
The genedogical tree, shown i«parately later, gives the re]atioD>» 
ship of the aumviDg members of the family 

We next come to the Chhatiann family of Sazyids, the des* 
tmijtiM. oendants of Aba 2 Fa^ They changed their same from Chhat* 
banaun toChhatnari and took up their residence near SsmbaBiera. 
One of them, called Saiyid Hasau Fakhr-ud-dm, lived in the 
mgn of Akbar and most ha^w had some xnfiuetioe at oourt, for 
be was able to procure for his fnend, the Saja of Shtuhalhera, the 
ocmfinaotion of that dignity in the male hue to the Baja’s son. 
Bam C^mid Bam Chand succeeded his father, and on his death 
without children the Saiyid procured the succession for Earn 
Chand’s widow She was so pleaded with his conduct that she 
made over as a gift to Saiyid Hasan the wholeof her propefty, and 
on receiving the sanctum of the Impenal court the Saiyid took 
paeaevicm of Saubalhera and the adjoio^ estates. Another 
bnnch of the same fiunily is settled at Tissa. Saiyid Husaui had 
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lour S(» 1 B (1) SaiyidSber Ali» who diod without iBsae, (2) Suyid 
Ahmadj killed in the war with fiatan Sen of Chitor, and o ne oC 
whose desoendfmts settled in Kailawadha, and another, Boehui 
All Kh&n, served under Muhammad Shah , (8) Sai^id Taj-ud- 
dm, whose son, Saiyid TJmar, founded Kakranli and ooloniaed 
Bank Nagla and Beta, where many' of his descendants reside to the 
present day and are of some importanoe , and (4) Saiyid Salar 
Auhya The last left Sambtdhera for Kaithora where, in a manner 
Bomewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfather, he obtained 
poflseaaion of the village as the adopted* bc«i of the owner, a widow 
Saiyid Salar had two sons (a) Saiy id Haidar Khan, whose des- 
omidant, Saiyid Kasim Shabamat Khan, settled in Minnpur and 
founded the Haidar Kbani family , and (&) Saiyid Muhammad 
Khan, whose descendants remained at Kaithora and form the 
Muhammad Khani family Members of the Haidar Khoni 
family are still found in the villages of Miranpur, Gadln and 
Bhupa, and some of them are in the service of Government 
in positions of trust Of those that romainod at Kaithora, Saiyid 
INusrat Yar Khan and Bukn-ud'daula attained to high rank 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujarat, 
Agra and Patna. They held twenty-eight villages in jagir in 
Ahmadabad, which remained in possession of the family until 
1850 Theso grants wore made in return for their aorvices 
against their brethren of the Tihanpun branch which resulted 
in almost the anmhilatiou of the latter The descendants of 
Saiyid Shahamat Khan are the only Barba Saiyids that still 
reitain the title of ^awab The Chhatrauns of Morna in Bhukai*' 
hen received grants of land to the west of the Kali in Charthawal 
which they still retain, whilst their original home in Morna 
has fallen from sfloun^hiug town to a petty agricultural village. 
The mosque of Bibi Jhabbn, wife of Nawab Hasan Khan, who 
was a Bakhshi during the reign of Muhammad Shah, is one of 
the last of the substantial Saiyid buldings in Moma Ihe 
msonption on it shows that it was erected in l72o A D at a cost 
of Ba 9,000 * Besides the tomb of Ibn Salar already mentioned 
another exists at Sambalheia, built by the architect Daswandi in 
1631-32 A D by order of Saiyid Malrbiir^ aon of Baha-ud-din 
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The eame wchiteof neme appears on a t(Hnb in Ghalibpnr 
The genealogical tree sho^ the relationship of the diffwei^ 
members of tile Ounily It is posable that the Saijid Kajn, who 
fell at the siege of Ahmadai^ in u the grandson of 
Saiyid Taj-ud-dm mentioned above * 

The Ji^eri Baiyids^the descendants of Kajm*ud<din Hasam, 
the third son of Abnl Fara, first settled at Bidaali m the north* 
west of this district 

Beane generations later, a descendant of his, one Su jid Fakhr* 
ad-din, emigrated to Pain in paxgana Janli and settled there 
He purchased propnetaiy nghts in Fain, Chandann, Ghandaura, 
Tulsipur and Khen, which for a long time remained m his 
fomily During the drought which occurred at the last Bettle> 
ment the Jagneris were obhged to dispose of all their property in 
Jfinsatb except a tenth share m the village of Pain Most of the 
Jinsath Jagnens now earn a sobsistonoe as caltivators, labourers, 
ot servants, and many have emigrated to the Panipat and Dehli 
districts The late head of the Bidanli family, Muhammad 
Hnsain, held the office of fTasim in Ondh before the annexation 
and hiB nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar The latter 
saved the lives of some fugitives during the mutiny, and received 
a pension and an order to leave Oudh and reside in Bidauli 
There he devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, which 
IB not an extensive or fertile one, but with oare and supervision 

yield an moome sufficient to support the moderate require- 
ments of the dignity of the Barha Saiyids of the present day 
Prom the family tree we see that Mahdi Hasan of Bidanli 
was the 13th in descent from Kajm-ud-din, the founder of 
bis house, and allowing thirty years for each generation, this 
would bring us to the close of the 14th century for the emi- 
gration from Jagner Though several members of this branch 
obtained hononrable employment under Akbar and his immediate 
SDOcessora, they never reached the distinction for which the 
members of the other families are so remarkable 

Lastly we have the Rundbwals, the desoendants of Abdul 
FanI, who settled in Majhera. The village is now for the most 
part a heap of rums, but the traces of masonry boildinge which 
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«xteiid for some two miles along the road between Majhen all 
Miranpnr, testify to its former greatness 

Bahpura, which lies between the two viIIageBj was formerly 
a mnhalla of Majheia Amoi^t the desoendants of Saiyid AbuX 
Faakil meation is made in the Ain-i-Akbari of the brave 
old soldier Saiyid Mahmud as the first of the Barha Baiyida 
who took service under the Timundes. He wss with 
fiikftfidar Bur in Mankot, but seeii^ that the cause of the 
Athens wae hopeless, he left them and went over to Akbar* 
In tile first year of Akbar’s reign he- fought m the campaign 
Mgftipn t the forces of Muhammad Shah led by the celebrated 
TTawii In the- second year (l5o7 A.l>) he was engaged m the 
Ajmer campaign^ and in the following year took part la 
the capture of fort Jitasaraa* and an expedition against the 
turbul^t Bhadauriyas of Hatkanth in the Agra district In 
1561 he obtained a jagir near Dehli, and towards the end of 1674 
took part in the expedition with the Amroha Saiyids against 
fiaja Madhnkar of Oichha He died m 1574 and was buried at 
Majhera, where his tomb exists to the present day and stiU pos- 
sesses the original Arabic insoriptiomf Saiyid Mahmud}! was 
man of rustic habits and great personal ooaiage and generosity 
Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuokled at his boorish- 
ness and unadorned language , but he stood m high favour withi 
the Emperor Once on his return from the war with Madukar 
of Orchha he gave in the state hall a verbal account of his expe- 
dition, m which his ‘ I ’ ocourred offconer than was deemed proper 
by the assembled Amirs * You have gained the victory, ’ inter- 
rupted Asaf Shim, in order to give him a gentle hint, * because 
His Majesty’s good fortune (ikhal^-jpadehahb) accompanied 
you ’ Mistaking the word ikhal ’ for the name of a courtier^ 
‘"WTiy do you tell an untruth ’ ? relied Mahmud , * Ikbal-i- 
Padishahi ’ did not accompany me 1 was there and my brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres’ The «nperor smiled, and 
bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favours One» 
Mahmud was asked how many generations backwards the Saiyida 

• Ballot, VI, 22 
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of Baxlia tneed tlieir ^Moent AcoidentaJIy a fire was bnnung 
cm the groohd near the spot where Mahmud stood Jnmpii^ 
into it, he exclaimed, "If I am a Saij^id the fire will not hurt 
me , if 1 am no Saiyid I shall get burnt ” He stood fhr nearly 
an hofur in the fire, and only left it at the earnest request of the 
bystanders His velvet-shppers showed, indeod, no trace of 
being singed !’* 

Baiyid Alba fell at Ghunar, where hia tomb is Baiyid 
Abmad rose to the rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar 
He was governor of Fatan m Gujarat for some time and died in 
982 H (1574 AD) Hia tomb is held sacred, and he and his 
four brothers are known as the " p&noh shahid ” The sons 
of one 01 more of these and grandsons of Saiyid Alhu were 
Saiyid Yusuf aud Saiyid Wall Muhammad Khan, from the 
latter oamo Hamal-udnlin Khan olios Jamal>ud-din Khan, 
and Said Khan, also called Jamal-ud-din Khan The first 
Jamal-ud-din Khan perished at the siege ofChitor Baiyid 
Ismail and Saiyid Ishak were san« of a second wife, known by 
the fact that Majhera was divided between the two families, and 
in this way Ismail and Ishak got one-qiarter share each, while 
the other brothers got only ono-Kixth each Pattis Ismail and 
Ishak are in this way larger than Pattis Munawar and Alhn 
Patti Makhan became a place of (<ome importanoe and has been 
entered as a separate village in the revenue records. Tii e tom b of 
Saiyid Mahmud Khan is in Makhanpur, and the marble tombs 
of Saiyid Makhao and his son, Suyid Ssif Khao, who prode- 
oeaaed him, are also in the same vi Uage. Walipura, now known 
as Babpnra in Patti Alhu, was named after Wah Muhammad 
Saiyid Kasim and Saiyid Hashim served with Saiyid Ahmad in 
Gujarat and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of a ji^ir in Ajmer They 
were frequently employed in the van of the army Saiyid 
Haahim settled at Hashimpur in pargana Bhnma , be was killed 
at tiie battle of Sarkioh near Ahmadabad, and Saiyid Kuprin 
woundedot the same plaoe Kasim, on his recovery, was appointed 
thanadar of Fatan, and enjoyed similar high commands until bis 
death m 1007 H (1598 A.D ) His family settled at Mawana m 
the Meerut district, where they held 21 villages Saiyid All 
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Aeghar Saif Khan is said by some to tba son of Saiyid Mahmud^ 

bat local authority makes him the brother of Mahmud, and the 
same who is mentioned by Jahangir in his memoirs as haying 
distmgmshed himself in the war with Khusni * Saiyid Alam 
settled in Kben Sarai, and his grandson, Hizabr Khan, founded 
Tisang Saiyid Salim settled at Mahmudpur in the Meeiltat 
district, but hiB family is now decayed Baiyid Shujaat Khaa 
appears to have been the son of Saiyid Jahangir, who was son of 
&iTid Mahmud Saiyid Jahangir attained to high command in 
Dehli and received a grant of land " az ga^ ba Twang ” He 
also obtained a grant of lands in Bijnor and founded Jahanabad, 
where Shujaat Khan built a famous mosque His family held the 
estates until the mutiny, when their possessious were confiscated 
ibr reboIhoD The existing members are dependent upon their 
relatives of Tisang Saiyid Bayazid, who served during Akbar^s 
reign m Qujarat, is mentioned by Mr Blochmann as probably 
belonging to this family In Shahjahan’s reign he was made a 
commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of 
Mustafa Khan Saiyid Chhajju, who died in 9G7 H (1659 AD) 
and was bunod at Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of 
Mahmud, bat his name does not appear in th e local list Besides 
these, several Saiyids are motioned amongst the grandees of the 
Mughal court whose famihes cannot now be traced out, such as 
Saiyid Lad, who served in Gujarat and the Deooan,t and others 
The Knndliwals are at present distributed amongst the 1 
Villages of Majberi^ Hashimpur, Tisang, Balipura and Tondera ^ 
They are for the most part very illiterate, and many of them earn ^ 
their livelihood by manual labour Some, however, have obtaiued 
high appointments under Government Thus Saiyid Imdad 
Husain rose to bo a Tahsildar and was rewarded with the gift of 
Jaula in proprietary right on aooount of services rendered during 
the mutiny The Balipur family are also in prosperous circum- 
stances Besides these, there are Kundliwals at Maiman in the 
Meerut district, and across the Ganges in Ghandpur and Jahan- 
abad m Bijnor As a clan they have become almost extinct smoe 
17(50, when the few who did not perish by famine and the sword 
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of the Mohratime mignted to Oadh There u another tomb oT 
thia fimuly ath Majhera oontaining the remains of Miran Suytd 
Hnaain, who died in 1502.* 

The decay of the Baiyida hag already been referred to in coa» 
section with tbeaooonnt of thedownfaU of the Tihmpnn branch 
ICmition was there made of several persons who obtained sharev 
>n a dismembered Saiyid estate. Besides these the ancestor of 
the Nawab of Karoal reoeived three parganaa in jagir, inclnding 
KnaaffitmagBr and the estates formerly held by the descendants 
of Saiyid Khaigahan, and no matter who lost or won, the Saiyids 
seem to have always been on the losii^ side What limited 
nghts they preserved were held by them, as the vassals of wbaU- 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether 
Imperial^ Afghan, 3£ahratha, eventually the British There* 
was little change amongst the village communitieo, who all through 
mtained their old position intact, and in those oases, too, where 
the Saiyid settlements had approached the status of a village 
brotherhood their possetssion was acknowledged The famine of 
1783 A.D was severely felt in this district^ and for the next 
twenty years, in common with the other districts of the Upper 
Duab, Muzaffamagai became the prey of marauding bodies of 
Bikhs and KohiUas This state of things continued for the firat 
two years of &itish rale when troops could ill be spared even 
ibr the protection of the- district and the security of the revenue 
Mr GuthriO) the Collector, was often obliged to take refuge m 
the small mud fort of Fazlgarh with no other force than a few 
najibs,” and it was not until the beginnn^ of 1805 tHat Colonel! 
was able to clear the distnct of marauders 

X^eaving the Saiyid history at the- conquest, 1 must briefly 
review the Sikh raids into the distnct, as they exercised no in>- 
considerable influence on its fortunes. The first great invasion 
took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A D , when Jalal- 
nd-dm of Jalalabad was faujdar of the Saharanpur circle. The 
Sikh hordes, after plundering and burning the tkiwns of Bhat, 
Saharanpur, Ambahta and Nananta m the Saharanpur district 
pmetxatad sonthwaids aa fine as the northeTn paiganas cf Muaf- 
iunagar The fanjdar and his two nephews penshed in a vaim 
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4 Mempt to oppose the msnniders. Tho latter had in the Ghijant 
impoitant alhes, who gladJ .7 embraced the opportimity notr 
aflbrded them to resist and throw ofE the yoke imposed by thmr 
ynaalwiAn ralets. CommiUiity of hatred and in some sense of 
religion them ready to aid the Sikhs to snpplant the exist- 
mg power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were 
■« much goided by their hereditary and instinctive love of 
phmder and a desire to save their own villages as by any other 
motive They have always been found on the side of disorder, 
and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad life 
that they have been accustomed to lead for generations, they 
will always rise to the surface when the reins of administration 
have been slackened and they think that plunder and murder 
«aTt be indulged in with impunity 

The death of Bandu and the dispersion of bis followers freed 7 
the distnot for over half a century from the incuiBiona of the 
Bikhs, but after the battle of Panipat they again oommenced 
tbeir plundering expeditions In 17f»3 A D an immense force 
crossed the Jumna, and after sacking Saharanpiir, attacked and 
plundered the Saiyid town of Miranpur in pargana Bhukarhen 
In the following year the same town suffered severely at the 
bands of the “Budhadal,’’the name by which the newly -organized 
forces of the Sikhs was known From the Siwahks on the north 
almost to Meerut on the south, and even across the Ganges to Bijnor 
on the east, the entire country fell a prey to tho army of the 
Sikh theocracy and its Giyai allies, and village after village was 
plundered and burned, the inhabitants were slaughtered, the 
crops were destroyed, and the cattle were earned ofi Although 
the Kohillas under Hafiz Bahmat Khan attempted <!ome reprisals, 
their efforts were fruitless, and Najib-ud-daula, the natural 
guardian of the district, was absent at Dehh, so that the Sikbs, 
satiated with plunder, were able to retire leisurely to their own 
country For three years there was some appearenoe of rest, 
but in May, 1767 AH, the S^khs again came, increased m 
numbers, improved in organization, and more confident from 
Buocess. Sweeping down by unfortunate Nanauta, they homed 
the whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut itself was attacked, 
and were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghan detachmentf^ 
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oonld BOWQ«l}r haye held cmt. The &kh8 retreated north, 
vaids and wwe pursued, uid m a battle fought between Kairana 
and Shamil in this district the Imperial troops were vioto- 
notts , Imt hardly had the latter reached Dehh when the £hkhs 
WMe i^in oyer the border Kanauta was again bnmed, and 
all the way down to Kandhla nothing was seen but smokir^ heaps 
of ashes where prosperous villages once stood Najib Khan, now 
reheved from the presence of his enemies at Dchb, took the field 
and sncoeeded in clewing the district of marauders^ and eventu> 
ally drove them back by Kananta and Islamnagar to the ghats 
on the Jumna. 

But this was his last success , for henceforth, wntes* Mr 
W^ilhams, as regularly as the crops were out, the border duef- 
tains crossed over and levied blackmail from almost every vil- 
lage in the most systematic manner Their requisitions were 
termed ^raki,’ and soznetimcA euphemuiti/ally ^kambli’ or 
'blanket-money ’ Each of them had a certain well known beat 
or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined that it is not 
unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to speak of some 
places being, for instance, in Jodb Singh’s patti, others in Diwan 
Singh’s or Himmat Singh’s, and so on The collections, of 
oonrse, varied with the abihty of the people to pay, averaging 
from Bs. 2 to Bs. 6 a head. Two or three horsemeo generally 
sufficed to oollect them, for two or three thousand more were 
never very far off In case of delay about paying up, a handful 
of troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword 
and a good matohlook, speedily appeared to aooelcrate the liqui- 
dation of the debt The Sikh’s endurance and rapidity of move- 
ment were quite commensurate with his rapacity, enabling him 
to baffle, if not delay, superior nnmbors With the eroeption 
of beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet of fish, 
flesh or fowl, and be thoroughly enjoyed his hquor, but, at a pinoh, 
he could maroh some twenty or thirty miles a day on no better 
fare than a little pardied gram washed down with pure cold 
water A tent he despised , baggage, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that 
as well as most other Inzunes Besides his weapons, his whole 
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kit ooDBiflted of horse'^ear, a few of the very nmplest cooking 
ctenaila and two blankets, one for himself and one for hia faith- 
fnl steed These last important items of the Sikh warrior^a 
eqaipment clearly point to the ongin of the term * kambli,' for 
the tax levied on eaoh villager or townsman was, on an aver^, 
equal to about the price of a blanket In spite of the simpbcity 
of his habits, he took a pardonable pndc in the adornment of his 
person and the proper mamtenanoe of his accoutrements Like 
the ancient Spartan, he never failed to carefully comb oat and 
adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and his white 
ve^t contrasting with his SLarlet trappings made a fan show as 
he rode along gallantly to the fight Although his tactics mainly 
resolved them<«elve3 into a prolonged series of skirmishes ecnduct^ 
ed after the Parthian fashion, vet in the strife of men contend- 
ing hand-to-hand he was terrible, though helpless against good 
artillery The ‘ daP fortunately, possessed very few gnns and 
hardly under tood the use of them This deficiency saved the 
country from complete subjection—a oontingenoy which seemed 
imminent a few years later ** 

The people were helpless, and, left to themselves, began the ^ 
construction of tho-ie mad forts which are so characteristic of the 
state of insecurity of, indeed, nearly the whole Duab during the 
latter half of the la»t centur) In 1774 and 1775 formidable 
invasions again occurred, and in the latter year, Zabita £han 
was obliged to purcha e the safety of his fortretis of Ghausgorh 
by paying a fine of 50,000 Departing thence, the Sikhs 
ravaged the Saiyid country and pljndered Miranpur and Kai- 
thauia, where the Saiyids, Shahamat Khan and Fateh-ullah Khan, 
made some slight resistance The Sikhs then passed through 
Shamil, Kairana, Kandhla and Meerut, and then again turned 
westwards Dispirited by the sncceos of his enemies at eonrt, 
and despairing of being able to take the field against the Sikh 
invaders unaided, Zabita Khan turned his attention towards ^ 
forming an alliance with them against their oommon enemy, 
the court faction at Dehli Uniting their forces, the Sikh and 
the Boh ilia leader marched down the Duab and were met by the 
Imperial forces near Budhana, retreating thence to Baghra and 
again to Amimagar. the allied foroes suddenly turned round and 
' 23]& 
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cttaoked the unpenahurta^ -vho were nmted with great slaughter 
in Maioh 1776 A D Kasim Ah Khan, the brother of Migad-ad> 
danla, diwan of the empire, fell m this battle, and the disoi^a&i-< 
aatimi of the ]>ehli armj was oampleted Meerut, Hapar, 
^kandara and Khnrja were taken, and even Koil, Atraob. and 
Ka^anj were visited by the invaders Franklin says that 
Zabita Khan was so pleased with his new allies that he renonnoed 
Islam and beoame a follower of Kanak, nnder the name Dharam 
Singh,” and Mr Williams attributes to this oircumstanoe the 
proverb still onrrent m tho distnot — 

Ek guru he do chda ddha 8hhh ddha Rrihdd ” 

Najaf Khan was summoned from the Jot country, and after a 
bloody battle was fought between Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, 
succeeded in driving the Sikhs and Bohillas across the Jumn& 
After a time, he induced Zabita Khan to come to an understand- 
ing with the Emperor, and caused him to be restored to all his 
previous dignities. But in doing so both parties foigot to con- 
sult the Sikhs, who henceforth regarded their former ally as a 
len^ade, and made hie po8se«8ions again the scene of the same 
rapine and destruction that had marked their earlier irruptions 
From 177$ to 1781 evorv year saw the plundering hordes across 
the Jumna, and in August of the latter year Meerut was again 
besieged Fortunately Miraa Muhammad JShafi was able to 
xi^poBHp them here with a considerable force, and having succeed- 
ed defeating the whole Bikh army with great slaughter, and 
In driving them out of the Dnab, carried the war into their own 
country * 

>s During the terrible famine year of the ckalimj in 1783 AD, 
the'Shkhs nnder Bf^hel Sii^h, Krora Smghia, occupied the Upper 
Duab fa far as the Gkuigea, and even sw^t round by Hardwar 
through the Dehra Dun. Thefie incursions alarmed even the 
English in Calentta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a de- 
putation^ to j^ah Alam by the Supreme Council His zmsaion is 
thus d^nbed by Franklin “ The real cause of Major Brown's 

umval was in oonsequenoe of orders he had received from hia 
Qovemment, sot to decline any overture that might be made for 
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affoid]Xig s miljtar/ aid to the icyal oanse. The fiikhct bed for 
several jeara back, fay their predatory inouniona into the Do^ 
and Rohilkhand, excited alarm in the Government of Aaaf-ud* 
danla, and Mr Hastings, the British Governor, with his usual 
discernment, deemed the exertions of the oourt at DehU 
might, at the present junctnre of afibiis, prove a benefimal 
counterpoise to the rising power of the Sikhs ” The flight of 
Mfcaa Jawan Bakht to liuoknow prevented any overtures beii^f 
made, and the Bikhs were again left to themselves In the fol- 
lowing year Jassa Smgh Hamgarhia and other chiefs, including 
Bai Sii^h Bhangi, and his nephew Sher Singh, Jodh Singh ol 
Chachrauli and Sahib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through 
the Duab, sacking Miranpur on their way, and finally crossing 
the Ganges, plundered Bohilkhand as far as Chandausi in the 
Moradabad district Cunningham* writes — At this period 
Zabita Khan was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghaus- 
garh, and the hill Kaja of Garhwal, whose ancestor had received 
Dara as a refugee in defiance of Auiangzeb, had been rendered 
tributary, equally with all his brother Kajpute, in the lower hills 
westward to the Ghinab The Sikhs wore predominant from the 
frontiers of Ondh to the Indus, and the traveller Forster amus- 
ingly describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people 
by the appearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls of their 
fort, and the assiduous services and respectlul attenticm which 
the like number of troopers met with from the local authorities of 
Garhwal and from the assembled wayfarers at a place of public 
reception In 1788 A D , the year of his deposition and death, 
Ghulam Kadir defeated a force of Sikhs who, after sacking 
Ambahta, were marching southwards through Muzaffarnagar 
After the capture of Meerut and the execution of Ghulam 
Kadir in 1788, the Mahrattas marched northwards through the 
Huab and annexed the northern districts, of which Ghani Baha- 
dur of Banda became the first Governor Temponamg with the 
Stkhs, he allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this 
and the Saharanpur district partly as farmers and partly m hen 
of the anoertain dues that they were accustomed to levy f Thai 
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in 1790 A D , Bai &iigh of Jagadn and l^r Singh of Burhiya 
toc^ poeaeBsion of poitKXtis of the muqarran of the Gujar Baja 
of Landhaura, oompnaing parganao Manglnur, Jaurasi and Ja- 
Tfalapur in the Saharanpur district, bat -wero obliged to give 
them np in the following year bv the new governor, Bhairon 
Pant Tantiya Both still held, for some time, portions of the 
Boltanpur pai^ana whilst Bai Singh occnpied Nakur In this 
district Gnrdat Singh of Ladwa obtained parganas Jhinjhana, 
Kandhla and Shamh and held them with Karnal for twelve 
years. Bhanga Singh also aicqnired Bidauli and Kairana, and 
all agreed to protect the Duab from the attacks of the other 
Bikh chiefs But, relieved of their great enemies, the Sikh 
oonfederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attack chief and 
aggrandize himself at the expense of his oo religionists. Nakur 
itself, though held by Bai Singh, was attacked by Biwan 
Singh and plundered The former appealed to the Mahrattas, 
who had already begun to levy tribute from Patiala and other 
states in Sorhind, when the death of Sindhia himsolf put an end 
to any a^reasiye attempts cm the part of his followers 

On the death of Madfaoji Smdhia in 1794 A D , the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, already jealous of their brethren who received 
grants in the Duab, were ready for further raids Daulat Bao 
Sindhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, 
De Boigne was at Aligarh, the B^am Somru was at Sordhana, 
and Appa Khandi Bao with George Thomas wa'j in Mewat 
Profiting by the disorders of the time, the Sikhs ogam invaded 
the Duab in 1795 A D , and succeeded in dnving the Mahratta 
garrison from Saharanpur The fugitives took shelter in tho 
fort of Jalalabad and would not havo escaped their enemies had 
not Geoi^ Thomas appeared with a portion of his Mewat force 
and relieved them Thomas was then appointed ^warden of the 
inarches * by Lakhwa Bada, who had succeeded to the Mahratta 
command in Saharanpur, and was gnen charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 oavalry and sixteen pieces of artiiloiy raised for the protec- 
tion of the Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganas of 
Panipab, Sonpat and Eamal for thoir pay Thomas, however, 
&and his task no easy one Although Bapu Ehndhia exerted 
himself during X796 to reatore some appesuranoe of order, the 
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Sikh ji^irdan were found to be intriguing with their brethren in 
the Panjeb. The Sikh commandant of Shamli, then in Onidat 
Singh’s jagir, was detected m a treasonablo corre-^pondenoe j his 
fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the entire garnson 
fell by the sword Thomas then hastened northwards to assist 
Bapu Sindhia, was engaged m investing the Turkoman fort 
of Lakhnauti, then held by Bahrmand Ali Khan, and here, also, 
he and his forces distinguished themselves and contributed, in no 
small measure, to the ultimate success of tho Mahratta troops 
Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated tho Sikh confederates in 
four successive actions near Kamal, but finding Perron, who had 
succeeded Dc Boigne, mimical to his success, Thomas le^i the 
Duab for Mewat, still, however, contmnii^ his operations againob 
the Sikhs He repaired the walls of Hansi, cast guns, erected 
manufactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled largo 
numbers of horse and foot, with which ho levied oontnbutions 
on the neighbouring Sikh States Wo next hear of tho Bikhs 
as allies of Sambhunath, the Bania agent of Imam Bakhsh, 
Governor of Saharanpur They joined him in his revolt against 
Perron and were present at the battle of Khatauli, early in 1800, 
in which Sambhunath’s six battalions were defeated by three of 
Perron’s battalions with the loss of six guns About the same 
time Thomas attacked Jhind, belonging to Bhag Singh of tho 
Phulkia confederacy The town was relieved by the old chief,* 
Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, and the nstei of the Patiala Baja, 
buti they failed to injure Thomas m his retreat to Hansi Parly 
11 V 1800 Thomas took Fatehabad and reduce I tho Bhattis of 
Hanana to submission, while the Pathans of Maler Kotla and 
the converted Musalmans of Baikot, also, acknowledged him as 
master In all quarters he spread his influence and compelled sub- 
mission to his authority and made those whose own will had, 
hitherto, been their sole law obey has slightest command Tho 
Sikhs were not more successful in the Huab, they and their em- 
ploj er Sambhunath were again defeated in August 1800, with the 
loss of all their ba^age and tw«ity-four pieces of cannon Fol- 
lowing up his eucoess Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh ji^rs 
with the exception of Jhinjhana, which was still held by Ghirdat 
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fling Ti, and yieidad a revenue of Bs 36,554) and other lauds held 
by Bhag Singh and valued at Bs. 57)968 Eandhla tvas transfw'* 
red from the Ladwa chief to Colonel HesBing,* and Sh&mli, vitfa 
a revfflme of Rs 38,000) was added to Ghhaprauli as the jagir of 
Hhah Ni mm ud-duQ) the comptroller of the Imperial household 
and a firm inend of the Mahrattas It wa^, however, resumed 
by perron in the tains of ISOl, and included with Bidanli and 
Kairana in hie pensonal jagir 

The hutory of thefiikha in the Duab during 1801-1802 is so 
intimately connected with Thomas that 1 must again refer to his 
hmtftry. Tn 1801 Thomas raised his force to ten battalions of 
disciplined infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured 
to himself a coantry yielding three lakhs of revenue a year 
With this considerable foroe he made a bold attempt to besiege 
Lahore and leiicateiUy beat the Sikhs who attempted to oppose 
hiB progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, within iour marches 
of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
tho capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant 
Perron vfaa preptwiog to attack him Thomas made a ri^d 
rdireat to Hansi, fighting the Sikh horse who hovered round him 
and marching thirty or forty miles a day “ His swiit retrograde 
movement,’’ write Smith, who was then in theMahratta B8rvice,f 
" astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ def^celess 
country, before he could return to defend it, and who had deter- 
mined to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to forward his 
own view W ith this determination Perron collected ten batta- 
lions and two thousand horse and marched from Dehli in August 
1861 to negotiate with or to fight Thomas Perron had pre- 
viously strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh 
chiefs, the politicid foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assist 
Perron wi^ money and with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees a sd 
ten thousand horse) to exterminate their dangeroua neighbour, 
George Thomas In August 1801 the two rival paitias ap-^ 
proached each other near Bahadurgarh, ten kos to the west of Dehli 
Thomas also had fmrmed alhanoes with the Begam Somru, with 

•CaUtetor, Uasrnt, SUi liar 1805. * 

1 1 quote from A Sketch of tlw nee progieis end termumtioa of th* 
ngnlat oorpe formed and oomunnded by Saro^iu m theiemoe <jf ibe Netiro 
niBOM of India by Lemi Feidinend Siaith late Kajor ih Ihralat Bao a 

Mmee, Chloatta eirm 1804 m cmng the aeeonab of aa eye witneu 
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tbe Bajas of Jnpor and Alwar, and with Xaifontaiiie, who oom- 
nanded ax battalions of b iloaa’a partjr m the eervice of Sindhia. 
Snoh are the eingolantj and treachery of eastern politics, that 
two of &ndhiB's brigades, Somru’s and Filoize’s, had i^eed to 
assist George Thomas against Daulat Rao’s oommander-in-ohief 
Perron 

“ I was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an inters 

^ ^ M]( 

view with his rival Perron offered him sixty thouAand rnpeea 
a month for his party , tt e rank of colonel, and the fort of Ilansi, 
if Thomas would take <iervioe with Sindhia and serve udder 
Perron’s order Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms 
and with some difficulty I brought them to an interview , but 
they soon became mutually distrustful, and separated to com** 
menoe ho tilities Perron wished to follow the political axiom 
‘ divide et impera he required Thomas to divide his force by 
sending four battalious to the assistance of Sindhia, and Thomas 
was ambitious, his alliances were strong, and Daulat Sao’s 
detachments had just been cut off by the victorious Holkar at 
UjjaiD, and Siudhia had made a precipitate retreat to Burhanpur 
The time wa^ propitious to the viows of Thomas Perron had 
only ten battahons eight of his battalions had been ordered to 
march to the aaSistance of Sindhia, whooe affairs wore a gloomy 
prospect Thoma'} wished to gain time until he could raise six 
battalions more^the recruits were on the way to join him, the 
arms were ready, and he desire 1 further to strengthen his 
alliances The victorious Holkar had repeatedly written to 
him to bogia hoi>tilities, and be would assist him with moniy 
and cavalry in short, the chances wore much in favour of 
Thomas , but he was a proof that in politics, as well as gomes, 
fortune mock<i calculation and probability of success Perron 
and Thomas were both too cuncing to deceive each other long , 
matters could no longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded 
their hypocritical negotiations 

" Thranas retreated to Han-ii, and Perron, unwisely, sot off 
for Eoil with impobtic precipitation, leaving th^ war against 
bie enemy to be earned on by Bourquien, who commanded De 
Bosgne’e third brigade and was a Major Had Thomas acted 
with hia tunud pmdenoe, boldness and activity, the focoea nndax 
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BotorqjUien mint have been destroyed, the alhee of Thomas would 
have then thrown off the mask and openly taken his part, and 
before Perron ooald have oolleoted another efficient force, Thomas 
would have been master of DehL, the king’s person, and probably 
wouH have extinguished Perron’s power and authonty , and 
SindhiB would have quietly transferred thait power to Thomas, 
for he wonld have been equally indifierent who governed 
Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as he must, from his impoteocy 
to resist, have bowed to the will and power of every aspinng 
mind, who commanded large bodies of regular infantry HoS' 
tilities commonoed aftor the retreat of George Thomas and his 
army and the flight of Perron from his army I was ordered 
With throe battalions to lay siege to Georgegarh, a small fort 
forty kos to the eastward of Hansi Thomas and his foroes 
were encamped under the fort of Hanu, and Bourqiiien was 
ordered with seven battalions and five thous ind horse to lie 


between me and Honsi to cover the siege of Georgegarh, which 
must have fallen in a week, but with singular iguorance 
Bourqmen encamped at Jin, ten ko-> farther from me than 
Thomas’ army Tho consequence was obvious, for three days 
after I laid siege to Go irg^rh, I waa attacked by Thomas 
with eight battalions, compelled to raise tho siege and retreat to 
Jhajhar, four kos to the east of Georgegarh Favoured by the 


obscurity of night I waa not completely cut off, and made good 

retreat, with the loss of one gun and one-third of jny force 

killed''* wounded How 1 escaped total destruction I do not 

yet Thoms'* did not follow my retreat I cannot 

My for 11 ® continued tho pursuit I must have lost all my 

guns and i”*^ would have been completely destroyed, but 

Thomas remained at Georgegarh after raising the 

Bi^e eheve he u a** apprehon i\ e of following me for fear 

he shr from Hansi, and that Bouiquien, in the 

tune, woiUd out off his retreat to his fort , but alarm in his 
mean. * j. , , , 

trooDf ^ helieve more strongly to have been the cause of his 
btran^^ conduct. The next day, the 2iith Beptomber, my 
her. Captain E F Smith, arrived to my assistance with 2,000” 
hor^i alter performing an astomshing rapid movement of 80 miles 
_ 40 hours, but brotherly offisstion gave impulse to his course, and 
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hiB example harried on meat of the catvahy This oueomstanoe 
pTOveoted Thomas from ranewieg the aittack on me, as he mtend* 
ed, on the 28th September On the 29th September 1801 Major 
Bouiqmeo, with the third bngade, reached G^rgegarh, after a 
Buipnaing march of 40 koa in 86 hoars The brigade arrived 
about mid-day, but the troc^s vere baraseed, fatigued, and 
ftmished 'With destructive imbecihty, Bourquien ordered 
the troops, ooneisting of seven battahons, to storm Thomaa* 
intrenohed camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon He did not lead 
the attack himself, but prudentlv remained with the oavaliy 
2,000 yards in the rear of George Thomas’ line The seven 
battalions of He Boigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with 
their guns through heavy sand, exposed to a dreadfiil and well- 
directed fire of 54 pieces of cannon, and attacked Thomas* 10 
hattabona in thoir mtrenchments , but they were repulsed with 
the severe loss of above 1,000 and 100 men killed and wounded, 
which was nearly one-third of their number Their slow 
progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas* 
hoes, owing to their guns, which they would not leave in their 
rear, occasioned not only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage 
Thomas* loss was not so great, as the guns of De Boigne’s 
bsttahons were mostly dismounted by their recoil on the sand 
when fired, which snapped their axle trees 

“Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young 
officer, Captain E F Smith, who commanded the left wing of 
He Boigne’s battalions Had Thomas taken advantage of Bour- 
quion’s Ignorance and folly and salhed out on the defeated troops 
of Perron, he would have overturned his power , but Thomas was 
tn this critical moment confused and confounded, though he had 
shown feats of valour during the action Moreover, he had only 
two European officers to assist hie exertions and direct a line of 
ten battalions one of whom, the gallant Hopkios, lost his 1^, and 
his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s interest 
Fresh forces arriving, and Thomas unable or unwilling to retreat 
to his fort, was surrounded at Geoigegarh Colonel Pedron 
amved, superseded Bourquien, and blockaded Thomas and his 
diimnuihed troops. They sostained the blockade for seven weeks» 
and at last were conquered by famine The troops came oyer 
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to PediQo ot difpersed, and Thomas escaped with great difficulty 
with his Snropean CMBoexa, Captain HeacBey and Lieutenant 
Biroh^ who adhered to his fallen fbitnne with commeodable 
indexilnlityi to Hanta, and left hia enemy in possesion of 64 
piaoes of oannon, hia camp and baggage Pedron returned to 
Kotl and Boonpuen followed Thomas to Hansi, stormed the town 
and laid mege to the fort The fort of Hansi has been celebrated 
in onental history it was one of the strongest in India, and 
abofre 40^000 Musalmans he buned on the circumjacent plain, 
of the various armies of the iaithAil who attempted to wrest xt 
from the Hindus Ala-ud-din Ghon took it six hundred years 
1 ^ after an eighteen months’ siege and the loss of 20,000 men , 
but it had been dismantled and lay long neglected, and Thomas 
had not had sufficient leisure to renew its strength Moreover, 
Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which iti India 
IB more irresistible than in Europe In this cntical situation I 
came forward once more to assi t Thomas to mitigate the seventy 
of his misfortunes and dissipate the dangers with which he was 
environed 1 advised him to an honouiable surrender before 
the gamsmi delivered him o\er to fais enemy, with eternal 
disgrace to themsClves and ignominy to him. He followed my 
council, surrendered the fort on the Ist January, 1802, and with 
his family md private property was conveyed to the Company’s 
trontiers under my protection His mi<«fortunes had broken his 
danng mind and impaired his robust constitution , and the 
luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave m the end of 
1802 ” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got nd of an 
inveterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would 
have been of much assistance to them in their subsequent wars 
with the Mahrattas. 

In November 1801 the treaty of Lucknow was concluded, 
which gave to the Bntish the Lower and Central Duab, Gorakh 
pur, and a great portion of Bohilkhand This was ftdlowed by 
the treaty of Bassein, which Bindhia ocmsidered so injurious to 
his interests that ha, at once, threw all his indueace into the 
scale against the Bntish, and war was declared General Lake 
captured the fort of Ahgarh in 1808, while Perron, the Mahratta 
oommander, delivered himself up to Ae English at Muttra. 
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The Bntuh marched apon Dehh, and defeating a &ktk 
ooatingent under Lonis Boarqnien expelled the Mahiattas, and 
eventially Maaaffhrnagar came into their |xs<3e«ioit -with the 
remainder of the conquered provinces. A few days after the 
capture of B^li Colonel Bum occupied Saharanpor He had, 
however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs wore i^n on the 
border Lieutenant Bircb with a party of najihs pushed on to 
watch the fords while reinforcements were asked for from Dehli 
Cobnel James Skinner with a strong detachment of aome 800 
irregular horse crossed the Jumna lower down and completely 
burpnsed the enemv (February 1801), routing them with great 
loss. Posts were then established along the Jumna, and a 
liattolion of the Begam’s from Sardhana ocoupied Chilkana But 
the Sikh sardars tendered their submission and all was peace 
for a time In September, Colonel Ochterlony recalled the 
troops at Saharanpur to aid in the defence of Hehli, then 
threatened by Holkar^s ad'>pted son, Haraath The entire Duab 
rose m their rear, and in October, 1804, Sb« Singh of Burhiya 
and Bai Singh led the last great bikh expedition ocroea the 
Jumna by Bajghat opposite Bnltanpur (13th October) The 
Sikh chiefs were iiot inclined to give up their claims to raki and 
kambli from the Duab without a struggle, and, notwithstanding 
their submission in March, were prepared to take advantage of 
the oppurtunitv aff^xded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in 
October to vindicate their alleged rights Thev marched down 
by Damjhera, where a skirmi h is said to have taken place, and 
thonce by Chilkana, where the Saiyids offered some feeble resist- 
ance. In Siiltanpiir the hoiinc of an old orvant of the Sikh alone 
escaped doistructinn, and a they approached Saharanpur, the 
Collectur (Mr Guthrie) \vas obliged to shut himself np in the 
old fort known as the Kila Ahmodabodi with his recxn’ds and 
treasure 

Coloocd Burn, on bearit^ of the advance of the Sikhs, set out < 
firom Dehli, on the 2oth October, with the 2nd battalion, 14th 
N I , a battaluHi of irregulars under Captain Harriott and six guns 
(one 18-pounder, one 12-pounder and four S-poandera), and was 
paasu^ on raq^idly to the relief of Saharanpur, when be was over- 
t«fc«i by tile Mtitfatha cavalry near Kandhla. Jaswant Bao 
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Hblkar with a large fioree of ^ne had escaped from Dehh with 
the deterimaation of cottiiig off the small feroe destined for the 
relief of Hr Guthrie. The subsequent fight is thus desonbed 
firomaffioulreoocds by Mr Williams * — After a vun attempt 
to out his way through the enemy, whose swarms wae hourly 
inoreasuig, Colonel Burn found himself constrained, on the mom^ 
ing of the 30th, to occupy a small mud fort under the voy walls 
of Shamh, a hostile town, wbioh closed its gates against him 
The yiUageis all know the spot well It was afterwards distin- 
goiahed by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most 
cold-blooded massaoreB that ever happened during the mutiny 
His situation was, to all appearance, desperate The detach- 
ment amounted to barely 1 ^00 men, the force beleaguering it to 
fhlly 20, OCX), without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, and the 
townspeople showed the same spirit that charactensed their con- 
doot in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring 
the enemy within their walls, but themseh ee taking an active part 
in the assault Their matchlockmen, sheltered by the ramparts, 
kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys in the fort beneath 
that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s regulars, 
putting upwards of one himdred men hora da combat before 
Colonel Bum was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November 
In the interval, the garrison fought with devoted braveiv amid 
oruel pnvatKuis The same cannot be said of the Mahratha host, 
who vanished at the sight of the dost rising along the Behli rood 
in advance of the British oolumn The episode cunously illus- 
trates tile fcaroe of hereditary predisposition Ghasi Bam, the 
leadmg Jat zamlnd&r of the plaoe, wi^ chiefly instrumental in 
stopping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces 
Hib boq Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was 
consequently hanged on ooaount of similar achievements during 
the year 1867 The British commander permitted his troops to 
hum the town as a punitive meosore This, we are told, had a 
nuJht wholesome effiBCt in other quarters For instaooe, at Thfina 
Bhawan, snne twelve mil» north, cMrdmanly a hot-bed of dis- 
loyalty, Holkar, whose first impulse seems to have been to effeot 
a junotKHi with the Sikhs in Saharanpur, met with sooh an 
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wn frianJly Tfloeption that he chained hie mind and doabUd l^Nik 
a gmii in a Bonih-eaeterlj dueotum Meerut was equally 
u^ospitable, bo he cmtanned hie flight soathirard ” 

r<>l nTi fl1 Born heard at Shamh that one of the Begam’s 
regixnentB had reecaed Mr Quthrie, who joined the army at ' 
Khatauli and accompanied the force to Meerut Aa booh w 
Colonel Burn heard of the fall of Dig> he advanoed northwards 
(18th November) againet the Bikha, who had now penetrated as 
as and Ghaforgarh in pargana Boron Hib force oon- 

g^etedof the 2iid battalion, 14th N 1 , the Ist battalion of the Slat 
N J , under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regnlar infantry, 
2,000 Bahraich horse under Captain Murray, and a few gana In 
two days they reached Janla m pargana Bndhana, and thence 
proceeded to Th&na fihawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, 
who joined the remainder of the Bikhs at Gharaon, on the banks 
of the Hindan, seven miles west of Deoband Here the enemy 
chose a strong position, and supported by the Gujars and Bangar 
Bajpnts awaited the advance of the British force On the 24tii 
November the Sikhs were attacked and defeated with consider- 
able loss, but owing to the cowardice displayed by the irregular 
horse the fortunes of the day were for a long time doubtful * 
Sher Singh lost a leg by a cannon-shot, and his old unde, Bai 
Bingh, led him off the field to die at Burhiya lu spite of theix 
punishmeut the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied 
Th&na Bhawan, Bampur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband 
Colonel Bum advanced by Th&na Bhawan and attempted to 
surpiiBO the Sikhs who occupied Tholu near Bhalu in pargana 
Gangoh of the Baharanpnr distnot on the night of the 19th 
December 1804, but was unsaacettful , for hearing of the approach 
of the British the Sikhs fled by Ghilkana, across the Jumna 
Colonel Burn would have followed them np, but orders were 
received forbidding him to cross the nver Colonel Bum 
returned to Seharanpur, and early in the following January drove 
nut small parties of Sikhs who had advanoed as far as Mu^ffar- 
<m a purely plundering expedition 
During Jmiuary the troops were employed in suppreasing 
disturbance which arose in Kandhlft . Mr Williains writes 
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"The Jets aii4 Gujars had nseti ai the iDBtigation of JoBwant Bao 
Holhair and Ahasaored seyeral of the Qamingoi Banxas, a family 
abominaible to then, heoBaae it enjoyed the twofold advantage 
of holding what were then oonsidered lucrative appointments 
und^ Government and of also possessing other faoihties for 
amesdog money, which the procedure of the mvil courts has since 
enabled them to aaoumulate with still greater eB<*e The Siddiqi 
Sheihhs, the impoverished descendants of Sheikh Imam Haj of 
Samana, ^lare the credit of having contrived the oonspiracy 
with the Baizadah TlRwaa ^ spesulators less prosperous than tho 
Qantmgois One Azim, a Musabnan Oujax, supposed at hist to 
have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name to the 
emeate| which IS styled the 'Azimgirdi' Subsequent inquiries 
ehifted the chief blame from his shoulders to those of Langir 
Goshain, Mahant of Qarh Gosham, a fort Qo"th of Rampur K!hen 
near Kandhla, before which Colonel Burn appeared on the 22nd 
of January, and, after storming it, hong the Mahant on the spot 
Two of his Jat a^ooi ate’;, Baj Karan of Lisarh and Ghan Singh 
of Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off soot-freo 
by presenting themselves in Mr Gbithrie’s kutchery with an air 
of injured innooeoce Then cunning av ailed them not, for thev 
were instantly seised and hkewise ozecuted, nnder a military 
sentenae, close to the scene of their exploits ” 

During the early part of ^February the troops were oooupied 
m assistiiigm the collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling 
the Jumna until towarda the middle of the month, -when oewa 
came of the irruption of Amir Khan Colon ol Burn was then at 
Tanda, m pargana Chhaprauli of the Meerut district, and Begam 
Somru had two battalions and eight guns close by at Khutaua, 
which she at once reinforced with the bulk of her army Colonel 
Burn retired i)y Th&na Bhawan to Saharanpur, and there rOwBived 
orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Piodaris 
from crossing At this time he took advantage of the proffered 
services of Bhag Singh of Jhind and Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal^ 
and leaving Saharanpur under their cue marched by Jabarhera, 
Pur and Tissa to Miranpnr, where he was joined by Mr Gnthne 
A small body of the enemy crossed near Shnkartar, but soon 
relared, and Colonel Bum proceeded sipil^wards to Garhmakh- 
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teew wbile the Colleotor remained at Mutmpa^ Towards tile 
end of Eebrnary Mr Guthne proceeded to Foa^garh^ about 
seven kos irom Meemt, and made it his headqu&rters Hq 
applied to Cobnel Burn for a treasury guard, addings" 1 
request that it may be understood that 1 do not apply for a 
posonal guard,” though his recent experience at bahadinpur 
would have fully supported such an application The fact is 
that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the military and 
mvil authorities, which showed itself m the former refusing 
pCTBQWftl guard to the Colleotor, while the latter rendered no 
assistance in obtaining supplies The cause of this jealousy 
appears to have been ohiedr due to the Collector tiding with and 
efxpressing the greatest confidence in the loyalty of the Bogam 
Somru, whilst Colonel Bum declared that ho had good repson to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Bikhs and MahrathB* 
On the 9th March, Gnrdat Singh and others again threatened 
Kandhla, and, on the Allowing daj, the nati>e officer at STurana^ 
reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh hor^o had crossed the Ji mna 
and were plundering in their accustomed manner It was also 
said that the Sikhs had received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar 
to assist Amir Khan Colonel Burn was beginning a senes of 
reprisals, but was obliged to co-operate with the Echiikhand foicee 
m the pursuit of the Findans On the l2th March Mr Gkithrie 
wrote that be hoped to hold out in Fazlgarb with a small loca] 
force, some 20 Moradabad provincials and eighty matchbekmen 
He had only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but "tho 
enemy,” he writes “ b ave no guns, and can only take it by escalade, 
to attempt which they pos'^ess neither courage nor matenals” 
Still, on the 13th March, the Findans attacked Hapur 
close by, and were it not for the determined rooistance offered by 
the Tabpildfir, Ibrahim Ah would have captured the place and 
have effected a junction with the Sikhs On the 16th, the Sikhs to 
^he munber of 2,000 were m the neighbourhood of Shomli, and 
Gfuidat Singh sent word that he woukl jom the invaders on the 
17th One emsequence of this was that Gnrdat Singh’s jagir of 
JhiDjhana was attached Baja Bamdayal Singh and tho Marhal 
chief, Muhamdi Khm, were directed to protect the Hardwar 
Cur from the Sikhs, but oonld send few men, and in ooOBeqpieDOe 
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many merohknts'were plandeied On the 17th , true to his woirdy 
GnrdatSM^ the mders and attackod Tbdna Bhawan, bat 
the Sikhs were lepolsed by the Qazi and lost 36 men, killed and 
wounded lu the affair Colonel Bum was abont to proceed after 
them when a deapatoh w&a Iecel^ed frrin Dehli cffenng an 
amnesty to all the Sbkh ohiei^ with the exception of Gnrdat 
Singh (27th Matoh) But the Sikhs did uct ptay their hands, 
and, on the 7th Apnl, got as far as Miranpur, and on the follow- 
ing day news was received of their having plundered a number 
of villages near Khataili and of straggling parties being seen 
near h'aidgaih and Meerut \1 horever they went they burned 
the harvest on the ground, plundered the villages and levied 
oontribntions But, in the meantime, Colonel Bum was making 
preparation ibr carrying the war into the enemv s country , and 
ou the 6th April the British forces crossed the Jumna and sat 
down before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of Kanial Bai Singh, 
Mahtab Singh and others had loft the Doab, while the icmaining 
allies of Gurdat remainei about seven kos from h a/Igarh, collect^ 
mg the harvest and threatemug Mr Guthrie, who ^d that he 
could hold the fort for ‘leven dav% hut bad biiidiiii ition for no 
longer time At this time, lutolligouce was received of the 
departure fium the Sikh camp of Shahid Khan the nominal Snba- 
dar of Saharanpur on the part of Holkar, and of a raid by a force 
from Burhiya the residence of Sher Singh, who was mortally 
woonded at Charaon These Burhiya Sikhs occupied Ghan- 
nddinm^ar, near Saharanpur, which thev claimed on an alleged 
"istimran” grant which was subbcqnently disallow od The fall 
of Karoal effectually put an end to all Sikh luvaucmfi, and though 
romotirs of the approach of a force from Patiala and of Kanjit 
Singh from Lahore were rife m October, no mvaeiou took place 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battahona and eight 
guns were sent from Sardhana by the Bcgam to Thina Bhawan, 
and one battalion with four guns to Meerut, while Colonel Burn 
oooupied Sonpat The Marhal jagiis in MuaafEarn^ar and Bbanga 
l^gh’s jagir in Bidanli were subsequently exchanged £ir lands 
west of the Jumna. 

With the advent of the Bntish, many of theSaiyida who had 
left ihe distnot retiinied| bat many^ and; indeed; most of them 
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had been so long sway that the^ were unable to prove their tide 
to their ODoestral land. The coantry was oertaialy at peaoe and 
the people were t^in able to leave the walled towns and attend 
to the onltivation of the small villages and their outlving ham> 
letSj and henceforth no one had to fear open violence. But a 
danger awaited the Baiyida, both the returned emigraotii and the 
surviving resideots, which, in the words of Mr Cadell, ‘^was 
more insidions and more fatal to them than the old one, and when 
they fell victims to their own es^travagance and our revenne 
procedure, to the civil courts, and the ever watchful money-lender, 
they had almost reason to regret the days when they were vassals of 
the Gtgar chiefs or of Mahratta soldiers, and when the lands that 
remained to them were every now and then being desolated by the 
march of armies or by Sikh and Bohilla raids ” Though the 
Gujar chiefs still retained^ for some years, thmr vast estates 
under the name of muqarrans, the Saiyids were almost universally 
acknowledged as proprietors in the tract in which, before the 
fall of the empire, they had completely establi‘>hed themsolves 
In some cases the claims of the village commiimties were strong 
enough to demand senons consideration, yet, as a rule the Saiyids 
were restored and the grounds of the few exceptions can be 
clearly traced The Rajpnt muqarrandar retained a few villages 
to the sottth-weat , the debateable ground of the fihukarhen 
village was left with a Jat brotherhood, and here and there tho 
Saiyid rights had succumbed to the Mahrattas or the Gnjars 
A letter preserved in the Board’s Records, May 24th, 1806, > 
gives a very interesting account of the state of the district a 
generally at that time It was written by Mr Guthrie on the ' 
oooasioji of his handing over the ofSce of Magistrate of the 
Southern Division of Saharaopnr to tho newly^appointed M^is- 
trate resident at Meerut, to which reference has already been 
made in the preceding chapter At the time of the settlement 
the tahsllddrs were made responsible for tho police on the terms 
of the regulations for the ceded provinces, the settlement being 
mode individually with the zamlnd&rs, and on the same prin- 
ciples of the regnlations, pohre daroghas were appmnted in the 
principal towns of their parganas. The two farmers, Baja 
Bajndayal Sm^ and Baja Nam Ssngh, and the muqarrandan 
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were equally made lespQDSible fcr the polxoe id their Beyera! 
paigauas X did not think it expedient to appoint police officets 
to the pnnoipal towns in those parganas, as 1 knew it would 
occasion dissatisfaction to them, and I did not consider it absolutely 
necessary You will observe, however, that police officers were 
appointed to the several ghats on the Gauge measure which 
I ooDceived to be highly essential A Mufti, Maiilvi Muhammad 
Zahid, was appointed to supenntend the trials of prisoners com- 
mitted I beg to mention to you the conduct of Fateh Ali Ehan, 
a gentleman of rank and family at Meerut During the short 
time Holkar was at Meerut he took oharge with his private 
followers of one of the gateways, and the kanungos of the pargana 
did the same at another gateway The cirou mstance was reported 
to His Excellency the Commander'^in-Chief their conduct was 
certainly hi ghly mentonous As the parganas of Muzaffamagar, 
Charthawal and Boron will probably form a part of your division, 
and under a doubt whether the parganas of Baghra and Banat 
Shamh may not al<«o be included in it, I beg to state the cir- 
ciimatanoes of those pai^nas The three former are held as 
jaedad by Mnhamdi Ehan Mansur Ebaa, and Ghairat Ah Ehan, 
for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse These horse- 
men are of course under the control of the ruling power, and, as 
such, I employed them at the Hard war fair in 1804, and at one 
time had a party stationed at Meerut These parganas were never 
directly confirmed to them The two other parganofi, with several 
others that were last year under Mr Guthne, are held as jaodad 
by Nijabai All Ehan , he hag r^ilarly been in attendance otn the 
Qomxoander-in-C^ief, and the parganas were c(>n£niicd to him by 
His Excellency I had never occasion to exercise authority in 
those parganas, and though there could be little question of the 
right, I should have some doubt as to the mode of exercising 
authonty there , without reference and orders, I shall not have 
done it excepting through the above persona holding the pargana 
iu jaedad Xt may be proper you should be informed that some 
guspi cions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His 
Excellency the Gommander-in-Ghief relative to the cimduot of 
Baja Bamday al &agh and Raja Nam Singh , they were supposed 
to hold hostile correspondence with Holkar This originated in 
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the laformatjcm of a man of the name of Zaiuin Ah, who had 
been the yaktt of Baiiida 7 al) to MonBieor PemHi some time 
before, bat between whom there latterly has existed great enmity, 
for the gratification of which we know the natives will often go 
yery great lengths Sj every vanons mode 1 adopted, 1 could 
diBGOv'or nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted, were 
delivered by Zamin Ah , bat though I addressed Colonel Blair 
at Agra, whore Zamin Ah then was, 1 was unable to obtain any 
account of so important a point, as how they were intercepted 
Bamdayal behaved \ery well, at the first opening of the war, lu 
delivering up original sanads from Moa^ieui Perron for a part 
of the Moradabad district He parti oularly, and Nuin Singh also 
in some decree, ace of most uncivilized habits and manners, and 
their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arrangemeuts 
of general justice on which our system of government is founded 
1 endeavoured in every possible manner to impress upon them 
the conviction that thoir future prosperity depended entirely on 
their duly conforming themscKes to the orders and rules of our 
Government They wore in the habit of considering themselves 
as tributary princes, rather than subjects^an idea they cannot 
easily abandon, but which presents many disadvantages as such 
Bamdaval was allowed a mint under the Mahratha government, 
and 1 had some difficulty in prevailing oo him to relinquish it 
I have no reasm to believe that these hive donated from 
their allegiauce in the present \ear, and 1 should suppose all 
doubts of their fidehty to have been greatly dissipated iiom the 
mind of the Conunaadei-iii-Ohief, as their tenures were con- 
firmed to them by His Excellency when tho army was at Mcorut 
m pursuit of Holkar ” 

‘^Bai Bamdhan Singh, of Puth Sayana, is a character of 
nearly the same stamp , his son, howe\ er, who manages the 
business, is not deficient in education Zalfakar All Khan of 
J&usath 18 a highly respectable Saiyid At the period of the 
power of the Baiyida at the court of Dehli, tho vioiujty of J&n. 
eath was the chosen seat where numbers ffitablished themselves* 
It, at present, exhibits an immense scene of rums, and the popu- 
lation principally cone lets of the impovonshed desomidiuits of 
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lallen familiAB of fonndr rank and splendaar In the conne of 
time their jagin and lands have been attaohed , there are atil], 
however, some few Baiyida who have tolerable means to support 
themselvee with deoenoy You will be surprised to find one who 
IB still proprietor of a jagir in the viomity of Bombi^ This 
place 18 &nied for producing horsemen of spirit and vigour, and 
the very lowest of them take a high pride m their acknowledged 
hereditary bravery Bisharat All, one of the nsaldars at Meerut, 
with the greater part of the horsemea, is from that quarter Of 
the lower orders in the parganas you will find a large proportion 
of them addicted to most danng robbenes and thefts, which they 
execute in the most adroit manner You will find them, how- 
ever, lodustnouB in cultivation, pursuing a system of imgafeion 
nnequaUed in any part of the country 1 have been in, and in parts 
a very flouncing and fertile country Among the disadvanti^es 
are to be reckoned the numerous pettv forts that exist there is 
hardly a vill^e but what is fortified, and you will often see five 
or SIX in view at the same time My idea of these petty forts 
has always been that every opportunity of misconduct should 
be taken to destroy them, but that they <(hoald be considered 
iQViolableduring good behaviour ” This letter does not give a very 
pleasing account of the district Harassed by the Sikhs, every 
village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of “ the 
white horsemen,” and hence the number of petty forts which the 
Collector oamplains of But he does so with justice, for no 
sooner were the landholders relieved from Sikh invasions than 
they tamed their forts into asylums for professional highwaymen 
with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo 
that encircles the Rajput name, it must be confessed that many a 
family amongst them has risen to wealth and influence as re- 
ceivers of stolen property and harbouiers of thieves In the 
early part of the present century the Jat Eajas of Mursan and 
Hathras, the Panhar of Sandaus, the Chauhau of Gbakrnagarj 
the Bhadannya of Eamait, and the Jadon of Awa Misa were 
flohmoiu for the oouDtenanoe shown by them to thags and ddwts. 

The general fiscal history of the district dunng the earlier 
settlements has been given on a previoas pi^e, and my intention 
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here la only to show how the revenue edmmiatratum has affeoted 
the class that onoe fimned the characteristic element of the 
popiilatioB, and inoidentally with them the Jata, Gujats and 
others Mr A. Csdell, m one of his mamiscnpt reports, iKites 
that thongh the lapse by the death of the grantees of the great 
estates held on a fixed revenue had the effect of restoring the 
old Saiyid familiesi they no longer held hy virtue of inherit- 
ance only, but in very many cases retained their lands Without 
any defined or tangible ground for their position as propne- 
tors Most of the muqarrana were granted to individuals and 
not to oommunitie?, and in deciding upcm the pretensions of 
the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on 
the (me hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a 
large end turbulent body of Saayids who, with much show of 
reason, asserted a right to a share in the whole estate “ In 
fact, until quite recent years, the process of weeding out nghtful 
owners has been going steadily on and many of tbe largest 
Saiyid estates have not been acquired by inhentance or even by 
purchase, but are examples of the survival of tbe fittest or of the 
least EorupulouB of the lai^e oommunities In many cases the 
ousted owners have been avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled 
are alihe at the mercy of the money-lender, while in ethers the 
old quarrel still goes on, and even the mo L well-meaning and 
considerate landlords have inherited with their property an 
amount of inveteraLe hatred which is always unpleasant, is fre- 
quently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous ” It is 
difficult to state with accuracy what right'* the old oommunities 
enjoyed under their Suyid masters, but in old papers both before 
and afler the British rule the names of muqaddams or headmen 
were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times of diffi- 
culty the persons recorded in these papers were those who were 
looked to for the fiscal management of the village At the set^e- 
ment in 1841 numbers of villages were settled with the culti- 
vating communities, who were vested with the entire manage- 
ment of their villages , they arranged for tbe cultivation of the land, 
had complete control over the village site, ponds and waste lands, 
built hcnises, sank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, 
whether Saiyid or purchaser, received nothing beyond the amoiuit 
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(eighteen per oeat. on the asBesemeot) fixed hb landlord’s pro- 
fits” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new pohoy was adopted 
" Kot only were the landlords restored to their old position, but 
it was gravely recorded in the vill^e administration papers 
which were not attested by the tenants that the very oommnmties 
who, during the period of settleoaent, had exercised complete 
oontrol over the estate, were not in futnre to exercise even the 
minor privileges of planting trees and sinking wells in accordance 
with the acknowledged oostom long antecedent to the settlement 
of 1841 This provision and the judgment of the High Court 
of these Provinces imposing the penalty of dispossession on the 
digg ing of wells by cultivators proved fatal to many tenants, 
and although in some cases landlords were afraid to execute the 
decrees which they obtained, not a few tenants were ousted 
and a wrong was done which it has been found difficult to 
remedy ” On the lap^e of Baja Bamdayal’s mugarrari, in 1813, 
the Chijars could show no valid claim to most of the villages 
belonging to it in the district Many of them belongiDg to the 
Saiyids, but they had been long out of possession, and noarly all 
the villages of the muqarrari were settled with the oultivating 
communities, and the Saiyids got only a few poor estates But 
far more fortunate were the Banias who had purchased in some 
cases the rights of Smyids or could show deeds of sale executed 
by the mugaddams From the civil courts the Bauias got 
all they wanted , in the revenue courts it seems to have been 
asBumed that rights on the part of the communities were incom- 
patible with the Saiyid claims” In one village where the 
remains of buildings erected by the Saiyids showed the perma- 
nency of their occupation they were de' lared to have no rights, 
but where even the shadow of a right came by transfer into the 
hands of the Bania diwan of the late Gujar Baja it was upheld 
" Mr CJavendish appears to have, throughout, taken the part of 
the communities, to have held that the representative of a com- 
mnnily could ahenate his own right, but not those of the commu- 
nity , but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while 
in some cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the 
Chamars holding land in the midst of a weak Jat community 
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vere iBveated with piopnetaiy nghts^ and m another Jata 
who ooald point to a deaoeat of only two and three genetafcioiiS 
from the men who had settled round the Saiyid fort were pro> 
pnetors, m others the faintost Saiyid claim became unim- 
peachable when it passed mto the hands of a Hama, and the 
strongest onltiyating right melted away when he resisted it. 
The old communities upon whom were conferred proprietary 
rights have certainly shown themselves right worthy of the 
favour that was shown them , they have held together under no 
ordinary difficulties, and in a dry unwatered tract have paid to 
Government assessments which would ha\e been severe even 
under more favourable circumstances But stroi^ communities 
cannot always be improvised, and the new, untried communities 
have proved UDeqjual to the respoosibihties which were imposed 
upon them and have, m a great measure, given way It would 
probably have been more in accordance with justice and would 
have secured more general prosperity if the rights of both parties, 
the fmrmer Saiyid owners and the 'village communities, had 
been reccgnised The Saiyids would then have become taliiq- 
dars, whilst the old village oommumticB would have remained in 
posses-sion of all that they had previously enjoved ” 

The result of all these measures was that lu the north of the 
eastern parganas Taga, Gujar, Jat and Rajput communities were 
invested with proprietary rights, whilst, in exceptional oases, 
Saiyids were declared proprietm^, and the money lenders who 
had purchased, in some cases, the rights of Baiyids, and in others 
those of the representatives of cnltivating oommumties, received, 
m either case, the fullest consideration The representatives of 
the old Gujar Rajas were allowed to retain only those estates to 
which no adverse claim of any strength was made. To the south- 
Saiyids were confirmed in full possession of the propnotarj right 
in those estates which their ancestors had acqiured To the south- 
west, Rajputs were confirmed in the acquisitions made by them 
during the eighteenth century, and towards the south-east, a few 
J at oommunities of long standing were admitted to engage fur the 
Government revenue 

The history of the mutiny in this district presents a marked 
<}omttaBt to the aooouiit givoi of the neighbouring district of’ 
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Munffiurnagar DufncL. 


Siharanpar Hiis aooonxit is chiefly taken &oailljkB.2£ SdlwiffdB' 
official narrative, dated November the 16th, 1868 When the oat- 
break at Meerat, on the 10th of May, took place Mr Berford, the 
Mi^trate of Muaaffitfuagar, was at Saharanpor, and at once retnio- 
ed tohia digtnot He vaa then met with the most aaggeratedie- 
ports of a gmeral nsiiig thronghoot the Duab, and, disturbed aad 
bewild»ed, hastily issued orders that all the pubhc offices should be 
closed The batoral effect of this unwise measure was a general 
Impression that the British rule was suspended throughout the dis- 
tnot and rumours of the rapid approach of mutineer troops gained 
ground, and, in the absence of all letters, public and private, from 
Meerut, appear to have been generally believed Mr Berford’s 
acts strengthened this belief and the courts were nevw again opened 
untilthe disturbances had ceased Hr Berford had heard that the 
prisoners in the jail intended t3 rise and mordmthe Ehiropeans, and 
spent the night of his arrival in the station in hiding amongst the 
people of Sarwat As nothing remarkable took place during ^be 
night, he returned to the station and consulted with Mr C Grant, 
who had been recalled from camp The result of their deliber- 
ations was an order to all the official commuiuty to abandon their 
bungalows and assemble at the tahsil The result showed that 
there was no necessity for this course of action, for although two 
bungalows were burned dujnng the night, the Magistrate’s guard 
were able to beat off a body of plunderers from Mr Bmrford’s 
house, to which the party recurned nexb morning During the 
day the tahsili was again occupied, but the gnmd of the 20th N 
I , profiting by the absence of the Europeans, plundered the 
treasure (Bs. 85,000) and were permitted to retire unmolested 
thoi^ th^ could have been punished without difficulty To 
add to the confusion, the subabdar of the escort sent an abusive 
message to the Tahstld&r, Saiy id Imdad Huaain, accusing him of 
eating pork and other forbidden food and, fearful of the con- 
sequences, it was resolved to separate Mr Berford disappeared 
during the discussion and took refuge in the house of some 
Saiyids at Abupun^ whence orders were issued for the release 
of the pnsmiers in the jail 

This proceeding gave a final blow to all appearance of wder 
The ill-dzsposed amongst the inhalntants saw that they could. 
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mth impnnily, oommit 007 ezoowea, that nobodj interfered 
tntii them, and that the few men who had been oi^tured while 
raiding in the oily were now as free aa themselves Assisted by 
hCr Berlford^s own servants, the rabble, at once, oommenoed to 
fimsh the plander of the tahslli treasure and the bongalowB, and 
then ^ooeedmg to the jail, th^ destroyed the barracks and r«iiDT> 
ed even the door-shutters and the iron rails All the publio offices 
were burned down on tb&14thof hlay, and Mr Grant is decidedly 
of opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about 
by the Saiyids, and that those individuals had spread false tales 
ofapproaohingmutineoiaand daooits to induce the district officials 
to tidre shelter with them and so get them out of the way while 
the work of dei^tractlOll went on. That mach of this plondering 
and burning oould have been prevented is shown by the fact 
that on the 15th May Ahmad Husain, the kotwal, with the 
assistance of the mounted ordwlies under Hand Khan, was by 
himself able to defeat and disperse a large body of marauders 
who had assMubled to pland«: the bazArs. Fifteen to twenty 
{Nnsoners wwe brought in, but appear to have bem dismissed 
without any pumshmeot From this tune to the 21st June no 
attack nor dacoity was committed or attempted on the town, 
though r^its of intended attack were frequent The current 
work of the district was left to Mr C Grant, who eetablisbed 
small guard-posts on the principal lines of commumcation, enrolled 
horse and foot, and despatched letters of enoonragement to the 
principal landholders. 

It wab unfortunate that Mr Grant’s sense of discipline pre- 
vented him from openly resi^tiDg the feeble counsels of hie senior 
officer, wbo soon gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a sc^nad- 
ron of the 3rd Light Cavalry signalized their arnval &om Meerut 
by shooting a wretched shopkeeper, Mr Berford accepted the 
verbal explanation of the principal offender without any luqairy 
as to its truth With the exception of an abortive attempt on 
tile part of Mr Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of import- 
ance eoGurred until the 29th, when the station was reinforced 
by a detachment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry 
under Lieutenant Clarke, who was subsequently relieved by 
Lieatenant South ^Die police did nothu^ to assist in keeping 

9ftw 
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Migeaffa/nutgevr Ihstnat 


"TJiiey ippear to have oome to an undcorstajidiDg with 
the peoi^ that neither ahould interfere ^th the othtf That 
if the YillagefB permitted the police to ranain quietlj at their 
stationa and draw their pay, the villagers might commit what 
erimes they pleased without any attempt at prevention on their 
part. The natural re«ult was that violent onmes of all kinds 
were daily, ahnoet hourly, committed throughout the district, not 
Besretly iks night, but openly and at noonday It is need- 
less naming the chief crimes , it is sufficirat to rraaark that hwe,. 
as in other parts of the oountrv, the Baniaa and Mahajans were 
in the majority of cases id>e victims, and fearfully have many of 
them been made to sufier for their previous rapacity and avanoe 
Parai and Bijupura were visited and punished, and matters were 
improving until the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and 
SBiirdMed thmr officer, Lieutwiant Smith 

This outbreak is thus d^ribed by Mir B M Bdwards — 
« About 3 PJf, on the 2lst June, a cam^*nder arrived &om 
Shamil , he did not oome in by the direct road, but passed round 
by the public offices, and entered, the lines of the 4th, and no 
doubt brought some letter or message to the men from their 
comrades staticmed at Siamli He left i^aui in a short time> 
and Boon after his departure a trooper went into Mr Berford^s 
bungalow, apparently to call Lieutenant Smith, as that officer 
accompanied him into t^e lines Mr Halby, head clerk, who 
was ID a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and 
departure of the oamel-nder, the trooper go to the bungalow aud 
Lieutenant Smith retoru with him, and, at the time, noticed 
that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the habit of visiting the knee 
every evening, was going to his men at an unusually early hour 
SRiortly afbw the report of a musket was heard, some natives, 
oalled out that a dog had been shot This was, however, almost 
immadiBfcely negatived by one of the Magistrate’s chaprasis, 
Bi^au Singh, who rushed into the bungaW, saying that the 
Adjutant had been shot by his men The party then zn the 
bungalow, onunstiDg of Messrs. Borford and Grant, Mr Dalby 
and Mr Buttrafield, with their families, at once left it and went to 
the outhouses in the rear of the house, where the jail-guard were 
Btat^one^ The risaldar of the cavalry came to Mr Grant 






tcM him tiiat he ha^ put the mm who wounded the Adjutast 
mtoeoufineixieDt, and asked that officer to go to the boogalow and 
see liieateaaiit Smithy who had been brought in then by some 
dooly-bearers and was beii^ attended to by the native dooAor 
Mr Grant was aooompanying the nsaldar, when Mr Butterfield 
went forward and prevented his doing so, ^aying tie men meant 
treachery The sepoys of the jail-goard now said that the whole 
party should at mce repair to the tohsH, which th^ did by a 
short and unfrequented road, acoompanied by the guard, as the 
cayalry were evidently pr^aring to mount, and were be ginnin g 
to surround the bungalow Mr and Mrs Butterfield, when half 
way, returned to the bungalow to procure some necesoaiies 
forgotten by them in the hurry of departure These they managed 
to seouTa, and had proceeded some distance towards the tahall 
when Mr Butterfield was shot by one of tho troopers , his wife 
begged thorn to kill her also, but thou^ they threatened her she 
was left uninjured Mr Butterfield’s body was slashed with 
nine outs and one hand was cut off on account of the nog 
upon it The party roaohod the tah^l only ju^t in time, as 
several troopers galloped down the mom road, with the evident 
intention of cutting them off, but returned on seeing them enter 
the gate 

Lieutenant Smith, whose first wonnd was not mortal, was 
put into a dooly and was being taken to the tabsil, when he was 
followed by some of the cavalry, dr^ged out and murdered The 
body was much disfigured by sword outs and one of the hands 
was cut off for the sake of tho ring The bodies of Lieutenant 
Bmith and Mr Butterfield were removed that night by Mr 
Palby’s younger brother, and Mr Kelly, brother of Mrs Butter- 
field, to their bungalow They lay there unburied for two days 
and two nights, and were eventually interrod by the^e two men 
close to the house The bodies were subsequently removed to oon- 
aeoroted ground About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole of 
the 4th came to the tahsQ and i»ked the sentry what regiment he 
belonged to, and called out to all true Muhammadans to ornue 
over and join them, and demanded that the kafirs should be given 
up They at first insisted that the tohsil should be opened in 
order they might nob the treasuzyaad murder the ChnsbiuiB. 
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Imdod Husain, Mufld&t^ behaved extremely vel], Ifr Grant 
mformameyanddiHtinotlyrefnaedtc listen to the trooper^ though 
teunte^ threatened and abased by them Daud Khan, sob-officer 
of the moonted orderlies, went out to the mutmeers and asked 
tbem what they wanted They replied, the lives of the Christians* 
He answered that though the Hnropeans had certainly oome to 
the tahsfl they were not there, and if they were he would not 
give them up They then demanded the treaBura« He said he 
had nothing to do with the mon^ and no power over it, and 
reentered the tabs!], when it was settled to give up the amount 20 
the ohest, about Bs 6,000 On leoeiving it, the troopers left 
in a body, going round by Abupura with the intention, appa- 
rently, of discovering whether the Hnropeans had again sought 
refi^ there and then passed on to Shamli, where they w^e 
joined by their comrades Nobody attempted to stop or inter- 
fere With them Before thesr departure they burned Mr 
Berford's bungalow and carried off Messrs Grant’s and Berford’s 
hon« The staging bungalow and Mr O’FarreU’s bungalow 
were burned the same night ’’ This outbreak was oleuly 
preconcerted between the cavalry at Musaffiirnagar and those at 
Shamil, and had the HnropeiaDS been weak enough to trust 
themselves to the troopers they would have all shared the fata of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr Butterfield Imdad Husain’s gallant 
oonduot has been attributed to an intelligent foresight, but no 
mdi cause oaa be assigned for Baud Shan’s stmochness He was 
an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself s^ed with 
the mutiueers stranger still, all the mounted orderlies followed 
hiB example Another man whose name deserves hononrable 
mention was Ghana Muhammad Shan, the officer of the jail- 
^ard The aonduct of all these men shows what might have 
been done had there been a few resolute European offiowa at the 
heed of afftaiBf and renders this lamentable episode idl the more 
disgraceful to the parson concerned On the morning of the 
22nd June a body of villagera attempted to attack the town^ 
but were driven ofiT by a party of district horse and the jail- 
guard On the ^th, Iiieutenant Clarke arrived with a party 
of the 3xd Cavalry, and on the 1st of July Mr B M Edwards 
inarched in from Saharanpur with a body of Gurkhas and took 
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oluttga of the admsniBtration of the distnot. He reported that 
«D hiB amval he "found the district much disorganised, all work 
seamed to have been long stupended, and even Government 
serveats, with whom had been found large stuns of money plun- 
dered from the treasary, 'were not only unpunished, but had been 
permitted to remam in Government employ The oellecting 
‘establishment was in existence, bat not the least attempt was made 
to collect the land-revenue. The police were also nominally at 
work, but did nothing but clamour for their ]iay, and there was 
no money wherewith to settle their claims” Mr Edwards’ 
first eflPorts were principally directed to the restaration of 
confidence in the cml station, the re-establishment of the jail, 
the keeping open the oommndi cation on the principal lines of 
road, the seoority of the postal service, and the collection of the 
jand-revenuo In the town of Muisaflaniagar, the shops were all 
closed and the people were acoustomed to fly and hide themselves 
on hearing of the approach of marauders Gradually, by the 
show of a little firmness and common sense, oonfidenoe was 
restored In the distan.ct, the sub-collectors of the revenue 
reported that there was no use in attempting its realization until 
the fate of -was known. Here, also, when the ooUwiting 

establishment knew that they must work or resign, great 
improvement was effected, and in a short time the revenue began 
to be oolleoted with vigour Hemoostrations were made m the 
Shamil tahail and amot^st the viUagea of the Ganges parganag , 
and by the end of August Bs. 2,70^535 were remitted to Meerut 
after paying all the district expenses, and this, too, “ without the 
sacrifice of a single life and without maltreating m any way a 
single soul ” 

A further deteohment of Gurkhas arrived towards the aid 
of August, and about this time disturbances recommenced \ 
thioaghont the district The presence of the troops was called for 
at Kiamh, where differences had occurred between the 
and Mohar Suigh, the principal Jai landholder, and from this 
town Mr Grant led an expedition (September 2iid) ^jamst 
Farasanli in the Kandhla pargana, the residence of Khairatt 
Hhan, Findan, a noted rebel The attack was repulsed and 
tile party was obliged to return to Shamli This movement bad 




iix an&rtttnite etafeb of affaite Ehairtilti Kkan was 

at onoe joibei b7‘thepe3pl0 of Janla, Baraat and Bxjraul, and 
drove out the police firom the fort of Budhanuj where he estab- 
lished hiB headquarters. Bemforoemeats were sent to Shamh 
and the Magistrate himself hurried to the spot ‘Whilst there, 
news arrived of a rising amongst the Sheikhzadahs of Thana 
Bhawan, and hourly tidings of fresh disturbances all round were 
keoQived On the 12th S^temher the revenue peons were 
expelled from Jhinjhana and Kandhla. ** Disaffection generally 
prevailed firom the hne of the Hmdan going westwards, including 
portions of psi^anas Budhana, Shikarpar, Baghra, and Churtha- 
wal, with the entire pai^ana of Thana Bhawan and the Jat 
villages of Shamil, whilst the Kandhla pargana as far as the 
Jumna Canal and part of Jhinjhana was also disturbed ** An 
attack On the Jats of Kandhla was determined upon, and on the 
14th Jaula was taken after a sharp resistance, and the same 
night the troops encamped within the fort of Bndhana 

During their absence Shamh was attacked by the Thana 
Bhawan insurgents headed by the Qazi Mahbub Ali and his 
nephew Inayat All Khan, dud was captured The rebels mttr 
dered 113 men in cold blood, and the ferocity of the Musalmans 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took refuge in the 
mosque and temple adjacent to the tohsll " They were to a man 
cut to pieces, even httle children were slaughtered, and the inner 
uralls of both edifices were crimsoned with blood ** The troops 
sit once proceeded to Thana Bhawan and attacked the town, but 
were repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon Musafiarnagar, which was again 
threatened by marauders On the arrival of reinforcements 
from Meerut, an expedition was again led i^ainst Thana Bhawan 
which was evacuated by the enemy, and the gates and walls were 
razed to the ground Muhammad Ali Khan of Jalalabad was 
made tahslld^r of Thana Bhawan, l^amli was reoocupied, and 
the forces proceeded to the Ganges porganas to operate against 
the troops of the rebel Bohilia Xawab of Najibabad 'With the 
exception of a smart skirmish at Miranpur, the operations of the 
troops m this district until the end of the disturbances were 
unmarked by any ^eat a''tion and may be described in Mr 
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BSdwards’ own worda Wo w«‘e ooDtiniudly k^t rai tbe movo, 
yn iuwhing and counterniaroliing np and down the river, by the 
rapid moyeiDMits of the meeBee of rebels on the opposite h«nV 
Their nnmbers were so greatly aapmiv to ours that we were 
obliged to be constantly on the watch, as the Ganges hod become 
BO low that fords were very niuneroiis, and the river line was so 
extensive that onr foroea had to be divided into very small 
detachments. Oar police*etations and outlying poets were 
several times attacked and destroyed, but the rebels so rapidly 
xecroesed the river that we never could catch them though every 
exertion was made to do so These attacks became so frequeut 
that all the police posts had to be removed out of the khidir to 
the high land The jungle in the khadir was burned by wder 
of Colonel Brmd, who had be m appointed to command in the 
diatnot This deprived the enemy of the power of approaching 
our posts in any nnmbeis without being perceived Not a week 
passed that 1 did not obtain intelligenee of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and large numbers of 
them would frequently assemble on the river bank, but either 
their courage failed them or these were mere demonstrations 
got up with the view of haramng and annoying ns ** 

The history of the district sinoe the mutiny has been very E 
uneventful The chief occurrences worthy of record are the two J 
settlements of the land-revenue, an account of which will be 
found in the preoeding chapter References have also been made to 
the famines and years of soaroity that have occurred since 1857 , 
to the great development of irrigation and its consequent effects 
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AILAM, Fivrgoma EAsdhla., TahsU BudhIn 4 
A lai^ yillago in the south of the pargana between the 
Kirsani river and the Eastern Jumna Canal on the unmetalled 
road from Sh&mh to B^hpat, at a distance of twelve milee from 
8k&mli and thirty miles from Mazafifarnagar The village oon* 
sists of two partb known as patti kalfin and patti khurd, both of 
which belong to the J&t zamind&re The village sites are rather 
low and a good deal of water collects here during the rmns^ but 
the land is fertile and the place bears an air of prosperity 

There is an upper primary rahool here and an aided school 
for girls, but nothing eUe of any importance in the village. 
Ailam forms one of the halting stipes on the route from Dehli to 
<Sah&ranpur, but there is no regular encampiDg-gronnd Tho 
population at the last census numbered 3,796 persons, of whom 
2,489 were Hindus, 430 Musalmfina and 877 others, chiefly Jams 
The village has grown very largely of late years, for in 1865 
there were only 2,700 inhabitants 


BABBl, Pa/rgana SniHU, Tah^ EaibAna 
A Jar^n jin insurtih -xiasd^ .carj^ar af tha papgiusB^ js jthcrt 

•distance north of the metalled road from Muzaftarnagar to Sh&mh, 
at a distance of seventeen miles from the former and nine miles 
from Bhimli Close to the village on the west flows the Yarpur 
distributary of the Jiunna Canal The village was originally set- 
tled by one Jogi Das, a Rdjput, but at a later date it passed into 
the hands of Biluohi emigrants from Faridnagar in the Meerut 
district The zamf nd^rs are now wholly non-reaident, but Bilnohia 
form part of the fx^nlation, which in 1901 amounted to 2,438 
persons, of whom 687 were Mnsalmfins The revalue of the vil* 
hge IB asaessed at Ra* 5300 There is a post office here, an upper 
primary school and a hwi» 11 baztr in which markets ace held on 
Mondays* 
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BAGHONWALI, JPargcmn and Tahefl Musajevabnagab 
A n old viUnge ontJio oast Bidaof thomfonroad from Sduzaffatr- 
nagar to Boorkee, at a distance of about five mles from the 
district headquartera It derives its name from the groves 'which 
were planted hwe by the Garas^ vrho fbimded the village when 
th^ left what was then the city of Sarwat The groves are still 
in existence and the place is largely held by the descendants of 
the found era, who pay a revenne of Rs 2,150 The village buds 
are irrigated by the right main branch of the Ganges Canal The 
popnlation of the place at the last censns numbered 2,724 persons, 
of whom 1,975 were MusaJmfins 

BAGHBA, Pargana Baohba., Tahs^ MuzAFfABUTAGAB 
The capital of the pergtma is a large village on the south side 
of the metalled road from Muzaffarn^or to SbAmli ^ at a distance 
of eight miles from the district headquarters To the m^h of 
the village there is a large area under groves through which the 
road runs B^hra oontains a post ofSce and an upper prim-' 
ary school To the west of the village there is a canal bun- 
galow on the Deoband Canal. A small market is hdd here weekly 
oa Wednesday The village consists of fifteen mahillB held in 
hhmyaoh&ra, zamfnd&ri and pattid&ri tenures, and pays a revenue 
of Bs 6,182 A portion of the village is held under a revenue*- 
free grant The population at the last census numbered ^935 
persons, of whom 2,294 were Musalmluis and 4o Jams and Aryas. 
There is a large Bania oobny here 

BAGHBA Pargana, TahsU Mitzafpabvagab 
This IB the south-western pargana of the tahsfl, being bound- 
ed by Thfina Bhawan and 8h4mli on the west and the Shik&rpur 
pergmiB of the Budh^na talisll on the south To the north lies 
Charthdwal and to the east Miizafiarnagar The bulk of the 
pargana lies between the Hindon and K4h rivers, the former 
flowu^ southwards through the western porticm and the latter 
running in the same direction a short distance b^ond the eastern 
boundary West of the Hindan u a narrow strip of kli4dir 
which broadens out m the north near the village of Jasoli , it is 
«a a rule inferior and lU cultivated Beyond the khidir there le 
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4 sm*ll strc^h of ItfokoD ground and above thu a level tract of 
nch Umd whioh has bdea hronght into a high state of cultiva- 
tion by the Jit omnmnmties In the northern part the oultiyatiaa 
falls off rapidly^ but this is due nuxe to the change from Jftt to 
JUjpat ownership than to any natural infenonty in the soil On 
the eastern side of the BCmdan the khfidir is much more eztensivei 
ernl in some places where it is protected from floods the cultiva- 
tion IB excellent, especially m the village of Titfiyi Beyond 
tho sandy ridge that forms the high bank of the nver lies a 
fairly level stretch of open country which extends as far as the 
Kill It 18 only diversified by a small belt of sandy soil that 
appears in the south of pargana Charthiwal and after traversing 
this pargana passes into the Budhana tahsil 'With this exception 
the soil IS a good loam and the cultivation excellent With the 
exception of two villages in the extreme BDuth-ea<>t which are 
held by Tagas, the whole of the south and east of the pargana is 
cultivated by Jits Formerly this tract was entirely dependent 
on wells for imgation, but it is now sufficiently protected by the 
Deoband Canal which pas^tes down the centre The eastern por- 
tum of the pargana is watered from its distnbntanes, the Char- 
thiwal and Lohiri rijbahas, while the extreme west is traversed 
by the Kalirpnr rijbaha of the Jumna Canal 

The total area of the pugana is 50,719 acres, or 88 square 
miles. Of this 44,536 acres, or 78 per cent , were cultivated m 
1901 — a figure whioh shows a very large increase during recent 
years, for in 1848 the cultivated area amounted to 39,434 acres 
and to 42,347 acres in 1872 The irrigated area amounts to 48 
per cent of the cultivation, and of this two-thirds are watered 
from the canal and the bulk of the remainder from the numerous 
masonry wells The principal crops are wheat and gram in the 
rabi, and juir, sagarcane, maize and rice in the fcharlf, while 
16 5 per cent bears a double crop As in the rest of the tahsil, 
wheat is the most important crop, occupying by far the largest 
area Next in importance oome juir and sugarcane, the former 
being more largely grown here than in any of the other pa^anas 
of the tabsfl In former days the pargana was always liable to 
suffer greatly m tune of drought, and this was especially the 
nase in tiie famine of 1860, but the danger has largely been obvuited 
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by the ooDetraction of the oanal The neoeasity for the Deoband 
Ghnol wee seen loi^ for Mr Martin, the Settlement Offleer 
in 1862j stated that the pioeperity of the pargena oould in no 
way be aaaured until a aoheme was devised for iNnngii^ water into 
the du&b of the Hindaa and K4h rivers The pai^mia wa? assasised 
in 1841 by Mr £ Thornton, who fixed the demand at Rs 86,361, 
which with the very high inoidenoe of Ra 2-3>0 per acre 
of cultivation Owing to the depression that resolted from the 
diaturbmioes of 1857 and the droughts of the following years it 
was found neoessary to impose only a light assessment at the 
following settlement The demand was reduced to Bs 81,691 in 
1862, and at the revi'uon by Mr Cadell in 1870 the demand tac 
the next twenty years wi£ fixed at Rs 82,391, with an inoidenoe 
of Rs. 1-15 2 per acre of cultivation The necessity for this 
reduction is well illustrated by the fact that betwem 1841 and 
1861 over thirty per cent of the entire area had changed hands,, 
and only eighteen e-itates escaped changoof some kind or other,, 
while the average price obtained at private sales was less than 
double the aonual revenue When Mr Miller began the settle- 
ment in 1891 the pargana was found to have undergone a marked 
change for the bettor It was found possible to take an tohance- 
ment of 33 3 per cent , the revenue being fixed at Bs 1,20,423, 
with an incidence of Rs 2 10-4 per acre of cultivation 

In 1872 the total population of Baghra pargana was 44,164 
Bonls, and with the advance in prosperity the population has 
increased rapidly during the past thirty years In 1881 thd 
oeusus returns gave a total of 50,039 persons, and 50,872 Jin 2691 
At the last census the increase was far more marked, the total 
population being 57y486 persons, of whom 30,822 were males and 
2^664 females Of these 42,773 were Hindus, 14,176 Mosal- 
m&is and 537 of oth« religions, Jams, Aryas and Sikhs The 
pargana oontams no town properly so called, but a number of 
large villages, the most important of which are Bag^rs^ Jasoi, 
Haiaanli, Barwala, Emiaam and Pinna, all of which have been 
separately described Markets are held weekfy at Begfara, Jasoi 
and Amlnnagar 

The pargana is traversed from east to west by the metalled 
Koad leading from Mnaathruagar to %fimli and Eairfinai which 
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oroBsee the Hindan by « bridge at Tit&vi Theeastofthe parguia 
IS also served by the road firom Mueaffaniagar to Bedbfiiia, wbjob 
gives 800638 to the large villager of Finna, Kanauu^ Barwdla 
and Harsauk The3e are the only regular roads of the paigaoB^ 
but there are many vill^e cart-tracks connecting all the more 
important places , cross-country communication is rendered easy 
by the nomerons bridges over the oanal and its distn butanes 
There is a canal bungalow at Lalukhera on the KaUrpur 
rdjbaha and also at Baghra on the Deoband Canal 

Baghra was known as a pargana in the days of Akbar and, if 
the story told by the qantingos is correct, from a very much 
more early date, for the records are said to date from 935 A D , 
when Fnthvi R&ja, the King of Dehli, held posseision of this 
tract The name is sai d to be derived from one Kfija Bag, but 
nothing IB known of this personage During the Moghal 
Bmpire Baghra formed part of the suba of Dehli, and at a later 
date a large portion of it was included m the Sardhana j&glr 
There have been considerable alterations in the boundaries of the 
pargana, and numerous exchanges ha\ e been made at different 
times with Budh&na, Charthdwal and Shik&rpttr In ISlC Baghrd 
had only 37 villages. In 1840 oue village was received from 
Deoband and four from Th&na Bh iwan, while at the same time 
two villages were transferred to Deoband 

BALWA, Pargawt ShAmli, TohsU KaibAna 
A village lying at a distance of throe miles south of Shfimli 
on the right bank of a small tributary of the Kirsani known 
as the Bila Kh&la, and about a mile east of tho road from 8h&mli 
to KAndhla close to the southern border ot the pargana The 
pluce IS said to have bean settled bv Gnjars of Kair^na several 
centuries ago and is still held by people of the samo caste, both 
Hindu and Masalm&u It consists of 27 mahdls, chiofly held in 
bhaiyaohftra tenure, and pays a revenue of Rs 3,354 Tho popu- 
lation in 1901 numbered 2,503 persons, of whom 723 were 
Musalm&ns There is a Government primary school here 

BAJIAT, Pargana ShAuli, Tahail EaxbAna 
A large village on the metalled road from Miuaffarnagar to 
Sh&mh, at a disUmce of threemiles north-east of the latter and SPi, 
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mildj irota Mueafftf aagor, on tho right bank of the Kirsau, 
which IS here crossed by a bridge. Banat contmos a post-office, 
a road lospection-buiigalow and a school A small faaa^ is held 
here weekly The population at the Ijbt census numbered 3j690 
|.epsoii/», of whom 1,027 wore MusalmSns and 131 Aryas The 
Milage IB held in bhaiyach&ra tenure and payo a revenue of 
Bs 5 550 Banat for a long time was the capital of a pargana, 
which was amalgamated with the old tappa of Shdmli ty form a 
separate pargana after ISll A small hlusalmdo fair is held 
hcie on the dth of Moharram in honour of Sheikh Imam Bahib 
ot Jhmjhdna 

BAR tL, Pargana KAvdiua, TaheU BudhIva 
A considerable vill^e on the extreme boundary of the 
dlbtrict, some eight miles we^t of Bndhfina It is a large and strag- 
gling place belonging to a budi of Kauhhwdha Th^kurs, many of 
whom are in prosperous circumstanoes The lands of the village 
are beyond the reach of the can^, and well imgation is difBonlt 
and expensive owing to tho proximity of the Kxr<mi, which 
flows some two mile* to the west The total revenue was assessed 
at the la<<t settlement at Rs 6,510 The population in 1901 
uumbered 2,843 pe"s>ns, of whom ISb were Mu*.almfius and 156 
Jams and Aryao There !■» a village school here and a small 
market A oe'i;uD amount of trade is earned on with Chaprauli 
in Meerut and also with Miuaflaruagar 

BABALSI, Pargana CharthAwai^, Tahtsll Muzaffabsagar 
A village in the we>it of the pargana on the south sido of the 
road leading from M(i7Biraruaga''and ChartMwal toThfinaBhawan, 
at a distance of six miles from Charthfi^al and thirteen miles 
from the distnot headquarters A mile west of the village flows 
the Kal&rpur rdjbaha of the Jumna Canal and in the north of 
the village a drainage cut from the canal carries off tho super- 
fluous mmstnra into a channel leading into the Hindan, which 
flows two miles to the east The villi^e is dirty and unhealthy 
The population, which in 1885 numbered 1,680 pemonB,had n«en 
in 1001 to 2,137 persons, of whom 88 were MiKnlmdns and 15 
Jams. The bulk of the population are Fundi r Th&kurs, to whmn 
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the village belongs The village lands coiuist of two pattis 
known as Baralsa and Baralsi, both held in bhaijaohfira tenure 
and paying a revenue of Be 2^780 There is a Oovernment 
pnmary bohool he^e, but nothing else of any importance in the 
\illage 


BARAUDA, Fargana, awi TahsM BudhAva 
A village on the Meeriit boundary two miles west of the 
road from Siifirah to Meerut, with which it i>> connected bi an 
unmetalled rood leading toDaham the adjoining district lb 
lies 111 the area botw een the Hiudan and the L.irxii]i Nadi, and is 
oonseqiientiv devoid of canal irrigation and is dependent on wells 
The Millet belongs to a largo body of resident E&wahs, who are 
moitlv of small status, and is asge->bcd to a leveiiiie of Bs 5,981 
A cons dcrable trade in grain and sugar is earned on with 
Miuaffarnogar The population in 1901 numbered 2,754 souls, of 
whrm 3S8 were Mnsalmfina and 177 Jams There is a Govern- 
ment school here 


BAELA, Fargaaa Pur Chhapar, Tohnil Muzaffarnaqab 
A large \illage on the metalled rood from Mii/affarnagar to 
Pur and Boor Leo at a distance of twelve mile north-east of 
Muraffarnagor and five miles from Fur To the south of the 
village the road is crossed bv an uu metalled rood loading from 
Bijnor and Bhukarher i to Deoband The \ illi^rc lands are watered 
from the main di«)tr biitary of the Gouges Canal, w hich passes a 
short distance to the ea t of the Milages, and b} the Barla 
r^jbaha The population of the villi^ in 1872 nuiu bored 2,658 
Bouli*, which had ri'^ei at the last ceiiiJus to 3,5S2, of whom 764 
were Musalmdns and 89 Jains and Arvoi The bulk of the popu- 
lation are Tagas, both Hindu and Mu^almfin The \illage is 
divided into a great number of mah&ls and is assessed to a rc\eDue 
of B C,895 Barla coLtams a canal bungalow and an upper 
pnmarv school T ho former fi-icol hii»tory of tho \ illage is given 
in the Beloctious from Bcveuue Becorda of the North-Western 
IVovinccs, 1822 — 1838 page 86 The village then was divided 
into five pattis and held by T^as, some of whom were Musal- 
m&ns There is nothing of any special interest in the account of 
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.Barlft, tbe viU^^ having been selected as a typical (me to ilhis- 
irate the working o£ the eyatem of revenue administraition then 
ID existence There were then lambardfira at the head of each 
patti^ who received a xn&lik&na of five per cent on the revenue* 
Thu-O lambard&rs appear to have held in farm, a system institnt* 
ed by B&ja Bam Daval of Iiaadhanra, who h'^ld Barla as a 
portion of hia estate till his death in 1813 Snbsequently, after 
the break up of thsLandhaura estate, the village appears to have 
belonged to Saiy ids, as i<( evident from tho Board’s Beoords of the 
10th January, 1825, Nog 2 — 4 On that occasion the Collector of 
Mnaaffarnagar, Mr Boulderson, reported to the Board that he had 
ejected the farmer, one Mohsin Ah, on account of his exactions 
from the headmen and cultivators Mohs in All had received 
posoessiou of tho estate from the zamlnd&r», Sarfaraz Ali, Hamid 
All andGhulam Ha3ain,from whom the engagement for the reve- 
nue had been taken Mr Boulderson engaged directlv with the 
headmen for the vear 1825 with tho condition that the zaminddrs 
might take possession so long es the farmer wa-i excluded Mohsin 
Ah petitioned the Board, with the remit that an order was issued 
declaring his ejection illegal At the following settlement, how- 
ever, the engagement was made directly with the lambardiurs 

BABWALA, Pa/rgana Baohua, Tahafl Muzaffabnagab 
A large villf^e lying at a distance of about six miles south- 
west of Muzaffarnagar near the nnmetalled road leading to 
Budh&na Between the village and tho road runs the Char- 
th&wal Distributary of the Deo band Canal The village is said 
to derive its name from the bargad tree>« planted b> tho original 
settle, Jfits, who came from Suiaali in Bndhfina Some of these 
were subsequently converted to Isl&m, but the majority are still 
Hindus The village is divided into 18 mah&ls held in pattidfin 
tenure and paying a revenue of Bs 8,219, and contained in 1901 
a population of 3,184; persons, of whom 739 were Musalmdnfiu 
An aided sohool is maintained here. 


BASEHBA, Pargema Fub Ghhafab, Takeil Muzaffabnagab 
A large village lying on the south side of the unmetalled 
road &om Bijnor and Bhukerhen to Deoband, at a distance of 
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ax miles south of Fur and eleven miles in a direct line from 
Mozaffarnagar Close to the village on the -nreat flows the Basehra 
distnbatary of the Ganges Canal, the main oanal lying about two 
miles to the east Between the village and canal is the left 
branch of the Basehra r£jbaha, so that the village lands, n hioh 
are very extensive, having an area of no less than 7,330 aore«, are 
well provided with means of irrigation A small portion of the 
village actually extends beyond the main canal into the khidir 
of the Sol&ni There are two mah&lg, one knowu as the Bougac 
and the other as the Ehddir, held in imperfect pattidftri and 
bhaiyachira tenures respectiveh , and asse-^sed to a total revenue 
of Bs 9,235 The proprietary and cultivating bodies arc mixed, 
but the bulk of the land belongs to Jftts Formerly it was held 
by the Barba Saiyids, but it pas^^ei. from their hands during tho 
days of PathSn supremancy It subsequently formed part of 
the estate of Gujars of Laudhaura, but in 1813 the settlement was 
made wi^h the cultivators, although these again to some extent 
broke down under their new responsibilities and thoir shares 
passed into the haud<i of others. The village itself bears a pros- 
perous appoarance and posse^es a small baz&r in which markets 
are held weekly on Tuesdavs There ib a post office here, a 
village school, and the rmns of a small fort Basehra is a stage 
on the route from Moradabad to Umb&lla, but there is no regular 
encamping ground The population, whieh in 1805 numbered 
3,839 souls, had risen in 1901 to a total of 4497 persons, of whom 
8,327 were Hindus, 1,076 Musalmfius and 94 Jains, the last- 
named being Saraogi money-leaders 

BELBA, Pargawt Bbxjkaukxbi, Tah«^ J^ifrsATH 
A village on the left bank of the main Ganges Canal 
about two mile- north of Bhopa Thfflre is a bridge over the 
canal hn?e and a oanal inspection bungalow at the 44th mile 
from the head-works The place is of no great importance save 
as possessing a baz&r, in which markets are held weekly on 
Tnesdaya, and an upper primary school The population at the 
last census of 1901 numbered 1,809 persons, of whom 402 were 
Miisalm&ns A small fair, known as that of Zahir Diwan, is 
held annually at Belra during the month of Sawan it is 
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Ktitendei by about a thousand vina^rs from the aeighbouruig 
Tillages. 

BHAINSI, Pargana Khatauli, TafihU JAsbath 

A village on the we t mde of the metalled road from Muzaf- 
famagar to Meerut, at a distance of twomile^ north of Xhataulx 
and twelve milei from Muzaffarnagor A short di tnnoe south 
of the village the Gauge Canal iv cros^el by a roai and also by 
the North- AVe^teru Bailwav The village is in a prosperous 
condition, and has ample means ot irrigation frrtm the canal It 
belongs to Nauabsada Muhammad Umardaraz Ali Khan of 
Karnal and is cultivated bv a well to-do body ot Hindu JAts 
with occupaucT right The chief products are wheat and sugar, 
and the rev cuue now stands at ids 4,194 Bhainsi had in 1901a 
population of 2,G39 persons, of whom 370 were Musalmfins and 
112 Jams There is a fir<it-ola’3-» canal bungalow here and a 
Government primary school 

BHAIXSWAIi Pargana SHAScri, TaksU KairAna 

A laige village in the north-west comer of the paigana 
Situated on the right bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal, at a 
distance uf fiv e mile from Shainli and twenty e> eu mile from 
Muzaffamaga” It lies olf the mam mal but la c nnec^el by 
rough tracks With Shdmli on the s mth and Garhi Bhai Khan on 
the north Between the village ute and the canal runs the 
Kaserwa rftjbaha, which leive the canal about a mile north 
of the Tillage The canal i cri'^ed bv two bridge half a mile 
distant from one another The ite it very low, the water 
in the wells being foun 1 at a depth of only eight feet from 
the surface Con equently m the rams the entiie village is 
nearly surround e I by water and the population suffer-* greatly 
from fever and its con eqnenoe In order to carrv off the 
superfluous drainage from the Jhanden, a cut has been made 
which leads to the Katha olo e to Jhiujh^na The village 
contams a numbe” of brick-bmlt hou&e=», ohieflv owned Jdts, 
Brihmana and Banias There is a post-office here and a 
Government pnmary school The onlv trade in the place is 
sugar-refining The population, which in 1865 numbered 3,120 
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i^le^ remuuedl stationar^r for many year^, aud at the last 
census there were 3,130 ini&faitant , of whom d 13 were Mii8b 1-> 
mins and 2b Jam-* Jits form the bulk of the Hindu population 
and are the proprietors of the tillage, h)lding it m a sii^le 
bhaiyocbira mahil a-sse el to a reienue of ll«, 7,BCK) The 
Village lauds are exteubive, ovenug an area of 3,531 acre'*, 
of which two-thirds are cultivate 1 lu the centre of the Milage 
there is a mound of earth, about thirt> feet bigh, on which a fair 
le held annually It is said to contain the grave of Pir Ghaib, 
the founder oi the placo, who, according to the tradition, u^d 
to house his cattle here when all the omntry around was co\erel 
with water 


BITAJU, Parg^twi ShImij, TahnU Kaibvna 
A village on the ea'>te n bonier of the pargaua, a short 
distance east of tho Yarpui distiibutarv of the Tumiia Oaual, 
at a dii'tance of about e^en inilo cit of Shimli aud twenty 
mile b^ mad from Mu/aSamagar It is i^aid to haio been 
originally held bv Kamboh^ atwl then bv Sam , but tho\ w ere 
replace 1 some three centune ago bv Jfits of tho Kalil and 
Goba guts, the latter being ‘'till the chiot propuet >rs 4. small 
market i^ held he e weekh on Sjtirla\s There is an aided 
school here, but nothing olso of an} importance in tho village 
Tho population at the la-t censu^' uumberod 2,563 persons, of 
whom 297 were Mii'-atmins The village is held a single 
bhaiyach&ra mahil and pav s a rev onne of Bs 9,300 

BH4.UXRA, Shikari uR, Tahsil Bunn a. v A 

A large vnllage near the weste n border of the ])argaiia, 
at a di-iiance of about seven mi’e* north-wet of Budhdna 
between Si'Auli and Kharar It he on the right bank of the 
Kal&rjiur distributary of the £a tern Jumna Canal, and though 
the soil and situation are infe lor, the village i m a flourishing 
omdition Tho propnetors are mime ou", being mainly Jits,^ 
with a large and floun hing section of Bauias, who have extensive 
trade connections The revenue now amounts to Bs 8,052. 
There are two adjoining villages of this namo, known as Bhaimra 
kaUn and Bhaunra khurd, the latter adjoining Sisauli m tho 
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KBth. Bhaonra kal&n had in 1901 a popnlation of 3,147 panxsui, 
of irhom 367 were MoBalm&nB, while the total popul&tioa of 
Bbaunra khurd was 1,466 There is an upper primary school in 
Bhaunra kalAn. 


BHOFA, P<vrgana> Bhukabhbbi, TakeU JXstbatb 
A Tillage on the left bank of the main Ganges Canal situated 
close to the point where it is crossed by the main road from 
Maafihniagar to Meerut, which is metalled from Muzaffiirnagar 
up to this place It lies at a distance of eleven miles from the 
district headquartera and forty >sev6n miles from the faeadworks 
of the canal The village con tarns a police station, a post-office, a 
cattle pound and a Government primary sohooL There is a small 
baaSr here of some local importance, in which the chief articles 
of commerce are wheat and sugar The village is assessed tj a 
revenue of Ks 3,6S6 and belongs to Mah&jans of J&nsath and 
IfBudhaura, who are in fairly prosperous circumstances The 
tenants are chiefly J&ts, Saivids and Sanih, the total popula* 
tion in 1901 being 2,091 persons, of whom 598 were Musal* 

iTiAna 


BHUKARHERI, Pargana Bhukabheri, 

The capital of the pargana is a large village on the north side 
of the road leading from Bijnor to Beoband at the point where 
the branch road take) off tn Sikri and Pur, at a distance of four 
milei from Bhopa and fifteen mile^ from Mnzaflarn&gar To 
the east of the village, just abo\ e the edge of the Bol&ni kh4dfr, 
flows the Bhukarheri distnbutarr of the Ganges Canal, which is 
croBsel by a bridge about a mile nortb-ea^t of the villi^e On 
the west runs the leH; main di^itributory of the same canal The 
village has a small brick-pa\ ed baz&r and a few good bnok-bmlt 
houses Markets are held he^’e weekly on Mondays, but there 
IB no external trade Bhukarhen posse^es a post-office and an 
upper primary school The population, which in 1865 numbered 
4^49 souls, had risen in 1901 to 6,316 persons, of whom 1,509 
were Musslmins The bulk of the inhabitants opb Jdts, to 
whom the viU^e belongs Those J6ts have been settled here 
for a long time and nttnued oonsider^j^lw^elreK duxui^ the days 
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^ Patbib) SD^r€mao^« The village is held as a sutgle Uiaiyao 
t)h&n mahAl, and pays a revenne of Bs. 8,610 There is a very 
old tomb here of a Hindu Jogi , it ib a place of worship for both 
Hindus and Musalm&iis, as the former consider it to be the tomb 
of Baba Ghanb Hath, and the latter that of Bala Gharib Rht lr 
A considerable fair is held here, attended by some 3,000 people, 
on the 15tb day of the month Sawam 


BHUKARHEBI Paryona, TahM JXksath 
T his IS the most northern parganaof thetahsfl,and is bounded 
m the north by the parganas of Gh>rdhanpur and Pur Chha- 
par, on the south by Sambalhera, on the we^t by Jinsath and 
^luaffarni^ar and on the east by the nver Ganges, which 
separates it from the district of Bijnor The bulk of the par- 
gana consists of a higb sandy soil traveir<ied from north to south 
by seven distinct lines of sand hills, the most marked of which 
he to the west and are a continuation of those in Pur Ghhapar 
Towards the east the lines of sand are for the most part tolerably 
level, and are only left unimgated on account of the inferiority 
of the soil On either side of the sand the land slopes down to 
shallow depressions at the bottom of which the soil is a good 
level loam The eastern portion of the pargana consists of the 
kh£dir of the Ganges, the western boundary of which is formed 
by the Solfini nver, which flows immediately under the high bonk 
Between this and the mam stream is the Banganga, which ropro- 
seots merely an old bed of the Ganges The khfidir is wider in 
the Bonth than in the north, and in its general aspect resembles 
that of Bhuma Sambalh^a, being usually hard and dry without 
any extensive swamps A large part of the kh^ir is beyond 
the reach of fluvial action, but owing to the general preoariousneps 
of this tract it is chiefly used as a pasture land The high bank 
above the SoUni is broken by inaumerable ravines, which in the 
centre of the pargana approach withm a short distance of the 
Ganges, and thus divide the khlldir of the pargana into two 
portions 

The mam Ganges Canal passes through the westwn half of 
the pargana and gives oS several distnbataries, the chief of 
which are the IB^ts^uaj^^baha on the west, the Bhopa rijbaha 
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and the left mmn distnlmtary m tbe oentre, and the Bbukar* 
heri diBtnbutacy on the east The apland portions of the psrgana 
are therefore well provided with means of irrigation, and 
with the exception of four villages in the east and one in 
the extreme west there is no village m which leas than 26 per 
cent of the whole cultivated area is not watered from the 
canaL Well irrigation la almost unknown and there are only 
four masonry wells used for this purpose in the whole pBr” 
gauB, the total area thus imgatei being less than a hundred 
aores 

Tho total area of the pargana amounts to 77,667 acres, or 
121 square miles Of this 46,191 acres, or 59 per cent., were 
enltivated m 1901, and of this 19,859 acres were irrigated 
There has been a shght decrease in cultivation during reoent 
years, for at tho settlement of 1392 as much as 49,143 «(a:es were 
under the plough Of the remainder 14^184 acres are returned 
as barren The pnncipa] cropb of the pargana are wheat, 
gram and barley m tho rabi, and bfijra and sugarcane, judr and 
nee iu the kharlf The standard of cultivation is naturally 
poorer here thmi in the southern parganas of the tahbll, owing 
to the prevalence of sand, and for this reason also the crops 
grown are of a somewhat inferior class The most valuable 
are sugarcane and a variety of nce^ known as mvn}% This 
rioe IS followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the oold 
weather by wheat and gram, so that it clearly occupies the best 
land In spite of the slight decline in cultivation during the 
past few years, the pargana has made enormous progress since 
1841, for according to the settlement returns of that year the 
cultivated area was only 37,948 acres, of which nearly the whole 
was UDimgated The revenue in 1841, as assessed by Air 
£lliot, amounted to Ks 53,176 In 1875 it had risen to Ks 77,806 
and at the lastsettiement of 1891 to fis 87,142, the enhancement 
on the expiring settlement being 15 3 per oept , and the present 
lacidenoe per aote of cultivation beii^ £s 1<-14‘*8 

The pargana contains 64 villages which at tho settlement of 
1892 were divided into 136 mahfil^ of which oziiety>«}ght were 
held in single and joint aamlndfin, thirty-five m pattid&ii, and 
three in bhaiyaoh&ra twiure. The chief pxopnettosare theiBaiyxdf^ 
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followed hy Bauas, Sieikha, Jftts and Bohns Tho chief 
oaltayating obeses are Jils, Jhojhas and Qajan in the uplandsi 
and Chaohdna in the kh&dir J&ts are ohieB^ found in the north 
and centre of the pargana, the Jhojhas m the south, and the 
Gujars in the east along the edge of the kh&dir 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
53,618 persons, of whom 29,001 were males and 24,617 females 
Of these Hindus numbered 38,425, Musalmfins 14,957, while 
234 were returned as of other religions, almost all Tains, most 
of whom are found in the villages of Tissa and Kakrauh There 
has been a veiy largo increase m population during the post 
forty years, for in 187J the total number of inhabitants was 
39,573, which had risen in 1881 to 46,497 There is no town 
ID the pargana, but a number of large villages, the cfaiof of which 
are Bhukarhori, Kakrauh, Tisea, Sikri and Teora, all of which 
are separately mentioned Small markets are hold regular^ at 
each of these places, and also at Bhopa, Belra and Morna, on 
which separate articles will bo found, and at Bora Sadat 

The pargana possesses neither railway nor metalled roads, 
with the exception of the road from Huzaffirnagar to Bijnor, 
which IS metalled as far a-) Bhopa This road runs through tho 
centre of the pargana and crosses tho Ganges by a bridge of 
boats at Matw&li gh&t At llahabfis on the edge of tho khlldir 
a branch runs to Bhukarheri and on to Deoband, crossing tho 
canal by a bridge at Bcira Prom Bhukarheri a road runs to 
Fur passing through Sikri, whence a small road loads north 
across the kh4dir to Gordhanpur Tho sonthorn part of the 
pargana is traversed by an extensiou of tho road from MiizaSar- 
nagar to Jaoli Tho pargana was constituted a^ such in tho days 
of Akbar, and up to 1842 consisted of forty viUsgos In that 
year nine villages wore added from the ncighbonring pargonas 
and fourteen from Bijnor, owing to tho changes m the course 
of the Ganges, subsequently five other villages were added 
in the same manner Bhukarheri formerly belonged for the most 
part to the Chhatranri Saiyids, who rose to eminonce on 
the downfall of thmr Tihanpuri brethren of Jinsath in the 
reign of Muhammad Ettudi The southern portion of the pargana 
was no doubt an. eaHy acquisition of the clan, but until a 
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oompanilively recent period tbe J&ts and Tagas held their own 
in the north and were only ejected by parohase on the part of 
the Suyida In the turbnlent timee that followed the reign of 
Muhammad Shah the J&ts of Bhukarheri and Belra attained to 
considerable power under the Fathfins The Saiyids, whose 
haadqnaiten were at Moma, saffered severely from the inroads 
of the Bohillas, especially after the construction of the great 
fort at Shukartar by the iN'awab Najib ud-Baula, when the 
power of the Pathfins came to an end their place was taken by 
the Gojar ohieftains , so that when the pargana came under Brit- 
ish rule a large portion of the Saiyids were in a wretohed 
oonditioni and although they got back the greater part of their 
original estates, they were too weak to retain them, and the 
fLrst r^lar settlement was followed by great number of trans- 
f<Ks Within eight years of the conquest three estates were 
•old to the money-lenders of Landhaura foe less than one year’s 
Tcr^enu^ end another estate, now valued at Bs 60,000, was sold 
to the Saiyids of Jauh for Rs 300 Up to 1830 the Saiyids 
had lost nearly all their ville^es in the north of the pargana 
The only other family worthy of mention m this pargana are 
the Sheikheadae of Sikri, a refereuco to whom has been made in 
the article on that villi^e The rums of the Shukartar fort, 
above mentioned, stand on the edge of the khfidir at a distanoe 
of about a mile north of the Bijnor road The fort has been 
mitirely destroyed and now only the foundations of the bastions 
remain Close to it on the east is the temple of Sukh Deo. 
Large fairs are held at Shukartar in the months of Chait and 
X&rtik, some 3,000 persons assembling on each occasion 

BHUMA, FargaTta Bhuua ToAM JAsbath 

l%is village, which gives its name to the pargana, li^ near 
the Meemt border about a mile east of the Andpshahr Canal and 
two miles Bonth of Mfranpur The canal is crossed by a bridge 
here and near it there is an inspection bungalow The village 
belongs to the B4ni of Landhaura, who pays a revenue of 
Ss 3,429, and is chiefly inhabitai by Gujars, Tagas, Pathtfns 
and Bangare The population at the last census amounted to 
1^9 persons, of whom 337 were Mnsalmfins There is some 
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inde, obiefly m gram and potatoes, mth Meemt and Khataali 
An aided aohool ib jnamtained here Bhnma was till 1816 the 
capital of a separate pargana, -which was in that year united with 
8»al»lhera. The village w» of considerable importanoe as 
being the home of a family of Saiyids, but these were ejected 
by Bam Dayal of Landhaara, whoso descendants still romain 
in possession 

BHUMA SAMBALHERA Ba/rgavaj 2*0^ JAbtsath 

This pargana forms the south-eastern portion of the tahsfl 
and the distnot, being bounded on the east by the Ganges, 
which separates it from Bijnor, on the south by the Meerut 
distnot, on the west by Jauli Jdnsath pargana, and on the 
north by Bhukarheri In its general ^pe^t the pargana consists 
of two traots^the uplands and the khddir of the Ganges The 
whole of the uplands is charaotensed by sand, which is m this 
patina m<^e strongly marked than anywhere else in the district 
A broad belt of sand runs down from the north, and branKshr 
mg off into i-wo lines above the town of Mfranpur runs south* 
wards to join a level sandy plain which extends from the Jauh 
Jfinsath pargana on the north-wecst as far as the south-eastera 
boundary of the district There are a few excellent estates on 
the Meerut border to the south, but -with this aud a very few- 
other exceptions, all the villages have a very large proportion 
of a sandy and inferior soil On the extreme eastern edge of 
the uplands above the kh&dir lies a belt of wretched villages 
greatly brokeu up by ravines 

The kh&dir or alluvial tract, which borders the right bank 
of the Ganges, hero has a breadth varying from four to six miles. 
The oourse of the river is shifting and uncertain and the land 
IS traversed by nnmerons watercourses, but is generally dry and 
hard without any of the extensive swamps that are found in the 
ziorth The Gauge? has for many years had a constant tendency 
to recede eastwards, and a large portion of the khildir is now 
in consequenoe beyond the direct reach of fluvial action For^ 
merly the yearly flood of the river left behind it a fertilixing 
deposit on which nee of excellent quahty was raised, although, 
as alwi^s, the nrops woe very piecanous owii^ to the nombec 





of pig and other wild MunJa the present hme Uie u^er 
pmction of the khAdir yidds ver^ httle dee than graas^ which la 
expwted for thatching purposes. 

The total area of the pargana is 88,373 aoresj or 130 sqaare 
miles Of this 48,916 aores consist of uplands, the remainder 
beu^ inclnded in the khtdir The cultivated area at the pre- 
sent time amounts to 36,382 acre^ or 43 per cent , while as much 
as 16,266 acres are returned as barren There has been a great 
falling off m cultivation of reaent years, foar in 1872 44,160 acres 
were under the plough and in the year of settlement this had 
iallen to 40,089 acres I%e kfaarff is the more important harvest, 
and Mily 8 5 per cent, bears a double crop Among the kharif 
crops bdjra IS i^e most important, which in itself proves the 
eixistenoe of inferior soil, while the bulk of the remainder consists 
of flugaroane, ju4r and rioe In the rabi wheat takes the lead, 
followed by barley and gram The most noticeable changes of 
late yearshave been tho de rease in the area under puro wheat and 
the decrease of nee, which dunng the la<«t ten years has fallen 
by some 13 per cent The pargana was settled in 1835 by Sir 
H M Elbot, who fixed the revenue at Rs 47,193 In 1863 
tho demand was reduced by Mr Grant to Bs. 45,706, but at tho 
revision of 1872 this rose to Bs 52,898 At tho Bettlement of 
1691 an enhancement of 144 per cent was imposed on the 
upland portion of tho pargana, while the revenne of the khfidir 
was sbghtly decreased, the total demand being Bs 60,460, and 
the average incideDce per aero of cultivation being Bs. I-IO-O 

The pargana oontains 89 villages, of which 47 are in tho 
khddir At the settlement of 1892 they were subdivided into 
208 mah&lfl, of which 157 were held m smgle and joint zamfn- 
d4n, fifty in pattid4ri and ono in bhaiyach^a tenure The 
Saiyids are the principal proprietors holding more than oue-halF 
of the mtire pai^na, while next to them oome Banias, J6ts 
and Gnjars. In the upland portion the J^ts, Gujars and Bangars 
are the principal cultivators, while the bulk of the remainder is 
tilled by Jbojhais and Saiyids The J4ta hold the bast land m 
the south-wastem and southern portions, and the Gujars and Ban- 
gars are chiefly found in the north In the khtidir almost all the 
ooltivatoxB are CSiauhflns, who appear to have migrated hither 
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’from Bijnor There are also a few Sams and Bijnor JAta* The 
upland portion of the pai^aua is irrigated bjr the Antfpshahr 
braneh oS the Ganges Canal, which runs through the sandy plain 
mentioned above To the west of it flows the Sal&rpur distribu- 
tary, while the oentral portion is irngated from the Sambalhera 
minor, and the left mam rijbaha and the SClranpur distributary 
brings water to the eastern uplands, flowing straight from north 
to sonth, a short distance from the ravines In the kh&dir 
the sole irrigation is from small earthen wells, which are mostly 
used for purposes of watering garden lands. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
42,143 person^ of whom 2,200 were males and 20,143 femalest 
Classified according to religions there were 29,705 Hindus, 12,306 
Mnsalmfins and 132 others, chiefly Jams At the census of 1872 
the population numbered 35,990 souls, being at the rote of 275 to 
the square mile It has smoe increased fairly rapidly, nang to 
38,093 m 1881 and 48,803 in 1891 The chief town of the pargana 
IS Mfranpnr, which was formerly a cousidorable market for the 
noe and sugar of Bohilkhaud, the salt of tho Panj4b and the gram 
of t^e Du&b It IS Still a floucishmg place, but a large amount of 
trade has been diverted to Ehatanli and Muzaffarnagar owing to 
tho construction of the railway Sambalhera, Eathaura and 
Bhuma are all largo villages, but are mere agncnltural commu- 
uUes. Markets are held at Mf ranpur, Sambalhera and Hashimpur 

Mlranpuris connected with Muzaflarnagar by an unmetalled 
road leading to Jansath and continuing south-east from Mfranpur 
to Mow4na in the Moorut district The road from Meerut to 
Bijnor traverses the eouth-eastem comer of the pargana, crossing 
th^ Ganges by a bridge of boats at Hharampnra. From the 
same point on unmetalled road leads to Mfranpur and continuea 
westwards to Khatauli The north of the pargana is an 
inaccessible tract d ovoid of roads. There ore canal bungalows 
at Bhuma and Qftsmapnr 

In the days of Akbar, Bhuma and Sambalhera were separate 
parganas, whioh consisted m 1816 of thirteen and sixteen villages 
respectively The two were united at that date, and at the 
re-arrangonent m 1855 of the pargana boundaries 35 villagee were 
added from the neighbonnng paigailiis of this distnot, from 
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fiBstmaiiur in Heernt and fjnom Bijnw In 1859 two moro 
Tillage? wars added from Bijnor owing to change in oouzae of the 
Ganges and two more in the game manner at a later date The 
Saiyids of thia pargana belong chiefly to the Ohhatranri and 
Kundliwal branches of the Barha Saiyids The latter did not 
nee to any eminenoe^ bnt the former aoqaired oonsiderable 
power and obtained posswson of the whole of this and the 
nenghboniuig pargana of Bhokarhen, with the exception of a few 
estates owned by KnndUwals and Sheikhs It has often been 
considered a matter for surprise among the Saiyids that their 
ancestors should have onosen for their home so unfertile a tract, 
but the locality posse^d at least this advantage that it was less 
exposed to the covetonaness of richer and stronger men Tho 
weidthy purchasers who compete to buy land in the neighbonnng 
parganas have shown no desire to extend their posse^ons in this 
direction, and the Tillagej which the Saiyids have lost have only 
gone to local money-lenders Be^ndes, when the Saiyids first 
came from Pati&la tbev had none of the power and distinction 
whioh afterwards fell to their lot. They had not then even the 
strength to eject the Riijputs, J&ts, Gnjars and Mewitis, who 
held the better land in the snrcounding coantry The Chhatraun 
Saiy ids during the reign of Mlahammad Shah joined the forces of 
the Emperor and received considerable additions to their posses- 
sion after the overthrow of the Saiyids of Jinsath They were 
not, however, powerful enough to hold their own in the anarchy 
which prevailed before the Bnti^ conquest Bunng the latter 
half of the eighteenth century many of their villages passed into 
the hands of lUja 2fain Singh, the Gujar chieftain of Bahsuma in 
HeeTui and Bam Dayal of Landhaura A severe famine added 
to their troubles, and many of them fied to Bohilkhand and 
Ondh, and left their villages to the Gujars, the Fathfins of Bohil- 
hhand and the Bikh trad^ from the west of the Jumna. 
Paring the earlier years of British occupation Nam Smgh held 
nearly the whole pargana in farm, but after his death the settle- 
ment was made with the original propnetors, and the Suyids 
then recovered their ancestral possessions , and those who had 
emigrated returned year 1^ year, but some nnfortanatefy came 
hook after so long an interval that th^ never regained their Iosif- 
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n^t8 During the last oenturj the ChhatraunB through mia- 
XQuagemeDt lost a good deal of land^ a further reason perhaps 
being the seventy of the assessment which in Ind seasons was a 
heavy burden upon such infenor land At the same fama many 
of the villages which have bemi sold were purchased by other 
wealthier Saiyids Among the other purchasers may be men* 
tioned the Jdts, who by their industry and thnftmess have man- 
aged to become possessors of five or six villages formerly held by 
the Chhatrauns. In former years the kh&dir formei the refuge 
of marauding bands of Oujars, who plimdered and destrc^ed m 
every direction, espeoiidly in the south They were severely 
punished for their rebellion dunng the Mutiny In one of 
their raids the Gujars of Siali attacked and looted Husainpur, 
which was then the principal place in the kh&dir, but which has 
seemingly never recovered Another village, Hasan pur, on 
the edge of the uplands, which formerly belonged to a wealthy 
family of Saiyids, but has now passed into the hands of the 
money-lender, possesses several remains in the shape of brick- 
bmlt houses and ruined mosques which attest the formM pros- 
perity of this part of the pargana The place is now entirely 
deserted and has long ceased to he of any importance 

BHUKA, Pargaiia and Tahatl KaibAsa 
A large village on the east side of the road leading from 
Kairina to Jhinjhitoa, at a distance of four miles due north of the 
farmer Close to it on the east flows the Kair&na distributary 
of the Kastern Jumna Cana], from which the village lands are 
irrigated Hxtending northwards from the village is a large 
tract of waste land, and again on the west there is another similar 
tract sloping down to the Katha river It is said to have been 
settled some time i^o by one Kao Man &ngh of Kair&na, who 
aooording to the somewhat doubtful tradition had two sons, one 
of whom became a Musalmfin The proprietors are still mainly 
Gujars of both religions, who hold the two malUils in bhaiya- 
chfira tenure, the total revenue being Ks 3,830 The popu- 
lation at the last census numbered 2,394 persons, of whom 
902 were Musalmdns There is a Government primvy school 
bere^ 





BlODAtm, Aergotm Bi]>at)u, Talu^ K^tRkSk. 
llieo^Ktttl of the ^argana la a aomewhat iivngnifioant village 
If 11 ^ at a distaaoe of 36 milea from Mnaafliitroi^Br, 'with whidh 
it 18 eonneoted bj an nnmeballad road leading throngh Bhfimli 
Thu road ooatumoB to the banka of the Jamna and oroseea the 
nvet bf a bndga<of-boate leading to Karo^ A. brandi road 
leads to Bidauh from Kertn, the village site being at a distann 
of* aboat a mile south from the main road Another road rdns 
fnm Bidaali to f?hMiptnB la the north of the pargano. The aefUal 
vilhge nte is somewhat raised, but the lands in the ne^hboor- 
hood all he low To the south of the viUi^ there is a low 
depreesioinfarmijigasenesofmarshesandjhilsthrongh which the 
Bhokn 0nds its waj to the Jumna in the rams The place has 
gieatlf deftenorated of late years, having sofiered from floods, 
which have destroyed many of the booses The oaltivated area 
of the village has been greatly reduced owing to the spread odF 
rdb and the jaugratioa of the cuHavatcnrs The population, which 
m 1872 numbered 3,662 souls, had fallen at the last census to 
2^538, of whom 1^468 were Musalzu&is and 5S Jams The place 
was formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, but owing to 
Its decay the operations of the Act have recently been withdrawn 
Bidauli contains a police-etation, a post-office, a cattle'pound and a 
Gkrvernineut primary school To the north of the village there is 
aaenoamping-groand on the route from Meerut to Karn41 Bidauh 
istheseatof the Jagneri family of theBarhaSaiyids. These people 
fell mto very reduced mroumstances till the tune of Saiyid Mehdi 
HuBBin, who accjaired a considerable fortune by taking servioa 
under the King of Oudh, and recovered several of his ancestral 
VUls^es. The flsimly residence is in the small fort to the south of 
^e viDi^ A religiMis fair, attoided by some 1,500 pwsons from 
the neighbouring oountry, takes place at Bidauh on every Thursday 
in Jeth and Aafrh m honour of Pir Bahram, a local saint. 

BIDAUU JPargana, TahM KaibAna 
T his pargaoa bea in the extr^ne north-west of l^e districh 
Wween the nver JniUtta, which separates it £rom the Panj^hon 
^ the west and Jhinjliiiia im the east To the soiith lies porgaaa 
Kair^usy and to the north the SahAtanpur district The pargana 
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Im a peculiar charaoter of xta own, the whole of fche traot beu^ 
liaUe* to annual inundations fioxn the Jumna oonstantitp 
exposed to diluvum More than one>^half of the pargana is ooyered 
with thDok dhAk jungle, which has long fanned a refuge for the 
Gujar cattle thieves In the neighbourhood of the Jumna tha 
hmd IS greatly infected with reh, which appears to have increased 
of late years and to be slowly but steadily enaroaching on the 
eultj^vation The country is out iq> by numerou watercourses 
and marked by several large jhfls, which do not dry up till late 
in the year Out of atotal of fifby>four villages no less than thirty- 
seven are recorded as preoanons in whole ox in part Of these 
eighteen villages are described as alluvial, being subject to the 
direct fluvial action of the Jumna This river has a constant ten- 
dency towards the east, and during the last fifty years has out off 
several villages from this district and added them to the Fanjib 
Generally speaking, it is the worst pargana in tho district and 
there is little really good soil The alluvial villages he all aloi^ 
the Jumna, and where not covered by the annual floods are mere 
sand hills covered with tamarisk jungle The whole of the centre 
of the pargana, too, is mwe or less inbeoure owing to the inunda- 
tions from the Jumna and the two streams known as the Khokn 
and the Sendhh, of which the former flows through the centre of 
the pargana from north to south, and the latter appears to be a 
backwater of the Jumna, which outs off seven villages lying along 
the nver from tho rest of the pargana Xho->e streams are merely 
irre^lar water channels which have no fixed course In years 
of heavy rainfall they overflow their banks far and wide and 
have suoceedel m throwing extensive tracts out of cultivatiom 
The (nJy villages which con be considered in any way secure 
are those which lie along the eastern boundarv 

The total area of the pargana is 54,399 acres, or 85 scfuare 
miles. Of this 15,589 acres, or only 28 per cent , were cultivated 
m 1901, a figure that represents a great falling off during the 
last ten years, for at the settlement 20>880 acres were under the 
plough, while in 1872 tfaeoultivated area was 24^20 acres, which is 
approximately the same as it was in 1841 Of the remamdex 
two-tfairdB axa classed as cultuiable, but are so highly precatr^put 
that they could hardly repay oultivstuHi. The pnoespal onp* 
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are wlieafe, gram and barley m the rabi, and jutr, xoaue and 
ootton in the kharlf There ifl practically no sugarcane A 
good deal of mandna is grown m the kharlf and aaraon in the rabi 
Theirngated area amounts to 6^20 acres, which arealmost entirely 
watered by means of wells worked with the Persian wheels 
Aeeording to the latest returns the number of masonry wells is 
1,022, a higher figure than in any other pargana of the district. 

The revenue of the pargana in 1841 amounted to Be. 37,905, 
which fell at the rate of Bs 1-8 6 per acre of cultivation This 
assessment was undoubtedly very bevere and contributed in no 
email degree to the decay of the pargana The tract was once 
thickly inhabited by Saiyids, but most of these became insolvent 
and allowed their estates to be made over in farm to the resident 
villagers. Theie in their turn absconded, and the vill^es were 
farmed by the neighbouring villagers, but after a short time they 
found themselves unable to pay the Government demand Large 
areas of land went out of cultivation, and even the Naw&b of 
TTftrn^l was content to pay the revenue and left his land fallow 
The hard times bad a most demoralising effect on the ignoulturol 
popalabon and the Gujars and Bangars betook themselves to 
cattle-thieving, while the J4ti< disappeared In 1862 it was found 
iiea«Bary to lower the assessment by 23 per cent , the total 
demand beiig Bs 29,125 From Mr Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
appeared that a rapid improvement had been effected and was still 
oontinuing At the last settlement a shll further reduction of 
Ba. 8 5 per cent was made, and the revenue was fixed at Bs. 26,264 
This was rendered neoe^ry on account of the severity of the 
Jidnna floods in the years preceding the settlement. The 64 
wilhges of the pargana were in 1892 divided into 84 mahils, of 
which 40 were held in bhaiyaohfira tenure, 37 in aamfndfin and 
eevffli in imperfect pattidfin The chief proprietors are Saiyids, 
J&tS, Gujats and Bfijputs. The Saiyids are the descendants of 
Mehdi Husain of Bidauli, who took service under the King of 
Ondb and aoonmulated a large fortune His anoestors once 
poBseased a large part of the pargana, but with this angle excep- 
tion their descendants fell into utter lusignifioonoe The Gujus 
are cduefly found m the south of the pargana, the Jtts in the 
centre and the Bfijputs in the north. 
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Aooording to the oensua of 1872 Bideuh had a popalation 
of 23,268 soulfl, giving 257 to the Mpiare mile In 18S1 'Uug had 
neen to 24,428, but in the followup ten years there wa?> a eenous 
deoreaee, the number of inhabitants dropping to 20,038, the chief 
remon being the snocession of floods, which laid the pargaua waste. 
At the last census of 1901 there was no iJiipro\enient, the total 
number of inhabitants being 19,722, of whom 10,640 hi ere males 
and 9,082 females. GlaS'ufied by religious there were 11,901 
Hindus, 7,718 Musalmiins and 103 others, lUainly Jams, who are 
confined to the only villages of any sire oi importance, Bidauli 
and €ShsQ8&nB There are no towns in the parguna, and dhwn^na 
alicufi Wiaata abakz&c, whuch. in of pncely local importance Thece 
are Government schools at Bidauh, Chaiisfiua and Singra, and an 
aided school at Bhari Mustofabad on the Jumna Means of 
Gommimication in this pargana are very poor An unmetalled 
road from Sh4mh and Jhinjh£na to Karn^l pas^i through the 
pargana, crossing the Jumna by a bndge-of-boats at Andheia 
From this road a branch takes off at Kortu and leads to 
Bidauli, whence another run? to Chausfin® the north of the 
pargana 

The pargana was known as Bidauli m the days of Akbar 
and then formed part of Sarkfir Saharanpur There hair e been 
numerous interchanges with the adjoining parganas dnnng the 
last century, and several villages have been cut off by the Jumna 
Bpd added to Eamfil In 1840 two villages were recei\ed from 
Nakur and two from Chaunsat Khen m the Sahfiranpur difctriot. 


BITAODA, Po/ryamaavd JPakstf BtinHiKA. 

A Tillage in the south of tlie parga^w near the Meentt 
boundary and close to the road from SWmli to Meerut, a 
distanoe of about four miles from Budhfiua It i« the property 
of resident Jfits, many of whom are in flouncing circumstances. 
The village is beyond the range of caJial irrigation, but is 
plentifiilly supphed with wells. It isaspessed to a revenue of 
Bs 3,790 and in 1901 contained a population of 2,663 persons, 
of whom 369 were Musalmfins. There la no regular market^ 
but a considerable trade is earned on with MuaaSamagw 
A GoYWnment primary school la maintained here 
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BUDHXNA, Asrgona oful 2ViJMt BvbqUuu 
faand^iaartan town of th« tal^ standlhi ^ tiw r|gbt baonk 
of tiho Hin dm nyer, at a distaiioaof Bsnatabii iu3bs faom Mocaf- 
and nxfeeea miln from SHiatoali with which it ib 
CK maeoted by unmetalled roads Another rood tuns west to 
Kfadhla^ oroBBing the Shimli-Meemt road three miles from i^e 
town Hie Hindan forms the northern boundary of the tow>v 
while to the west and sooth there is an almost oontimioris belt of 
mango groves To the east there is a low-lying traot forming 
a portion of the Hindan kh4dir, whioh is submerged in tune of 
flood The town oontains a fair proportion of good bnek-built 
hooses, the outer walla of which adjoin eaoh other so as to form a 
kind of fortification, the town itself being ent^ed by four 
openings called gates The mam site is raised and is generally 
oonsidered healthy, owing no doubt to the natural drainage 
provided by the Hindsn ravines Besides the tahsll headquarters, 
Badbfna contains a first-class police-<itatioiL, a branch po<4i-ofBce, a 
middle vemooular school and two indigenous schools supported 
by grant-in-aid from Government The dispensary was opened 
in April 1900 Markets are held here \ieekly, bnt the place is 
animportant os a trade centre. The village lands of Budhtizta 
aire extensive, covering 5,811 acres, and are held as a single 
bhaiyachfira mah6l by Tagas, who pay a revenue of Bs 9,750 
jDunng the Mutiny the old fort of Bndhltna was taken and 
gamsoned by Khairati Khan of Parasauh, who was assisted 
by the people of Janla It was re-oaptured on the 15th of 
September 1857 

The population of the town in 1847 was 5,559 , this had risen 
m 1858 to 8,750, but m 1865 the population was le» than 5,000 
In 1872 the place recovered considerably, the number of inhabit- 
ants being 6,162, and at the la^t census this had nsen to 6,664 
persons, of whom 3,989 were Hindus, 2,649 Musalmans and 26 
Jaws. The town is adimui<4ered under Act XX of 1856 In 
1901 out of a total of 1,373 houses, 1,009 were assessed to taxation, 
With an incidence of Be. 1-7-10 per assessed bouse and Be 0-4-1 
per head of pt^lation The total ineome from all souroas was 
Ba. S^168> and of tfne Bs. 889 were expended on the upkeep 
of the town police foao»coiMiatiBg of thirteen man ef att s^adea* 
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BlXDfi[£KA PturgeMOy TahtU BmmJbiA 
^Hus 1 $ the central pargans of the fa^sil, lying to the eonth 
fihikiifpar, ai^ bsEmg botmded on the south and aonth-east 
the hfeerut district To the west lies Ktodhla^ and to the north- 
vest pargana Sh^mli of the Kairtna tateCL The eastern half 
of the pacgana lies between the Hindan. and the West K4U Kadi, 
whudi VBite at Bieali NagU on the eastern border Both of 
these rivers have a considerable stretoh of kh&dir <»i either nde, 
nnd beyond this laud is greatly broken ravine^ into one of 
whioh falls the Deoband canal, which terminates a short distance 
to the east of the town of Bodhlbia. The kh^dir of the Hindan 
28 veiy superior to that of the £&h Kadi, the latter having 
greatly deteriorated of late years The land between these two 
nv«EB 18 the only part of the pargana whioh has the benefit of 
oanal irngation, which extends to seven villages m the uplands 
above the khidir between the two nvers, the soil of which is 
for the most part an excellent loam The kh&dir lands are 
oooasionally irngated from the nvers and produce fair crops 
West of the Hindan is a level plain of umfonn quality, extending 
as far as the boundary of the pargana, with a fertile sml of rich 
loam. There are no canals here, and irngation is provided by 
means of wells, which are chiefly earthen, constructed with 
wooden cylinders Th^ wells last for six or seven years and 
jQoet <Hi an average from Hs. 25 to Bs. 30 each , where the land 
irngated from them is held by tmiants^-will the cost is nanally 
borne by the propnetors 

The total area of the pargana is 51,171 acres, or nearly 80 
square miles Of this 37,652 acres, or 73 per cent , were cultivated 
in 1901, as against 33,666 acres cultivated in 1848, and 35,874 
acres at the settlement of 1872 The irngated area in the same 
year amountad to 14,912 aoreB, of which 87 per cent were watered 
from wells and the bulk of the remainder from the Deoband 
oanaL Of the remaining mrea 6,850 acres are letomed as barren 
or under water The j^inetpal crops of the pargaooa are wheat 
andgcaa jniliQidbi'Mul jafinatueandsoK^tcaiiAUithfi kharff 
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with a ooneiderable amount of cotton The moiA noticeable 
features in this conneotion aie the increase in the aarea under 
pure wheat and the dzsappearanoe of barley, and the small amount 
of sugarcane, which in the last ^ear of record does not exceed five 
per cent of the cultivated area , its absence appears due to the 
fact that the water supply is not plentiful, and also that ths 
crop prefers a somewhat lighter soil 

The revenue of the pargana in 1848 amounted to Bs 89,116, 
and at Mr Keene’s assessment of 1883 was raised to Bs €9,848 
The previous assessment by Mr Trevor Plowdeti was by no means 
a light one, especially as the pargana had formed part of the 
jfiglr of Sardhana, and had suffered considerably, although it 
fared better than the other parganas of the a-tate, as the Biwan 
of the B^am was a resident and hereditary Chaudhn of Budhfina 
In the famine of 1860 the pargana again suffered greatly, and 
for this reason a light assessment was deemed necessary How- 
ever, at Mr Cadell’s revision in 1870 the demand was raised 
to Ite. 71,146, and at the last settlement of 1892 the tract had so 
far improved that it was found possible to take an enhancement of 
as much as 47 6 per cent , the demand being fixed at Bs 1,05,317, 
which now falls with an averse incidence of Bs 2->12-7 per acre 
of cultivation The pargana containa 44 villager, which at the 
settlement of 1892 were divided into 217 mahils, of which 89 
were held in bhaiyach^ra tenure 86 in single and jcant aamin- 
d4n and 42 by pattidjcs. The principal proprietors are Jfits, 
B^jputs, Pathfins ondTagas, while a number of shares have fallen 
into the hands of Banias Gujars hold one village in the east 
of the pargana, bat are herefijtmd in sotalj aumbersas uomparecl 
with Kfindhla The JAts hold the best villages, while the Tagas 
are found chiefly in the immediota neighbourhood of Budhina, 
the Bijputs in the south and south-east along the Kfih Nadi, 
and the Bawahs in three villages in the south-west The 
large village of Jauli on the western boundary belongs to 
the Saiyids of J£nsath as is mentioned in the article on 
the village 

The population, of the pargana at the last census numbered 
50,994 persons, of whom 27,316 were males and 23,679 females. 
MwaalmfriH arc unnHually numeiouB in this pargaiUi niunbenng 
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15,277, as agduuti 34,360 Hindus and 1,367 others* In 1872 the 
pargBna oontainod 41,576 inhabitaot^ and in the followii^ ten 
years the number rose to 44,227 and to 46,019 m 1891, since which 
date the increase has been even more rapid Budhina la the only 
town in the pargana, but it is a pla’ie of no great importance 
There are several large village*, such as Jaali, Kbarar, Barauda, 
Husampnr and Bitaoda, all of which are separately mentioned 
Markets are- held at Budhdna and Husainpur, and pobt-offioes 
are mmntained in tho same places 

Budh&nais connoctel with Muzaffiiniagar by an unmotalled 
road which crosses the Hindan by a ferry and continues westwards 
to Kfindhla. Through tho sontb-west of the pargana runs the 
road from Sh4mli to Meerut, with a small branch leadit^ to 
Daha m that district The only other road is that runnii^ from 
Budhina to Khatauh, which leaves tho Muzaflarnf^ar road some 
two miles from the tohsil headquarters. 

There is little to add about the history of tho pargana. It 
was constituted as such lu the days of Akbar, and, as has been 
already mentioned, formed part of the Sardhana estate In the 
year 1842 it W(k transferred from Meerut to this district 

BUDHANA TahM 

This 18 the south-western subdivision of tKe-district and con- 
sists of tho tract lying between tho Bfiglipat and Sardhana tahsfl 
of the Meerut district on the south, the Khatauh pargana of tahsfl 
Jdnbath on tho ea-it, pargana Baghra of the MuzaSamagai ishsil 
and the Bhdmli and Kairfina parganas on the north, while the 
western boundary is the nver Jumna, which p^arates the tabsf] 
from the Karn&l district of the Panjdb Thetract is of an irregular 
shape, narrowing almost to a point as it approaches the Jumna 
on the w eat It cou-siats of tho three parganas of Bndhina, Sbikfirp 
pur and Kfindhla, each of which have- been soparatdy deenbed, 
in detail, with a full acoeunt of their pl^ loal eharactenstioa^ 
revenue, agriculture and proprietors 

It will be sufficient, therefore, to give hero a brief desonp- 
feien of the tahsfl as a whole All along the eastern border flows 
the Kfili Kadi, which is joined on the Sardhana border by the 
ISindan, which flows from north to south through the ^kfirpne 
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ind BodhSna porgiuuv}. Farther west we oome to the Eiraa&i, 

• fltreani tfaet mters Etedhla from Hhitmli aad then flows Boutb 
into the Meerat distnot Besides these nataral water channelB, 
the fatlurf? |8 IraverBed in the east by the Deoband canal whioh 
pflflBea through Stnkhrpar and then empties itself into a email 
tnbatary of the Hindan in pargana Budhfina in the weat of 
TT/tnAhl^ la the Sastem Jamua Canal, which flows from north 
to south near the edge of the uplands of the dirtriot The 
uplands between the Hindan and Kirsani nyers oouaist of a 
level plain with a nch loam soil which becomes lighter 
towards the south-west Between the Kirsani and the Jumna 
canal lies a tract of ficst-olasB land comprising the finest villages 
of the whole tah^l B^ond the canal the quahty of the soil 
detenon^S places lying low and being liable 

to swunping 

The tah^H, though as yet possessing no railway, is fairly 
w^l suppbod with means of oommumoation, which will be 
vastly improved by the construction of the Shahdara-Sahfi- 
ranpur linow The towns of Budhfina and iC&ndhla are con- 
nected with Muzafiamagar by a second-class road, from whioh 
a branch takei off near Bndhfina leading to Khatauli This 
road is crossed a short distance west of Budfaina by the 
seoond^lasB road from Meonit to Shfimli, while Kdndbla is 
connected by fair roads with KatrAna, Shimli and Blighpat in the 
Meerut district Besides the e, all the more important villages 
are connected by serviceable cart-tracks. The principal towns 
are ^GUbidUa, a small municipality, and Budh&na and Bhihpur, 
boldi of which are odnunistered under Act XX of 1850 At these 
places the pnncipal markets are held, but there is no trade or 
handicraBi deserving special mention The only articles of any 
note made m the tahsil are the blankets of Gangeru in pargana 
Kfindhla, and the brass and boll-metal wares of Sh^pur The 
fnTtRy] possesses a large number of populous villages in which 
small local markets are held and which have been separately 
described 

Budhfina fctfms a subdivision of the distnol> in the ohai^ of 
a full-powered Magistrate of the district staff For the puiposes 
nf civil jansdiotion it is united mtfa Kairfina to form a single 
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Mndsifi, lihe headquarters being at Katrina. Pohoe-stabim are 
establidied at Budhinaj Shihpar and Kindhli^ the oirolet of 
these stations being conternunous with the limits of the pargaott 
m whioh th^ are situated, with the exception of l^lcirpiir, part 
of which liei within the junsdiction of Kindhla poIice<«tatxoa 
Post-offices are established at each of the e places^ and also at 
Hnsainpur, Sbikirpar and Sisauli 

The population of the tahsll at the la^ census nii]nbe’’ed 
197,034 persons, of whom 105,404 we e males and 91,360 females. 
Classified by rehgions there were 187,389 Hindus, 63,532 Masai- 
min^ 3,975 Jams, 1,106 Arya?, 1,010 Ohnstiaoa and 22 Sikhs. 
The principal Hindu oa<*te3 are Chamirs, who numbered 24,842 
persons. Jits 22,603, firibrnans 13,220, Kahits 10,464, Bonias 
7,869, and B&jputs 7,834. The bulk of the Bijputs are of 
the Jadon, Kachhwaha and Ghanhin olano, this tahsll con- 
trasting strongly with Kurina in the abstece of Pundirs. 
Besides these, there are large numbers of Gujars, Bhangis 
and Sams Among the Miisalmiiis converted Bijputs take 
the lead, followed by Sheikhs, Julihas, Jits, Qassibs and Gujars 
As in Kairina, the Smyids are found in small numbOTS, the 
bulk of thmr possession lying m the eautem half of the district 

The great mass of the population derives a subststonce from 
agrioulture in some form or other As has been already men- 
tioned, the trade of the tehsil is imignificant , what there is, 
IS ohiefly in grain, sugar and cotton. A considerable number of 
people, amounting to 3,452, work in leather, which is exported 
to Meerut, and 3,236 persons are returned as engaged in com- 
merce, most of tbe^ carry on the trade in grain botwera the 
Panjib and the railway, almost all the markets of this tahsU 
having trade connections with Mnzaffamagar 

CHABTHAWAL, Pargana GharthXwal, Tahaft 
Muzaffabnagab 

The capital of the paigana is a small town lying at a distanee 
of seven miles north-we^t of Muzaffamagar, with which it u 
oonneoted by an immetallei road that continues to Thins 
Bhawan Close to the town on the west flows the Deoband branch 
tof the Ganges canal, which is crossed a bridge where there u tin 
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'inspaotum bungalow From this bndge the Obarth&wal rijbaha 
18 given ojBTy while two miles farther north and a mile from the 
outskirts of Oharth&wal the Loh&n distnbatary leavei the nenai 
Beyond the canal to the at a distance of three miles flows 
the Hindan nver^ while to the east is a small tnbataiy of the 
K&li nail The village lands of Charthfiwal are vwy extensive 
00 venng an area of 6,089 acres and paying a revraue of B& 10,330 
Th^ are divided into 16 mahals, held lu zamlnd&n and bhaiya^ 
eh&ra tenures ty a very laige body of Tagas The town itself 
18 sarroandei with nnmerous groves, which cover as madh as 170 
acres. There are numorous tanks and excavations in the neigho 
honrhood in which stagnant water collects, but the bulk of the 
drainage runs off to the K&li nadi Formerly Charth&wal was 
the headquarteceof an Anul, but is now a small agricultural town 
With an unimportant baz£r, in which markets are held on 
Fridays Three unimportaot fairs are held at Charth&wal, two 
in Chut, known as the Ghanto^i and Bebi fairs, and the third 
in Bhadon There is a pohoe-stotion hero, a post-office and & 
Government primary school 

The population of the town, which in 1853 numbered 6,467 
inhabitant^ had fallen to less than 5^000 m 1365 At the census 
of 1872 it numbered 5,121 souls, rising to 5,251 in 1891 At the 
the last census of 1901 Charth&wal contained 6,363 inhabitants,, of 
whom 3,280 were males and 2,956 fwialos Classified according to 
religions, there are 3,803 Hindus, 2,354 Musalmins and 79 Jams 
and Aiyas The Ti^aa number more than half of the Hindu 
population, and over 1,000 ha\e some proprietary right The 
town IB admimstored under Act XX of 1856 The total number 
of houses IS 1,153, of which 848 were aasmsed to taxation in 1801, 
wi^ an incidence of Bs 1 -^-0 per a»»e sod house and Be 0-3-10 
per head of population The total income for the year was 
Bs. 1/505, and from this Bs. 685 were oxpmided on the upkeep of 
the town police-force, which oonsists of tm men, while Bs. 333 are 
spent yearly on oonservoncy and Bs. 175 on local improvements. 

GHABTHXWAli Pargona, TahsU hlLuzAXFixsAaAS* 

This paigana lies in the north of the district between Thine 
Bhawan on ^ west and MuzaSainagar on the east. To thb 
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south lies pargaua Baghra and to the north the Sah^ranpur district 
The central and eastern portions of the pargana form part of the 
j^adan Kill X)uab The Hindan flows from north to south 
through the pargana and on the western eido of it there is a amall 
and infenor khAdir fringed by a strip of broken land beyond wfaioh 
there is a stretch of nch though sometimei lowlymg land Thia 
tract 18 croBsoJ by two extensive ravinos, one in the north, which 
IS a natnrai drainage line from the Sahdranpnr district , and the 
other further south leading to the Hindan from the village of 
Baralsi The villages in the north of this tract aro poor, having 
extensive tracts of wasto land, but in the south a slight improve^ 
ment is noticeable 

On the east ndo of the Ilindan the khfidir is much more 
exton£^l\ e,the high bank being sometimes more than a mil e from the 
stream At the same time there is very little good cultivation in 
thistra^ mid large areas cmsi'>t of xmoiilturable wa^tc or swamps. 
Beyond this there a high- lying fettilo plain which stretches 
acTosB the pai^na towards the K&li and is only broken by a large 
ravine that ran<i from Do iband lu Sahdranpur into the K&h close to 
Muzaf&magar In the south of tho pargana the c is a small stretch 
of sandy soil which runs southwards into Baghra AVith these 
exceptions the soil is generally a good loam with a cou^derable 
admixture of clay towards the north This tract appears to have 
suffered greatly in the pa t in year» of drought as it was entirely 
dependent on well irrigation It now is traversed by Deo- 
band oanal which runs from north to souUi through tho centre of ^e 
pargan^ passing close to the town of ChorthAwal From this two 
distributaries, known as tho Oharth&wal and Lohfin rfijhahas, take 
off, irrigating the south and centre of the pargana, while the 
eastern portion is watered from the Bastam rftjbaha of the sama 
canal 

West of the Hindan flows the Kalarpur distributary of the 
Ganges Canal, which, with its minor branches, irrigates almost 
the whole of this tract At the pre ent tune only a few villages 
along tho Hindan and in the north-east of the pargana are depend** 
ent on wells. 

The total area of tho pargana is 65,886 acres, or 92 square 
miles. Of this 43,039 acres, or 73 per cent., were cultivated in 
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figim that slbiiWs a slight deerea% danng the pa?t thirty 
years, bat which ooiisiderahfy exceeds the area cultivated before 
the lAtroduotioii of t!» eatiai, as m 1848 the area under the 
j[doBgh amoanted in all to 39y586 acre? The irrigated area 
amoants to 14,453 acres, or 32 per cent , and of this five-sixths 
we watered from the canal and the remcuuder from wells and 
tanks. The number of wells is oomparati\ ely small, but almost 
all of these are of mvonry The pinocipal crops are wheat and 
gram in the labi and ju&r, rice and sugarcane in the kharff 
Wheat 28 the most important crop here, a-» everywhere in the 
tidiiCl, and is generally sown alone. 

The pargana contains sixty village^, which at the time of the 
hst settlement were divided into 124 mah&ls, of which 44 were 
held in zamlnd&n, 43 in bhaiyacb&ra and 37 in pottid&n tenure 
Almost the whole of the portion wejt of the Hiudan is held by 
£6jputs,the chief exceptions being one estate held by fiofailla 
Fkthins, three shares belonging to the Kani^l family and two 
Yill^es the greater part of which are onwed by Kawahs East 
of the Hindan a few H&jputs are found in the neighbourhood of 
the Hi&dan and Kill rivers, but the leading propnetors in the 
centre {md in the north east of the pargana are Tagas, although 
a number of share- have fallen into the hands of the fianias The 
eart of the pargana was formerly owned by Saiyids, who still 
hold BU Villages^ of which two belong to the Moma bianoh and 
two to the Rathen branch of the Batha family The cultivators 
are chiefly Rajputs and Tagas, with a few J&ts, Sams and 
Garahs 

The revenue of the pargana in 1841 was assessed by Bfr 
nomtOQ^at Bs 63,790 This a%v<i^cnt wets \eiry heavy, and 
fell with partionlar seventy on the Saiyid^* e4ate^ although the 
introduction of the canal greatly increased the prosperity of the 
tract In 1860, however, Charthfiwal suffered much from famine 
and the number of emigrants was calculated by Hr Keene at 
ff,745 At the settlement of 1862 by Hr Colvin the revenue 
was reduced to Bs. 61,257, which was raised in 1870 at the 
Mvifiton by Hr Csdcll to Bs. 61,036, which fell with wi 
of Be 1-6-0 per acre of oultivaition At the last 
aatthameiut the demand wm raided to Bs. 86,904^ showing an 
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enba&cemeufr of 29*1 over the ozpmng jama,the proseat izua* 
dence per sere of onltiyatLon being Bs. 2-0-2 — a figure 
speaks well for ti^ie prosperity of the pai^ana. 

At the census of 1872 Charthfiwtd oontained 41,S75 inhab- 
itants, bat m the following ten years the population droppel to 
S9,4S9 At the last censu'^ however, a subetantial inorfsaso was 
found to have ooourred, the number of inhabitants being 45^866^ 
of whom 24,656 were males and 21,010 female Classified 
according to religions there were31,472 Hindus, 13,749 MuealmfinB 
and 445 others. Jams, Sikhs and Aryas The prinoipal Hinda 
castes are Ghamfirs, Tagas and lUjputs, most of whom are of the 
Pundir olan The only important town^ m the pai^aua are 
Charthfiwal and Kotesra, both of whioh aro separately mentioned, 
as IS also Baralsi, a large village in the wet of the pargana. The 
only othor village that hai a population of ovor 2,000 persons is 
Dudhli on the right bank of the Hindon, where an annual fair 
IB held The chief market is at Chartbfiwal and the small basfir 
IB held at Eote^a 

The paigana is poorly supplied with moans of commumca- 
tion The X orth W o tom Railway runs along the western border 
with a station known as Boh&na, which is actually situated in the 
village of Bahon in this paigana Parallel to it cm tne east runs 
the road from Muzafiarnagar to Doibaud and Sahfiranpnr The 
only other road of the pargana is that loading from Muzaf^ieimagar 
to €hartb4wal and Thfina Bhawan, which crosses the X)ooband 
canal by a bridge near Charthawal and the Hindui river by a 
ferry at Arnaich, and, then passing by Baralbi, crosses the Kalar- 
pur distributary by a bridge before entering Thfina Bhawanr 
pargana. The Deoband canal is also bridged at Kotesra, Ghiai 
Khera, Mohibalipur and Knlheri 

The pargana has been known as Gharthfiwal for several 
oentunes, and is mentioned in the Avn^'t-Afciian, bat many 
changes have taken place in its area by transfer to and 
from the neighbouring parganas. In 184^ fifteen villagea 
were received from Thfina Bhawan and five villages from 
the netghbonnng parganas of the Sahiranpur district Apart 
from the district the pargana has no special history of its 
own 
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CHAUSAKAj PcM’gaTM BidavlIi TahsU 
KaibIka 

A considerable viUi^ in the north of the pargana, at a 
distance of eight miles from Bidauli, with which it is connected 
by an umnetalled road^ and 33 from Musafparnagar The 
village lands are extensive, oovenng 5,501 aore^,aDd reach as far 
weit as the (To mna, but mthis direction the land isall alluvial and 
covered with dhak trees or tamarisk jungle The revenue 
amounts to IBs 3,244, and is paid by the Chauhgn proprietors 
Chausfina possesses a police-station, post-offico and a village school 
The population at the la<^t oensns numbered 2,246 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,022 wore Musalm&ns and 45 Jains A small market is 
held here weekly 

CHHAPAB, Pargana Pub Chhapab, Taheil Muzaffab- 

HAOAB 

This village, which gues its name to the pargana,lieson tl^e 
eastMde of the metalled road running from Muaa&trnagarto Pur 
and Roorkee, at a distance of mno miles from Muzaflamagar and 
seven miles from Pur Through the village passes the Barla 
rijbaha of the Ganges Canal, while a short distance farther east 
IB the nght main distributary The village lands are extensive, 
having an area of 2,843 acres, and aro cultivated by Tagas They 
consist of two joint zamfndin inah£ls assoAsed to a revenue of 
Bs 5,850 The village is the home of a rich family of Banias, 
who own a oonsiderable amount of land in the pargana Chha- 
par oontaiQB a post office and a prunary school A small ba^ 
IB held here weekly, but the village ib mainly agncnltund in 
oharacter The population, which in 1865 numbered 2^,300 
persons, had risen at the last census to 8,140 persons, the ms^enty 
of whom are Ti^as, both Hindu and Musalm^n The Tl^as of 
Chhapar appear to have surrendered their village at the beginmng 
of the nineteenth century to one of the Saiyids of Jdnsath for 
protection against B4ja Bam Dayal He sold the villi^ to 
Tiftnhinan Das, the agent of the B4ja and a native of Shdmli He 
was the founder of the Bania family, but for a long time the jdae 
bonae that he built was unoocupied for fear of the who had 
murdored his son * 






GANOEBU, Porgana EIitohli., Tahatl Bui>h1»4 
Avery large and strolling village in tiie western half of the 
pargana about three miles west of K&ndhla, with which it la 
oHmeeted by a rot^h nnmetalled track, and 35 miles from 
Mueafiarnagar The village itself stands high between the 
yiiRTiilrRiTli and K&ndhla distributaries of the Eastern. Jumna 
The drainage is effected by means of the numerous tanks 
and depressions that surround the site In former days Gan- 
gem posses-^ed some little importance a^ being the chiof town of a 
very smfdl paigana which consisted of only two villages, and 
which was absorbed into K&ndhla in 1840 Gangem now con- 
tains a village school At present its only claim to a separate 
notice IS the size of its population, which in 1S72 numbered 5,117 
souls, aud at the last eeusus of 1901 had risen to 6,401 persons, of 
whom 2,749 were Hindus, 3,268 Husalm&ns aud 889 of other reli- 
gions, chiefly Sikhs and Jains Blankets are made hero to some 
extent^ the wool being imported Irom the Fanjfib 

GABHI, Peurgana JmNJaANA, TahsU KaitlAxa 
Garhi Dubhar, also known as Gar hi Mian Bhai Khan, or Garhi 
/^Pnkhta, IS a considerable village luthe east of the pargana, about 
two miles west of the Eastern Jumna Canal, six miles from Jhin- 
jh&na, with which it le connected by a small unmetalled road, and 
23 mi les from Muzaffarnagar Thesiteoftho'v illago is i aised, but 
between it and the canal the land hes low and retains a considerable 
quantity of water during the rains There are several hue groves 
ih the neighbourhood of the village and to the west flows the 
Kair&na distributary of the canal The staroets are partly paved 
with bricks and meet in the middle of the village, whore there 
IB a large well Many of the houses are substantial structures of 
bnek^but some of these are now in nuns Markets are hold dai ly, 
^but the chief day is Sunday , a fair trade is earned on in sugar, 
gram and salt The place is very unhealthy, chiefly owing to the 
insanitary condition of the streets, and also in part to the rise of 
ft|i6 water level There is a post-office here and a Government 
piUnasy school The population, which m 1872 was 2,417, had 
risen m <1901 to 3,012 persons, of whom 1,379 were HnsalmdnB 
and M JdixiB Among the former thwe are many Bilucdus^ 

AA 







relatives of the samlndita. Aimoet the whole viUi^ is held in 
revenae-free tenure v 

GOBDHAOTtTB, l\irga7Ub GoRDHAHiPUB, Tahsll 

KtTZAlfTABNAaAB 

The capital of the pai^ana xb situated in the low-lying tracts 
of the Ganges khddir between the Sol£ni on the west end the 
Banganga on the ea<^, oloee to the Hsh^anpur border Three 
unmetalled roads lead fromOordhanpur to Fur^ Tnghlaqpur and 
Bikriy but all of them are difficulty if not impassable, durii^ the 
rams It lies at a distance of nine miles from Pur and 26 
miles from Musaffamc^ar Gordhanpur contains a first-class 
police-station, post-office, oattle-pound and a small bazfir in 
winch markerti) are held twice a week, on Wednesdays The 
villi^e itself iB very small, havii^ a population of oulv 645 per- 
eonj^ many of whom are On jars It pays a revenue of Bs 410 

GOBBHANPTTB Parganctf Tahiti Muzaffabkaciab 

This Parana lich in the extreme north-east of the distnct, 
beii^ bounded on the east by the river Ganges and on the north 
and north-east by the BahAranpur district To the south liee 
pargana Bhukarheri and to the west Pur Ghhapar The whole 
of the pargana lies in the khAdtr of the Ganges and consists of a 
ewampy infenor tract, which during the rains is cut offi from all 
oommonication with the re^ of the distnct and can only be 
entered from the SahAranpur border The we tern boundary 
of the kbAdir is the old high bank of the Ganges under which 
now flows the BolAm nver The high bank consiita of a strip of 
cliflh, broken by sandy ravines, which sometime^ attain the height 
of one hundred feet The khAdir has it<> greatest width in 
the north, where it attain^ to as much as twelve miles , it grad- 
ually narrows towards the south m the direction of Bhuka^p 
heri It is said that, prior to the opening of the Ganges Canal 
and the change of couive m the Sol Am, which occurred in the 
year 1852, the khAdir had been for some years fairly fertile. 
The canal was opened m 1854^ the distance of the mam ohannel 
from the obffs being somewhat less than two miles, while a 
distributary runs paraUel to it some half a mile nearer the edge 
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of the uplaodfl* In 1859 it tbs reoc^niBed by Mr £dvM[3s 
-vhc was thm Oblleotor of the distnot, that the lrh4ilir ^ ^ tHt^ y ha d . 
undergone sefioue deterioration, and that reductions in revenue 
were neoeasary From that time onwards, in the words of Mr 
Miller, the Gordbanpnr kh&dir has received an «nmmt of 
attention probably nev» given to any equally worthier tract of 
similar size ** The deteriorating influences are three in niuuberi 
The first of the«e are the floods from the Soldni , the second is the 
consequent formation of permanent swamps , while the third is 
the increase of reh, which has thrown large tracts of land 
out of cultivation The last two causes are directly attnbut- 
able to the existence of the canal, which, runxung as it does 
at a height of one hundred feet above the Gauges, has estab- 
lished a percolatiDg connection with that nver The snbeoil of 
the khfidir may be likened to an earthy sponge on which the wattf 
percolating from the canal Zeroises a sy phonic inflnraice. Th» 
legnlt IS that tho greatest amount of waterlogging is to be found 
in these B«tates vhich lie nearct*t to the base of the cli£& , farther 
eastwards the swamping decreases, but the water is always close 
to the surface, while reh is thrown up by any soil that is liable 
to Its influence The Bol&ni river is generally beneficial, exoept 
in the rains, for it acta as a drain, and but for the presence of 
the canal would undoubtedly dry up before the hot weather As 
it is, it runs continuously throughout the y ear, thus protecting a 
considerable stretch of land on its banks from remaining perpe- 
tually waterlogged swamps In the rains, however, its stream 
becomes swollen and frequently comes down in sudden, rushei^ 
overflowing all the neighbouring country, and occasionally 
leaving behind it a deposit of t«*nd This in itself would not 
be of BO much importance wiH'e it not for the constant danger 
that the river may strike out a new course for itself 

The total aref of the pargana is 50,653 acres or 79 square* 
miles Of this 10,633 acres, or less than 21 per emit , were culti- 
vated in 1901, which shows a considerable decrease, apiountang 
to 4j000 acre% during the last ten years. In 1841 as much os 
16,678 acres were cultivated, but tho decline had already beoomft 
noticeable by 1862, when I6p26 acres were under tiie plough. 
There is vary little imgatioii, for none is needed and ft $bik 
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wells only are used for watonng garden lauds. The chief staples 
axe wheat and barl^ in the rabi, and noe, msue and bfjra in 
the kharlf, with a considerable proportion of ootton In the 
centre of the pai^ana very fur crops are rused, espeoiBlly wheat, 
angaroaneand gtun, bat throughout the rest of the khidir the 
rabi orops are of the poorest description The nee grown here is 
sud to be of an excellent quality, but the kbarlf harvest is 
always preoanous, as sudden floods may run it entirely The 
revenue of the pargana in 1841 amounted to Bs 20,466, which 
fell at die rate of Be 1-3-6 Since theu the fiscal history of the 
pargana has beui that of a senes of leduotions In 1863 the 
demand was fixed at Bs 17,402, and at the revision by Mr Gadell 
in 1872 this was reduced to Bs. 16,720 At the last settlement a 
farther reduction of two per cent was made, giving a revenue of 
Bs, 16,385, which falls at the rate of Be 1-8-9 per acre of culti- 
vation, from which it is evident that the condition of the pargana 
IS improving, although the actual sum pud to Gkivemment is less 
than ever before Besides the regular settlement of the pargana^ 
the assessment has been exposed from time to tune to vanous 
e:^enmenta After the reduction effected by Mr Edwards the 
revenue iras slightly raised again m 1862 by Mr Beene, and 
again reduced in 1864 by Mr Martin, and then the whole khfidir 
was handed over to the direct management of the Canal Depart- 
ment Several drains were oonstructed as well as a large dam to 
keep the Solfiu within bounds, but the new masters, finding 
that th^ had undertaken a task with which they could not cope 
successfully, made haste to return the property to the revenue 
authorities In 1866 Mr Martin considered the tract to be still 
deteriorating, but in the following year the Board of Bevenue 
formed an entirely opposite opimon, and for a few years desperate 
endeavours were made to induce capitalists to invest theur mimey 
and take np portions of the pargana under the waste-land rules 
In 1872 Mi Cadell proved that the view taken by the Board was 
wrong and started a system of one year leases, which were 
increased to three yean until Mr Miller’s settlement of 1892 
Dnnng the last ten yean two events of importance have 
occurred affecting the khtdir first of these was the scare that 

rose from the fonnati<m of the Gohua lake, as It was antidpated 
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ttiat wholfl of the kh&dir would be aabmerged if theduii barefe. 
Every villago was cleared of its luhafaitaiitB and the results of 
mob a measure on the caltivators can be easily imagined Thc^ 
obeyed the orders to vacate the villages) but when the danger was 
passed showed no inclinati(»i to return The area under cultiva- 
tion decreased enormously and at Mr Maopherson’s settlement 
of 1896 a Bufaetantial reduction in revenue had to be made The 
onltivators are now gradually returning, but the population is 
still less than m Mr Miller’stime The second change of import* 
ance was a severe flood and a change in the course of the Sollni, 
which occurred m the rams of 1900 The flood when, it retreated, 
was found to have converted some stretches of swamps and jhil in 
nine villages into firm land At the same time, while there is 
now somewhat less swamp and the capabilities of the soil have to 
some small extent improved, it seems clear that the paigaoB) so 
long as the Ganges Canal is running, can never be anything else 
than a precarious fever stricken tract where cultivation, beeides 
being insecure, is tmly possible at the nak of health 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 13,394 
persons In 1881 it had fallen to 11,870 souls, but in 1891 a 
slight recovery was shown, the total being 12,222 At the last 
census this had risen to 12,345 persons, of whom 6,829 were males 
and 6,616 females Classified according to religions, there were 
10,728 Hindus, 1,614 Musalm4ns and three Jams The pargana 
contains 76 villages, which in 1892 were subdivided into 86 
mahals, of which 47 were held in pBbtid&n and 39 lu aamind&n 
tenure Most of the pargana is in the hands of the Gnjars The 
Saiyids own a few estates, and a number of villages in the south 
are owned by a J4t of Bhukarhen Besides the Gujars, the only 
other cultivating caste of any importance are the Sams, who are 
bhiefly found in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges. 
There IS no village of any size in the whole pargana , the chief la 
Gordhanpor khfis, but this is entirely an insignificaDt place with 
a population d only 645 inhabitants A small market is held 
here, but besides this there is neither market nor eohool in the 
whole pargana. 

Means of oranmnnioation are naturally very poor and aU 
the roads become swamped dnnng the rains. Three roadi ziui 
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from Crordliaiipnr, to Far, Taghlaqpur and Skn Tha 

road from Tughlaqpur bacome almost impraoboable, ae a 
■great deal oi the land through which it passes is swamped by the- 
Sol&ni The best road is that from Pur which affords a tolerably 
easy approach to the pargana m dry weather Another road 
oonstouoted by the Canal Department runs from Gtirdhanpiir to 
Boorkee. Through the extrome north'-eastem corner of the- 
pargana runs the Oudh and Bohilkhand Bail way which crosses 
the Ganges by tiie Balawali bridge, whero there was formerly a 
ferry 

Gordhanpur or Gobardhaupur represents a portion of the old 
pargana of Tughlaqpnr, which was subsequently known as Nor- 
nagar from the village of that nwne in pargana Pur In 1841 
fifteen villages were added to the pargana from the Sah^ranpur 
district and one from Th4na Bhawan, while five villages were-^ 
transferred from Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Boorkee and 
three to Jawalapor In 1863 ux village^ were added to Gor- 
dhanpur from the Bhukarher i pargana 

GULA, Pavgava SfliEinPUB, Tahs^ BuDHiirA 
A large Tillage in the sonth-east of the pargana about fiver- 
miles sonth-east of Sh£hpur and fourteen miles from Muzaffar- 
nagar It lies on the high ground above the Kill Nadi, the 
being much out up by ravines which lead down to the 
river bed, which is here a mile wide The place lies off the road 
and beyond the reach of the canal, and is generally considered 
unhealthy The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,316, had 
nsen in 1901 to 3,098 persons, of whom 420 were Musalmins and 
105 Jams and &khB , Hindu Jits form the bulk of the popu- 
lation There is a primary school here, hut nothing else of any 
interest or importance in the village Poor cart-tracks connect 
it with BudhAna and the roads to Muzaffarm^ar and Kha- 
ianli 

HABHAB, Pa/rgema ThIna Bhawan, TohsS EairAna 
A small village l^ing three miles south of ThAna Bhawan mif 
ihe road to 3hAmli, and situated on the high land above the Kir- 
atmt nyw It IS a dirty neglected village belongug to a Bans* 
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family of Mneafanifl^ar, \ir1io pay a rVvsaitt cf Rs. 3,500 The 
number of inhabitaiits at the lest c^nanFoumli^red 1,355, of whom 
184 were Mnsalm^ns and 22 Juns A large number of the Hi&dtia 
«re Rfijputeof the Pnndir clan, who formerly owned the villag* 
and had a fort here Theee people during the mutiny took an active 
part in areating disturbance in this part of the country They 
waged war against all-oomers, robbing and murdering every 
traveller that passed The place was taken by the flying column 
who found here forty cart-loads of plundered property belonging 
to merchants of Sh4mh On the re toration of order the 
village was oonfleoated add sold to tho ance tor of the present 
proprietors The old fort is now in rums and overgroum with 
jungle 

HARSAULI, Pargava Baghba, Taht/3, MuzappaB- 

NAOAB 

A large viHige m tho south-east of the pargana, lying about 
a mile west of the road from Muzaffamagar to Budfatna, at a 
distance of nine mile" from the district headquarters A poor 
cart-track connects the village with the main mad, while others 
lead to Barwala, Bighra and Kakra IlarsBuli possesses a 
village school, but nothing el e of any importance The popu~ 
lation at the last ceusaa numbered 3 069 persons, the bulk of 
whom are J4ts, both Hindu and Musaliu&n It belongs to 
J4ts of both creeds who hold the seven pattis at a revenue of 
Rs 6,435 


HUSAINPUR, PargaTta and TafesC BudhAxa 
A laige village lying three miles north of Budhiue, on the 
right bank of a ravine running down to the Hindan, and about 
a mile south of the 8hik4rpar boundary It lies off the road, 
but is connected by cart-tracks with Budhtoa and the neigh- 
bouring villages A market is held here weekly on Mondays 
The village contains a post-office and an aided indigenous school 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,261 pereons, of whom ipil 
were Musalmfos and 92 Jains, who carry on some trade ia 
grain with Muzaffamagar The village belougs to a body of 
Pathaas and pays a revenue of Rs, 2,150 
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ipo$$ d«id ci wlu^ It pAwes is swamped by tba 

floUitt* lSh» best raid u M firom Pur which affords a tolerably 
easy i^ p roadi to tim pa^iuia in dry weather Another road 
eoiistrectad by the Canal Department rant from Gordhanpar to 
Boorkaa» Through the extreme north-eastern corow of the 
pa^jana runs the Ondh and B^bilkhand Railway which crosses 
the Ganges by the Balawali bridge, where there wsa formerly a 
ferry 

Gordhanpnr or Gobardfaanpnr reprints a portion of the old 
paigana of Tnghlaqpnr, which was snbBeqnently known as Knr- 
ni^r from the villi^e of that name in pargana Pur In 1841 
fifteen villages were added to the pargana from the Sahfiianpnr 
distnot and one from Thins Bhawan, while five village* were^ 
transferred from Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Roorkee and 
three to Jawalapur In 1863 six villages were added to Gor- 
dhanpnr firom the Bhukarhm pargana. 

GUT A, Poergrvm SHiEinpim, Tah'Al Bvsm&SA 

A large village in the south-east of the pargana about five 
miles south-east of Shihpur and foarteen mile from Huzaffar- 
nagar It lies on the high ground above the K&li Nadi, the 
land being much oat up by ravines which lead down to the 
river bed, which is here a mil&wide The place lies off the road 
and beyond ^e reach of the canal, and is generally oonadeTed 
nnhoAltfay The popnJ^on, which in 1872 numbered hod 
risen in 1901 to 3,098 p^^m, of whom 420 w ere Musalmins and 
106 Jams and Sikhs , Hindu Jits form the bulk of the popu- 
lation l%ere is a primary school here, but nothing else of any 
interest or importance in the \illage Poor cart-tracks ooimeot 
it with Budhina and the roads to Miuaffarnagar and Hha- 
tanli. 


TTARTTAR j Fivrgama ThAhta. Bhawas, TdhM KaibIwa 
A smsll viU^e lying three miles south of Thina Bhawan om 
the road to Sihimli, and atuated on the high land above the Elir- 
OBu nver It is a dirty oeKlacted Yillage belcnginff to a Baui* 
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wHyn tiBr of in^tatants at the lagfrQ0iU|i8miiOL)l)Bnd 1^55^ of trlma 
ISI irare Hnsalmtoa and 22 Jams. A Iwgenqmber of Hindtts 
«r8 B&^atB of tile Pimdir clan, who formeiiy owned the viUagt 
4 ^ had a fort here. These people dimng the mutiny took an active 
part m creating diefcnfbanoe m this part of the country Theff 
waged war agunst sU-oomerB, robbmg and murdmi^ every 
traveller that peaeed The place was taken by the flying ooln&ua 
who found here forty cart-loads of plundered property beloz^ing 
to merchants of Sh^nili On the rertoration of order the 
village was confiscated add sold to the anceotor of the Resent 
propnetors The old fort is now in ruins and overgrown with 
jangle 

HABSAULl, Pargariff, Baghra, Tahsfl Muzaitak- 
NAGAs 

A large villi^ in the south-east of the pargana, lyir^ about 
« mile weot of the road from Mujsaffamagar to Budh&ua, at a 
distance of nine miles fiom the district headquarters A poor 
cart-track connects the village with the main road, while others 
lead to Barwala, Bi^hia and Kakra. Harsauh possenses a 
village school, but nothing el e of any importance The popu- 
lation at the la'>t oensu'> numbered 3 0G9 perf^om, the bulk of 
whom are J&th, both Hindu and Mu-Alm&n It belongs to 
J&ts of both creeds who hold the seven pattio at a revenue of 
Bs 6,435 

HUSAIKPUB, Pargeuna and TdhMl BuDHJtKA 

A laige village lying three mile-) north of Budhdna, on the 
right bank of a ravine mnmng down to the Hindan, and abont 
a mile south of the Shikirpur boundary It lies off the road, 
but IS connected by oart-traoks with Budhtoa and the neigh- 
bouring villages A market 18 held here weekly on Mondays 
The village contains a post-office and an aided indigenous school 
The population m 1901 numbered 2,251 persons, of whom Ifill 
were MusalmAna and 92 Jams, who carry on some trade ib 
gram with Musaffamagar The village belongs to a body of 
Patbans and pays a revenue of Ba. 2,150 
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HTTSA.INPUB, Bargvna Bhv^ Sajcbalhbka, Taih$U 
JjtVBATO. 

Thu Tillage, also known as IIuBampQr Bahadurpur, u utnatod 
in the middle of* the Ganges kh&dir on the west side of the road 
from Meerat to Bijnor, at a distance of two miles south west from 
the Bharampura bridge and 22 miles from Muzaffamagar It 
fonxiB one of the stages on the route from Meerut to Bi jnor , but 
there is no regular enoamping^round Husainpur was formerly 
of some importanoe and a considerable market was held here 
During the mutiny it was plundered and destroyed by the Gujacs 
of the neighbouring village of Siali, and sinoe then has never 
reaovered its former position It is now a squalid, unhealthy 
village surrounded by grass jungle, wbioh harbours quantities 
of pig and other animals, rendering the cultivation precanous. 
It belongs to Chauhfin zamind&rs, who pay a revenue of only 
Bs. 190 The population, which m 1872 numbered 1,835 
persons, had fallen at the last oensus of 1901 to 646, most of 
whom are Chamfirs. There is a post-office here, but nothing else 
of any importanoe 

ILAHABAS, Pargana Bhukabhebi, Tahell JImbath 
A small village on the main road from Muzafiamagar to 
Kjnor, which is here joined by the road from Bhnkarheri to 
Deoband, at a distance of 18 miles from the district headquarters. 
It u Situated on the edge of the Ganges khidir, across which the 
road runs to Matwali Gh&t, where there is a bridge of boats The 
place IS only noticeable as possessing apoLoe outpost of theBhopa 
police-station The population at the last census was only 282 
persona, most of whom are Chamdrs The village la held in 
pattadin tenure and pays a revenue of Bs 610 

JALXLABAD, Faurgcma ThIba Bhawan, ZVtAsfZ gAinXwA 
An old town on the east side of the road leading from BMmh 
to Sahirsnpnr, at a distance of two miles north of Thioa Bhawan 
and 21 miles from Muzaffhrnagar From the town a bruch road 
leada to Titrai and Gangoh in Sahiranpur The town la but- 
aounded a wall and atands on the right bank of theBiraam nver 
To the north-weat theie la a large jhll into which the dmuiage 
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ooUflOtB. The town is in a state of decay and is generally Tety 
dirty and nnhealtby Xt oontsins a post-office, a middle aohool 
and an aided Temaoalar school Markets are held here twioe a 
week, on Sundays and Hursdays, hut the trade has to a large 
eztrat passed away, owing possibly to the exorbitant dues 
by the owners A small Mnsidmin fur, known as the 
Bosbani Janat Sharif, takes piece here yearly on the 8rd of 
Kabi-ul-awwal and is attended by some 2,000 persoDS The 
population which m 1847 nombered 7,739 souls, had fallen 
in 1872 to 6,904, and at the last census of 1901 to 6,822 
inhabitants, of whom 3,147 were Hindus, 3,664 Musalmfius and 
21 of other religions 

The town is administered under Axit XX of 1856, and in 
10Dl out of a total of 1,712 houses, 1,204 were B<*8e3sed to taxation, 
with an incidence of Ite 1-8 0 per assessed house and Be 0-0-9 
per head of population The total income from all sources 
was Bs. 2,282 The police force consists of thirteen men of 
all grades, mamtamed at an annual cost of Bs 900 Borne 
Bs. 8^ are devoted yearly to conservancy, and the average 
amount spent on local improvements during the last three years 
IS Bs 396 

JaUlabad is said to have received its name from one JalU 
Ehan, a Fathin ‘^in the jreign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and » 
still held by his desoendants. About a mile distance from the 
town to the south stand the remains of the celebrated fort of 
Ghau^rh, built by the Bohilla Xajlb Xhan The fort is 
oonstraoted of mud and is now in ruins imd the land within 
its mroait is cultivated by Bawulis Within the fort stands a 
mosque with an enormous well built in the time of Xawib Zabita 
Xhan During the rale of the latter the town was more t han once 
sacked by the Mahrattas, and a Mahrabta still holds a small 
revenue-free grant in Monikpur close by At the death of 
Ghiilam Qadir the site of Ghansgarh was deserted, and though 
General Perron gave order that the fort was to be restored, the 
work wu nndertakmi too late, for Lord Lake hod already 
readied^ehb The Fatbdns of JaUlabad remained quiet during 
the mutiny and one of their leaders did good service os Tafastld^r 
of Pitna Bhawan after its eaptnre 
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JXNBATHjibi^oma Jauli JisreATH, TaM SissxTB 
The haadqnartwh of the tahafl is b oonsiderable town lying- 
to the south of the road from MnsafEhniBgar to Mlranptir, at a 
distance of 14 nules from the distarict headquarters The ate la 
low and the soil sandy^ bat ocoasionally mixed with olay On 
every side of the town run diatribntaries of the main Ganges 
Canal of the Andpshahr branoh canal, which seem to obstruct the 
drainage and cause couadorable flooding in the rains. Owing 
to the prevalence of fe>er, canal irrigation m the neighbourhood 
has been prohibited, and large drams have also been coi^ruoted 
by the Canal Department The southern portion of the town is 
known as the Garbi, and forma a separate village surrounded by 
high bnck wall Beside? the tahsil, J&nsath possesses a polioe- 
station, a post-office, cattle-poand and an Anglo- Vernacular 
school, which wa« opened by private subscription three years qgo , 
it IS at present doing well and has abou^ 80 pupils on the roll The 
dispensary was oponed in 1890 and was at first located in a hired 
building, but the present structure was erected by Government 
in 1900 The town, which was formerly in a most insomtarv 
condition, has been greatly improved of late years, the streets 
having been pa\ ed and lined with masonry gutters The popula- 
tion, which in 1853 was 5,589, had risen in 1872 to 6,117, and in 
1901 to 6,595 inhabitants, of whom 3,151 were Hindus, 3,278 
Mnuftlm&ng and 78 of other religions The principal inhabitants 
are the Saiyids, the descendants of tTmar Shahid, Tihanpun, whose 
family is mentioned m the district account The onginal 
inhabitants are said^to have been J&ts and Brahmans Markets 
are held m Jfinsath tw ice a week, on Sundays and Wednesdays. 
The place was formerly celebrated for dyeing, but the trade has 
decayed of late years Dyeing in two special colours, jetsiat or 
lead colour and bottle-green, still gives the place some celebrity, 
the cloth dyed at JAnsath is much prized in Muzaffimsigar 
The only other manufacture of the place is that of papier-maoh4, 
bat this receives very little encouragement 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and in 
1901 out of a total number of 1,634 houses 860 were aa8e<«ed to 
taxation, witii an incidence of fis. 1-18>4 per assessed house and 
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/'rona all sovroaa was Bs 241 ^ police force numbers thirteen 
men of all grades, maintamed at an aTinm^l charge of Rs, 895 
Some Bs. 475 yearly spent on oonservancy, and the average 
expenditure on local improvements for the last three years baa 
been oloee on Ss. 800 

A large number of religious fairs are held anDually at JAusath 
The largest is that known as the fair of Xasrullah, which is held 
from the second to the third Friday in Jeth and is attended by 
some 8,000 persons. The GhAt fair, which takes place on the 
second day of the dark-half of Ohait, is equally large, so also 
IS the Pun fair, held on the second Tuesday in Jeth In the 
fret week of Asnrh two smaller gatherings ooour, the Samhla 
with an ave age attendance of 1,000 peraons, and the fair of 8ha- 
kumbar Devi, of about balf this size In the la>it week of 
Bhadon a small fair is held in honour of the popular saint, Zahir 
Diwan, when about a thousand persona of the lower olasret) 
assemble Irregular fairs are hold m the middlo of Bhadou 
and Phagun, known as the Bath Jattra, but thew are of little 
importance The XusalmAn<i of JAnsath oolebrate the hfoharram 
and Ghehlam, but these gatherings are of only local importance 

JXNSAIH TahsU, 

This IS the Bouth-eaT)tern subdivision of the district, lying 
between the pargaiias of Muza&imagar, Pur Chhapar and 6or> 
dhanpuT on the north and the Meerut district on the south To 
the west the boundary is formed bv the KAh nver, which separates 
the tahsll from the parganas of BhikArpur and BudhAna of the 
BudhAua tah<4l, while to the east the river Gauges constitutes the 
boundary between this district and Bijnor The tahsfl consists 
of four parganas, Kbatauli, Jauli JAnsath, Bhuma Sambalhera 
and Bhukarhen, all of which have been separate!} desenbod in, 
detaih It IS composed of two sharply-distinguished tracts, the 
khAdir of the Ganges on the ea<4t and the mam upland plain of 
the district, the principal cbwactenstics of which is the preva- 
lence of sand m the eastern half Besides the nvers already 
mentioned, the upland is traversed by the essteni KAli Xadi or 
Nagan, which has its origin in pargaua JAnsath and then passing 
thrmah the smith-easA of theKhatauh pargana enteitsIb^l^lUenit 
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diskriot. Thq taluf 1 u trarvened from north to Bonth^w^Bt by ih% 
main GangesOuial, from which the Anh^hahr branch oBoal takes 
off at Jauli Besides these two mam channels there are numerous 
distributaneSi which render irrigation eas^ throughout almost the 
whole area 

Means of oommunioatKm are on the whole good, and especially 
so m the western half of the tahsll The Iforth- Western Baal* 
way> passes through pargana Khatauli with stations at Khatanli 
and Mmuarpur, md par^lel to it on the east runs the road from 
Meerut to MiimAFam ag M* The only other metalled road in the 
tah^ IS that from Muaafibrn^ar to Bijnor, which is metalled 
as far as the bridge over the Ganges Canal at Bhopa , the remain* 
der 18 nnmetalled as far as the banks of the Ganges, which it 
crosses by a bridge^of-boata at Matwali Ghfit From llahabas 
on this road an nnmetalled road leads to Bhukarhffli and Beoband 
in the Bah&ranpur district, with a branch running to Pur Two 
other roads from Huzaffarnagar give access to this tahsil, one 
running to Jauli on the canal and thence continuing west through 
the south of Bhukarheri paigana, and the other running to 
Jinsath, Mlranpur and Mawana in the Meerut district Through 
the south of the tahsll runs the second class road from Budfaina to 
Ehatauli, Mlranpur and Dharampura Gh£t on the Ganges, where 
it IB joined by the rood from Meerut to Bi jnor The onlj other 
road deserving of mention is that from Khatanli to Jfinsath The 
pnnmpal towns areKhatauli, Jfinsath and Mlranpur The first of 
these IS an important market, which has grown largely since the 
oonsfeniotionof the railway Mlranpur is still a flourishing plaoe> 
but a great deal of its trade has of late years been diverted 
to Khatanli Besides the^e there are many large villages with 
small markefa, which have been separately desonbed 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the distnot in 
the charge of a full-powered Magistrate of the district staff, assisted 
by the Tahrildfir, whose headquarters are at JinsatL It forms 
part of the Muzaffarm^ar Munsifl m the Bahfiranpnr Judgeship 
For the purposes of police administration there ate stations at Jfin- 
sath, Miranpar and Bhopa. Fart of pargana Bbukarfaen hes 
within the supervision of the Miranpar station and the northern 
part of Jfinsadi is included In the Bhopa police circle There an 
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p<MA>K>fio9B >t) Jixmthy Kbatauliy Bhop>, Mtruipor, Bbakftfhfen 
^!Siaaa mad Sikn 

Th^ popnlation of thetdipfl at the labt censtn niunbered 216,411 
patBons, of whom 114,670 were males and 101,741 females. CIm« 
nfied aooording to religions, there were 149,717 Hindus, 63,419 
Musalmlns, 2,354 Jains, 709 Aryas, 153 Chnptians uid nine 
Bnddhistsi. The pnnoipal Hindu oaotee are Chaniirs, who num- 
bered 42,587, J4ts 15,591, Sams 12,888, Gujars 9,^7, Eahtis 
6,691 and Brfthmans 7,906 Beside^ tbeie there are large numbers 
of B4jputa, who are ohiefly of the ChauhAn clan, Bhangis, Baniaa, 
most of whom are Agarwfils, iB^umbto and Bawaha. The chief 
Musalm&n snbdivision, numencally speaking, are the JnlAhas, 
who numbered 9,334 persons. Next to them come Sheikhs, who 
are chiefly of the fikddiqi and Qurrashi loibdinsioiiB, and then 
the Saiyids, who are far the most important, as tfa^ still own 
the greater part of the tahell Their numbers amounted to 7,039, 
more than half of whom are of the Zaidi subdi'vision and are 
connected with the great Barha families, an account of whom has 
bean given in tbe pargana articles and in the history of the dis- 
trict Next to the Saiyids come Jhojhas, Qa^be and converted 
Bijputs, among whom are to be found numerous reinresentatives 
of the Chauh&u, Tomar, Panwar, Bargujar and Bahtor clans 

With the exception of the trading population of Bhatauli, 
Jiiuath and Mlranpur, the tah<ifl is wholly agncultural Cotton 
spinning and weaving, whiuh form the chief rural occupation^ 
apart from agriculture, in the other tahsils of the district, are 
here followed by much smaller numbers than eltewhere. Tho 
only trades calling for any remark are pottery, which is largely 
earned on ut Mlranpur, and the manufacture of glass, over 4,000 
persons being thns employed Auothei noticeable feature of the 
tahhfl IS the comparatively small number of xamind&rs who are 
found in lessor proportion to the tenants than in the other tahiJls. 
This IS chiefly due to the presence of the Saiyids, and the lai^e 
estates held by them 

JAJSOI, Pargana Baghba, Tahail ML2AFFABirA.6AB. 

A village in the north-west of the pai^ana, lying at a short 
difltBTiflft from the right bank of the Hindan nvmr and about two 





nulae nortli of tSie metalled road from Muaaffaniagar to Shdmlr^ 
Bome thirteen milea from the former Between the village and 
the nyer there is a etretch of low-lyuig alluvial laud, and two 
miles to the west is the Kalarpar distnhutary of the Jumna Canal 
from which the village lands are watered, although weiUs are also 
need for this purpose to a oonsiderable extent JaEOn is a very 
large viUs^^ the populatiou lu 1901 numbenug 3,492 persons, of 
whom 2,295 were Hindus, 1,137 Mubolrndns and 60 Jams and 
Aryos. The village is held by a numerous body of pattidftrs, some 
■of whom are Gantam Bajputs, but many of the shares have passed 
into the hands of Banias The village possesses a post-office and 
a primary school* A small market is held here weekly 

JAULA, Fargam <md TahaU BuPHiNA. 

A very large village in the west of the pargana, on the 
south side of the road from Budh&na to Kfindhla, at a distanoe 
<of four miles from 3Bndh4na, fourteen miles from ShAmli and 
twenty two miles from Musaffarnagar There is m encamping- 
ground here on the route from Meerut to Kam&l, north of the 
Tillage and near the road The village is surrounded on three 
ades by friable loam, and on the fourth by sandy bhur 
The Bite is raised, but broken by excavations full of stc^ant 
water, and is badly kept, especially in the Ohamilrs’ quarter 
All the houses are huilt of mud, with the excepUon of the fort 
where the agent of the proprietor resides. The population, 
which in 1872 amounted to 3,496 souls, had risen in 1901 to 4,691, 
of whom 1,766 were Hindus, 2,609 Mnsalmizijs and 316 Jama 
Among the Hindus there » a large number of Kachhwaha 
Thikuts. The Musolmfins are a turbulent lot, and during the 
Mi]|tny joined the rebel cause, allying themselves with Khairati 
Khan^cf ParasauU Por some time they defied the troops sent 
against^ them, but at lecgth, on the 14th of Septmnber, 1857, 
th^ attacked a force proceeding to Budh4na, but were repelled 
witih great loss. The village was stormed at the point of tha 
bayimet, but the main body of the rebels escaped among the high 
on^ although about two hundred were left dead upon the field. 
The laoda were eonfiacated and given ui reward to fimyid 
Tipdad HvflBut of Tuans An aided sohool is tnauvtained heceb 
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JAULI, Pcurgami Jauli JIhbath, TakOl JixsAiH 
A laige aitd impoTtaut villi^e on the left bank of the 
Ganges Canal in the north of the pargana, at a distance of ar 
miles from J&nsath and nine miles from Mtuaffamagar, with 
which it 18 connected by an unmetalled road This road 
oroases the canal by a bridge and continues eastwards towards 
Bijnor From J&n‘aath the Antipshahr biansh canal leaves the 
main stream, and close to the headworks is the canal inspection 
bungalow The village itself lies low and is very unhealthy 
There 13 a school here and a small baz&r m which markets are 
held weekly, on Fridays Jauh is divided into fivomahils heldin 
zamfndfiri tenure by Baiyids, and pays a revenue of Bs. 3,300 
The population, which in i860 numbered 3,000 sonl^ had fiUlen 
to 2,107 in 1872, but at the last oensus of 1901 it had agmn 
risen to 2,579 inhabitants, of whom 1,253 were Musalmina and 
nineteen Jaina A coUMderable as emblage of M iiHalTnAng occurs 
here during the Moharram, and a similar but smaller gathering 
18 held at the Ghehlam festival on the 23rd day of the month 
Safar 


JAULI JANSATG PargaTia, Talisfl JiaisATH 

This pargana occupies the central portion of the Jinsath 
tahsll, lying between Bhuma Sambalhera on the east and Khatanh 
on the west To the north and north-ea^t lies pargana Bhukar- 
heri and to the north-west Muzaffarnagar The boundary of the 
pargana only touches the Meerut district on the south for a very 
short distance, as in this direction the parganas of Ehatanh and 
Sambalhera almost meet, approaching within one mile of one 
another 

The northern part of the pargana is traversed by a broad sandy 
plain, which enters Jinsath from the north-west and runs in a 
south-easterly direction into Sambalhera This sandy belt has 
an average width of two or three miles, and is one of the poorest 
tracts in the district , although traversed by distributaries of the 
Ganges Canal, a large portion of its area usually remains unim<- 
gadiod Besides the main belt of sand three lines of sandhills 
cross the pargana from north to south , a very clearly marked 
bat not very extensive ndge runs throngh the north-west corner^ 
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and then oontinmsg through the middle of the pargana braxuoho^ 
4^ into three lines which affect in a greater or less degree almoBt 
every estate in the extreme south To the south of the sandy 
traot there is an area of nch land round the town of JAnsath^ 
which forms the best part of the nargana To the south of thus 
the land slopes down into a dej^sion which forms the sonroe 
of the Nagan or Eastern Efili nver This stream acquires a 
definite channel after emerging from the Antwara jhll on the 
western border, and passes through four estates in this pargana 
before entering Khatauh Its channel has been deepened and 
straightened by the Canal Department, resulting in a great 
improvement in the low>lying lands In years of heavy rainfall 
much of the land gets saturated and some is thrown out of culti- 
vation Owing to the rise m the water level and the consequent 
unhealthiness of the town of J^nsath irrigation has been prohif 
bited in its neighbourhood 

The main Ganges Canal enters the pargana m the extreme 
north and flows south to Jauli where the Anfipshahr branch leaves 
the main oanal The whole of the pargana is irrigated from the 
vonoos distnbutanes, with the exoeptiozi of the portion lying to 
the south of the Khatanli-Mfranpur road, which is almost entirely 
dependent on well irrigation In the sandy traot, however, as has 
been already mentioned, much of the land is too poor to repay 
the expense of irrigation The substitution of oanal for well irri- 
gation has brought about a substantial increase in the prosperity 
of the pargana, especnally in the central tract 

The total area of the pargana is 61,936 acres or nearly 97 
a^are miles Of this 48,301 or TSacresper cent were oultiyated 
in 1901, while of the remainder 5,761 acres were barren The cul- 
tivation has fallen off considerably since the settlement of 1892 
probably owing to bad seasons, but there is a constant variation 
in this direction owing to the precanonsness of the sandy tract. 
In 1841 as much as 43,740 acres were cultivated, a figure that dtows 
bat little improvement as far as the actual cultivation is oonoemed, 
bat which leaves out of account the bmiefit derived m the case of 
the good land frmn the introduction of the canal system The 
pnnoipal crops are wheat and gram in the vabi, but of the former 
4 esBBidemble psoportioa is mixed with barley, owing to the 
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prevaleiiod of tiie sstid and the gefneral infenonty of the wnL lit 
the kherCf sagaroane takes the lead, followed by juAr, bdjra and 
noe. Dnnxtg recent years there has been a great falhng off in 
the areas under pure wheat and nee, and in. fact the aalttvatioii 
of every single crop is appreciably less than that recorded at the 
settlement of 1892 The double-cropped area has also decreased 
from 18 to 11 per cent. 

The revenne of the pargana m 1841 was fixed at Rs 56,152 
whm the settlement was made by Idr E Thornton In 1863 
the demand was raised by Mr Grant to Rs 58,758, and at 
Mi Gadell’s settlement of 1873 to Rs 81 ,110 At the revision by 
Mr Miller m 1891 an enhancement of 20 per cent was imposed 
on the pargana, the revenue being Rs 98,840, which falls at the 
rate of Rs 2 0-8 per acre of cultivation at tho present time 
There are altogether 63 villages in the pargana, which in 1892 
were divided into 165 mah&ls, of nhich 117 were held m joint 
and BiDgle zamfndAn, 43 in pattidAn five in bhaiyachira tenure 
Over two-thirds of tho pargana is held by Saiyids, the principal 
families being those of J&nsath, Ghitaura, Kawal and Janli The 
remainder is in the hands of the Ranias of Idnsath and Taira, 
the Sheikhs of Kheri Qurreshi and the Marhals of KarnAl 
The cbef culnvating classes are JAtfl, Bams, Bfijpnts, Gujars, 
Jhojhas, Saiyids and Sheikhs The Jfits, as usual, oceupy the 
best villages in the central tract and are also found in the 
Bouthern well-irngated portion The Sams are chiefly found in 
Kawal and the adjoining village^, the Jhojhas in the north-east, 
and the Gujars, HAjputs and Sheikhs m the poor villages to the 
south-west 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numbered 53,314 persons, of whom 28,226 were males and 25,088 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 33,640 Hin- 
dus, 19,101 MusalmAns and 573 others, mainly Jains with a few 
Sikhs and Aryas. In 1872 the population numbered 37,097 souls^ 
and since that time has gone on i nn r MHtn g year by year , in 1881 
there were 42,509 inhabitants, and thia had risen to 45,562 m 1891, 
Binoe which year the increase has been most rapid Besidea 
Jinsath there is no other town of any importance m the pargana. 
The Tilli^S^ of Kawal, Jauli and Tieat^ have lai^ge pqpulatioiia, 
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and for thi» reason have been separately menkoned Weekly 
markets are held at Janh, Jlbisath and Eairal^ and from them 
gram u exported in some quaukkes to MuaaffariLagar and Eha- 
tauh The manafaetares of Jauh are unimportant and have 
already been menkoned in the article on that tovn 

The railway line does not pan through any part of the par- 
gana, bnt there are roads oonneoting Jtoaath with Muzaffamagar 
and Sfasttaulif the two nearest railway stakons of the Korth-West- 
em Railway The road from Muzaffamagar conknues east from 
JAnsath to Mfranpur, whence another road givn direct communi- 
oakon with Ehatauli In the north of the pargana a road oonneotB 
Muzaffaioagar with Janli^ and continue? eastwards to the banks 
of the Oangei in Bhukarhen pargana The only other roads of 
any importance are those which run along the banks of the oanal 
There are three canal bungalows at Jauli^ Chitaura and Salarpnr 
The pargana, as it now stands, represents a portion of the 
old Akban pargana of Jauh, which in 1816 consisted of 
mneteen Tillagei. Jinsath was formed from Jauh during 
the reign of Farrakhnar In 1854, at the ro>conatitation of 
the distnot, pargana Jauh Jtnsath, in addikon to the thirty- 
three onginal estates, was increased by 29 villagea added from 
the adjoining pai^anas of this distnot and pargana Hastina- 
pur m Meerut As has been stated above, the bulk of the 
pargana is in the hands of three of the principal families of the 
Barba Saiyids, whose history is given in that of the distnct 
The extreme north-weiitem porkon, Jauh and the adjacent vil- 
lages, 18 still held by a colony of Qardezi Saiyids, who appear 
to have settled here long before the Saiyids of Barha The latter 
first took up their abode in the village of Dhasri, some eight 
generakons before the reign of Akbar, and from tbe^e early set- 
tlers qirang the four branches, Eundliwals, Tihanpuns, Chhat- 
raaris and Jagnens. The iSaiyids of J^nsath belong to the 
Tihanpon branoh, having migrated to J4nsatb from Dhasn, 
where they had remained for some time after the other branches 
had left their first home At the present day, as it has 
always been, the pargana is the country of the Tihanpnns, for 
although repraaentakves of the other branohes are to be found 
in a few viUi^i, these were added to Jtnsath at a later date. 
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Among tiw latter may be mentioned the Saiyida of Kawal aaid 
Chitaora The Tihanpuris rose to pre-ODBinenoe daring the 
Tugns of ShAhjahin. and Anrangaeb ICany of attained 
high positions nnder the Emperors, the chief of them being 
Abdulla Ehan and Snsain AE Khan, the two brothere known 
in history as the king-makers of Hindostan After the fall of 
the Smyids Jdlnsath was sacked by the impenal forces, bat in 
the struggle which sabsequently ensued they received back many 
of their estates from the Mahrattas, and at the time of the 
Bntidi conquest they were persons of con<«iderabIe importance 
TJnlike the Saiyida of Ehatauli, they have gone on extending 
their acquisitions, but at the same lame the properties have been 
greatly diminished by subdivision The property hold by the 
Nawdb of KariAl in this pargana forms part of his Ehatauli 
estate, and the villages which he holds here were formerly 
included in the Ehatauli pargana The Bamas of Taira, a 
village lying a short distance to the east of Ji&nsath town, 
were once Bervante of the Saiyida of Jfineath and acquired 
their property by means of their business as money-lenders 
Tbe J&t landholders of the pargana only held one Milage up to 
1841, but since that date have acquired fi\o more by purchase 

The Bamas of Jdnsath took up their abode in this town after 
the sack of Ehatauli by the Mahrattas and acquired most 
of their present property from the Bamas of Taira, whose- 
extravagance had forced them to part with a considerable portion 
of their estates The Sheikhs of Eheri Qurreshi have held this 
village and two others from a very old date , but many of them 
have been obliged to part with their shares and they are all in 
reduced circumstances 

The transfers that have taken place in this pargana, as else^ 
where throughout the district, have for the moi<t part been due 
to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the Govern- 
ment demand and have been most important in the estatea 
owned by &mihee whu^ once held a high position 

JBCINJHAEA, Parfforta JHiirJHjjrA, Tahail EaibIva. 

The capital of the pargana is a fair sized town standing 
llie kft bank of the Katha nyer, at adistanoe of thirty miles frooA 
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Magaftirnagar Throagh rt passea the road from Meenit to 
l%AmL and Kaniil, from which branch roads lead to Kairfina on 
the south and to Chirfai on the east The town itself is situated 
on the ate of an old bnck fort, bat the neighbounng country 
IB very low and often under water There are extensive grove 
lands all along the eastern ade of the town Along the northern 
border passes the Bhainswal drainage out, which onptiea into 
the Katha. Jhinjh&na possesses a pohoe station, post-office 
and a pnmary school There is a small baz&r here, in which 
markets are held weekly on Satardaya The town was formerly 
very dirty, but of late years most of the streets have been paved 
with bncks, which has resulted in a great improvement , the 
place 18 still, however, very unhealthy The population has con- 
siderably decreased of late years, for in 1S47 the total was 5^62 
persons, which in 18G5 had fallen to 5,384, and in 1872 to 5,116 
persons. At the last census there were 5,094 inhabitants, of 
whom 2,771 were Hindus, 2,220 Musalmins and 103 of oth^* 
xdigions, chiefly Jains 

The town is adimnisttured nnder Act XX of 1856, the total 
income ftom all sources being Bs 1,716 TbeTearel,703 housesin 
the town, of which 1,052 were assessed to taxation, the incidence 
heii^ Ee 1-6-2 per assessed house and Ee 0-4-10 per head of 
population The town police force consists of ten men of all 
grades, supported at an annual chaise of Ss. 706 Some Es 470 
are q»ent yearly in oonservano} , and Es. 260 in local improve- 
mmits. 

Jhinjhfina is the home of a family of Sheikhs who have resided 
here from an early date Several of their monummits are still 
to be semi, the chi^ being the mosque and tomb of Shfih Abdul 
Easaaq and his four sons, built during the reign of Jahduglr in 
1623 AH The domes of the mosque and tomb are decorated 
with blue ooloured flowers of excellmit workmanship The 
oldest monument of the town is the Dargah of ImaTii Sahib, built 
in 901 Hijn A fair is held at the shnne in the month of 
Moharram and is attended by some 3,000 pnsons. Another, but 
much smaller, fair is held in honour of Sbih Abdul Eazzaq on 
the 23rd of the month Zh-l-Hijja. Both of these are MnaalmAn 
m charaotor and oelehrate the * ors ' of the saints. 
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JHINJHANA Par^fcmaf Jfc^l KaibXha 

Jlunjh&iia or Jhanjhliia lies in the nortli of the tahsll, between 
Bidanh on the weat and Thfina Bhawan and Sh&nili on the east* 
Tothe Bonth lies parganaEair&na^ and to <he north the ISahAranpar 
diBtnot Throi^h the western half of the pargana from north 
to south flows the nver Katha in an irregular course, passing 
within a mile to the we4t of the town of Jhinjh&na and entering 
Eair&na from the sonth-went comer The land to the west of 
this nver resembles that of pai^ana Bidauh, beii^ a low-lying 
swampy tract of inferior soil and conotantly liable to floods. The 
Ifltid IS bettor in the north-we^i than in the lower oourse of the 
stream, but there is a large area co\ ered with dense dhik jangle. 
The whole tract is liable to inundatiom from the river and has 
snfferod considerably from the spread of reh liiast of the Katha 
we come to the uplands of the tract, a lev el plain of fair quahty 
that improves in the south In the iiorthem portion the cultiva- 
tion IB infenor, but this is chiefly due to the paucity of cultiva- 
tors and the want of irrigobon rather thiui to the natural mfen- 
onty of the soil The two large villages of Un and Pindaura 
are of ezceJlmit quality, resembling the bonthern villages where 
the cnltivation reaches a high ntandard The eastern half of 
the pargana is served by several dibtnbutanes of the Jumna 
Canal, the chief of which are the Sairdna, Bhainswal, Buuta and 
Hangoli r&jbahas. The western half and a few villages in the 
extreme soiith-ea«t are dependent on wells for irrigation , the% 
can be everywhere constructed, although in the north, whore the 
seal IS aomewbat sandy, the weetm^ is only found at a conBidenraUo 
deptL 

The total area of the pargana 1860,168 acre« or 94 square miles. 
Of this 31,049 acres or 61 por cent were cultivated in 1001, a 
figure that shows a great improvement during the last forty years, 
for in 1862 the cultivated area was only 25,011 acres This low 
figure was chiefly due to the depressed state of Bidauli and the 
villages west of the Katha. The aspessment of that part of the 
parg^ma had been very severe, and the considerable reduction 
that was rendered necessary has resulted in a large improvement 
in thiB pargana The barren area is large^ amounting to 11,418 
aores^ but thiB leayes plenty of room for a further extension 






CIlltlTBtlo^ The principal oropB are wheat and gram in the rabi 
(With a Tery small peroentage ^ barley, and jo&r, maize, si^ax- 
oane and noe in the kharlf Bogaroane occupies over 6 per 
cent oftheoultiTSitted area and is here grown much more exten** 
aiTcly than in the western portion of the^tah8^1 The double* 
OEopped area is fairly large, amounting to 17 per cent. Over 5S 
per cent, of the cultivated area is irngated, and of this nearly two- 
tiuids aiewsteced from wells and tanks, and the remainder from 
the canal The Kaths is sometimes u«ed for this purpose, but 
only to a smtdl ^tent Tbewells arevery numeioas, nnmbermg 
983 in all, and almost all of the«e are of masonry, thepaigana in 
tbia respect beii^ only inferior to Bidanh 

The settlmnent of 1846 was made by Mr E Thornton, who 
asBesBed the paxgana at Bs 6S,056, which then fell at the high 
rate at Bs. 2-2 1 per acre of cultivation Tho assessment worked 
well on the whole, with the excoption of the villages beyond thfr 
Satho, where a great deal of land was thrown out of cultivation 
In 1860, however, the porgana sufEered heavily from the failure of 
the rams, and the famine was aooompauied by a severe outbreak 
<i£ cholera. The result was that the cultivated area was found to 
have decreased enormously on the settlement of 1862, so that the 
Government demand had to be reduced to Ks 55,698, although 
this actually represented a higher incidence of revenue on the 
oultivatiou. At the settlement of 1892 the demand was raised 
to Bs. 69,408, showing an enhancement of 17 6 per cent , and 
falling With an incidence of Bs 2-3-8 per acre of cultLvaUon 
at the present time. The pargana contains 63 villages, which, 
in 1892 were divided into 94 mah&ls, of which 71 were held m 
Uiaiyaohira tenure, thirteen by pattid&rs and ten by zamlndfirs 
The chief pxopnetars are the Jits, who are chiefly found in the 
centre and south-east Besides these, the Sheikhs of Jhinjh4na, 
the Bijputs m the n<»th, the Gujors in the south-west and 
Path&ua in a few scattered villages make up the bulk of the 
proprietary body, to which, as usual, must be added the mmiey- 
lenders, who have purchased a number of ^res in differoit 
viUagee* The oultivatoie also belong to the same olaaacB 

The peculation of the pargana at the lest censos amounted to 
41^97 persooBi of whom 22,200 w«e midee and 19^697 fmnalflB* 
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ClBBBified aaoorduig to religions, there were S2,162 Hindus, 9,OC7 
T^iiaalintwH snd 688 Jams, Aiyas and Sikhs At the ownii^ff . 
of 1872 the population numbered 36,090 souls, and since that 
there hi» been a constant gradoal increase, the total netng to 
37,661 in 1881 and 38,110 in 1891 Jhinjhina is the only town 
ut the paxgana, but is a decaying place The villages of Un^ 
Garhi and Pindaure have large populations and for that reason 
have been separately described, bat they are all merely large agri- 
cnltural communities Markets are held weekly at Jhmjh&mi 
and Garhi, and poet-office? arc established in the same places 
The pargana is poorly supplied with means of communication, 
the northern half being devoid of roads The road from Shftmh 
to Karn&l passes through Jhinjhlna, which is connected by poor 
unmetalled roads with Kairfina on the south and Garhi and Thfina 
Bhawan on the east There is a canal bungalow at Ala-ud* 
dinpur on the small Bidauli rfijbaha of the Jumna Canal 

The pargana was known as Jhinjh&ua in tho days of Akbar, 
hut numerous changes have taken place in its constitution , the 
chief of these oocurred in 1840, when fi\ e villages were added to 
the pargana from Thdna Bhawan and fifteen Mllagas from the 
neighbouring parganas of the Sah^raupur district 


KAIBANA, Parana and Tahsil KaiuAxa. 

The headquarters of the talisfl are located in a considerable 
town in the centre of the pargana of the same name, situated on 
the mam road from Muzaffamagar and Shfimli to P&nipat, which 
IS metalled as far as Kairfina and for the rest of its course to the 
Jumna is unmetalled, crossing that river by a ferry at Mavs, 
some three miles west of the town This road passes to tho south 
of the mam eite, and is joined by the immetalled road leading 
to Kairdna from K&ndhla. From the wei^em side of the town a 
third road runs due north to Jhinjh&na 'Kair Ana he? at a distance 
of seven miles from Sbimli and thirty-one miles from Muzaffar- 
ni^r The site is partly on the kh^ir or low luids adjoimng 
the Jumna and partly ou the sliqung bank which separatee tna 
IchAdir from the upland plain A great ntunber of the hooses 
are built of brick and are much crowded together, the streets 
being narrow and tortuous. The basfir is clean and well pavedi 
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bnt the remsinder of the town has an uncared-for appearenoei 
e^eoially the butchers’ quarter 

The importance of Kair&na dates from the reign of Shihjahfin, 
who gave the place in j&gir to his physician, Hakim Mukarrab 
Khan This man erected many buildings here and laid ont a 
beautiful garden with a large bank, which is still to be seen to 
the north-east of the town He obtaiuod exceilmt fruit-trees 
from all parts of India, and, according to the Taj-ul-Maanr, the 
Doangoes of Kair^a were long celebrated in Debli Mukarrab 
Khan constructed a dargah near the tomb of the famons saint Bn 
All Qalandar of F&nipat, and died at the age of ninety He was 
succeeded by his son Bizk-ullah, who died in 1663 A I) This 
man, Bizk-ullah, had built the saint’s tomb some eight years 
before The bfir&dan built by Mukarrab Khan m his garden is 
now in a state of di srepair The oldest building in the town is the 
mosque in the Piraadan mohalla, built by the Emperor Islam 
BhAh in 968 Hijn Among other buildings of interest may be 
mentioned the Afgh&nin mopque built by ShlLhjah&n in 1062 
Hijn , the mosque of Maraf Pit on the Shfimli road, built by 
Aurangzeb in 1077 Hijn , the Darbar Kalftn mosque, built in 
1051 Hijn 1^ Babiba Saltan, the mother of Sheikh Muhammad 
Fozal , and the mosque in the Khel mohalla, which dates from 1066 
Hijn The poet Sadullab, known as the Maaiha-i Kairfnawi, was 
a native of this place and was adopted by Mukarrab Khan. A 
oonsideTable fair, attended by some 5,000 persons, is held here in 
honour of Bu Ah, locally known as Khwaja Chishti,in Jumad-u»- 
JSsni Other small Hindu gatbenngs occur in Cfasitsnd Bhadon 
The town lands of Kaii^na are very extensive, oovenng no 
less than 11,594 acres, and aese^ed to a revenue of Bs 18,884. 
They are cultivated principally by Jfits, and tbe eastern half is 
irrigated from the Kair&na and Erti idjbahas of the Jumna Oanal 
Some 235 acres are under grove s The proprietors are the ^eikfaa 
of Kair4na, fiamas and Jit^ To the west of the town, on the 
banks of the Jumna, lies the village of Hamra, where the two 
largest fairs in the district are held On the Dasahra m Jeth 
and on the 15th day of the light half of Kirtik some 6^000 
pexsons assemble from the surrounding country for the pazpoae 
of bathing m the Jumna. 
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Besides the tatafl hsediiaarten, KatifioA po aw a ea a 
pohoe-station, pgst^offioO) diapeiisary, an ax^glo-vernaoular aohool) 
and a prunarj’ school for girls. The place isan entrqtdt for actnui* 
derable anaounlr of trade between the Panjib and the railway 
There are iaurly good baa&rsj and the market days are Mondays 
and Fridays. The internal petty criminal junrdiotion of the 
place 18 m the hands of a bench of Honorary Magistrates 

The population of Kairfina numbered 11,470 souls tn 1847^ 
and since that date has constantly increased, the total ruing to 
15,162 m 1853, to 16,953 in 1865 and to 17,742 in 1872 At the 
last oensus of 1901 the number of inhabitants 19,304, of whom 
9,766 were males and 9,538 females. Classified by religions there 
were 11,196 Musalm&ns, 7,691 Hindus, 436 Jams, three Chnstians 
and 79 Aryae and others. 

The town is administered as a municipality nnd« Act 1 of 
1900 The Board consists of twelve members, of whom nine are 
elected and three i^omted by Government , among the latter 
18 the tahsfldir of Kairdna, who holds a scat on the Board by 
virtue of bis office. The income is chiefly derived from on octroi 
tax on imports, and in 1902 out of a total mcomo of Bh 22,277, 
including a balance of Rs. 6,014 from the preceding year, 
Rs 13,181 were derived from thu source The chief articles of 
taxation were wheat, barley and other food grams, ghi and sugar 
The only oth» receipts deserving of mention are those derived 
from the sale of mannre. Tents of municipal property and the fees 
from market and slaughter-hous^ The expenditure for the same 
year amounted to Ra. 12,989, leaving a balance of Rs 9,288, and 
the chief charges were conservancy Rs 3,462, the up-keep of the 
municipal police Rs 2404, administration Rs. 2,436, and publio 
works Rs. 974, most of which was devoted to the maintenance of 
the roads. The sum of Rs 814 was assigned to public instmo- 
bon, which includes a grant to the Dutnet High School The 
muiucipahty supports a middle school, which is attended by 36 
pupils, and gives grants to three lower primary schools for bt^, 
With a total of 190 soholara cn die roll, and a small girls' school 
The Board is atiU engaged m completing the drainage system q £ 

town filling up depreasKms and oonstractmg masonry 
»''diain8 to ottrry off dw waton Thia u a wctrk of no dilBeuliQr 
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owing to thfi TOKtntel dtauuige of the town towards the Jnmiia, the 
only dai^er bemg ^ oolleotum of st^nfuit water m excavations. 
He health of the town is generally' good and the death-rate 
has deoreased for the last fair jears In the last year nnder 
repcHTt the ratio of deaths to each 1,000 persons of the population 
was 42 89 

Without entering into a series of statistics a fiar idea may be 
gained of the progress of the municipality during the last thirty 
years by oompanng with the above returns those of 1874 In 
that year the total receipts amounted to Ss 12,794, melnding an 
opening balance of Bs 3,885 The total incomo derived from 
octroi was Be 8,210, from which it is evident that not only has 
the trade of the place grown largely during the period that has 
elapsed, bat also that the municipal odmimstratiocn of Kair&na 
has been very greatly improved Another notioeable feature is 
the increase under the head of rents, which in 1874 amounted to 
only Bs 33, which shows that the Board has not been idle m 
providing facilities for the oondnct of business m the shape of 
improved boa&r aooommodation The expenditure also in 1874 
was proportionately smaller The sum devoted to the upkeep 
of the police was Bs. 2,618, which is somewhat in excess of 
the average charges at the present day, but conservancy only 
absorbed Bs 1,109, from which it is evident that the arrange- 
ments prevailing for the duposal of refuse were of a jqnoh 
leas elaborate character than at the present dav Education 
also was equally neglected, the total expenditure under this head 
being Bs. 418, or slightly more than half of that of the present 
year 


KAIBANA J^gana, TaJi^ BaibAka 
T he pargona forms the sonth-westem portion of the tabafl^ 
being bounded on the west by the Jnmna nver, which separates 
it from the Kamftl district, on the east by pargana Bh&mli, on 
the south by Kfindhla, and on the north by the Bidauh and 
Jhmjh&na parganas The pargana is intersected hy the Katha 
nver, which iiowB in a south-westerly direction through the 
weetem half of tiie pargana^ and joins the Jumna nearly opposite 
the town <€ Kaurina,. The whole of Uhe tract between this 
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nver wd the Jamoa is subjeot to «nniH|] muadatioDfl and is 
marked by sereral swamps and wateroourse^ whiob do diy 
np until late in the hot weather The villages in tbm tract am 
in every respect inferior, the soil being mdifforent and tha 
onltivation careless. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Jumna the soil is ocoa<(ionaIly overlaid with a sandy deposit 
while elsewhere it is highly infected with reh There are large 
tracts of grass or tamarisk jungle, and on the higher ground we 
find tisar plains covered with dhfik trees The villager along the 
Jumna south of the Katha are all alluvial, but the khfidir is of 
good quality and produces excellent winter cn^s. The khidir 
terminates in a high bank with a narrow strip of sandy soil, 
hut beyond this w e come to the uplands, which con’ost of a good 
fertile plain with a naturally nch soil and a high standard of 
cultivation The eastern portion of this tract is irrigated by 
the distribntane of the Jumna Canal, the chief of which are 
the Kair&na, Khandrauli, Kasorwa and Erti r&jbahas. The 
greater part of the pai^ana, however, depends on well irrigation, 
which IS earned on by Persian wheels, a system that is so 
inexpenjuve that it can be appliei to the most interior land 
Wells can be constructed everywhere with the exception of two 
Villagas in the extreme south-west 

The total area of the pargaua is 59,953 acres, or 92 square miles 
Of this 30,979 acrei or 51 per oent were cultivatod in 1901, a 
figure that closely corresponds with that recorded in 1848, but 
falls short of the total of 1872 by over 3,000 acres Of the 
remainder 9,208 acres are returned as barren which shows that a 
oonadorable amount of laud is still available for cultivation, 
although the seal is no doubt of an inferior quality The pnn- 
Cl pal crops are wheat and gram in the rabi and ju&r, maize and 
cotton in the kharff The wheat is almost entirely sown alone, 
and barley is only growm to a very small extent The propor- 
tion of cotton IS larger here than in any other pargana of the 
district. Sugarcane on the other baud is n^lected, and the area 
under this crop has fallen off ccmsiderably during late yean 
The double-cropped area is large, amoantuig to over 22 per oentp 
Imgation extends to some 55 per cent of the cultivated area, 
and of Idas one third is supplied thq.i»iials and almost thn 
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whdieofthexraiaikdetfiDQnirblbk l^e teaks «nd mteMosoMs 
ate oeoROonaUy used for this poipose^ but only to a wety asMai 
cxteutt As IB only to be expected, the number of velle is v«ty 
Urge, amounting to 923 in al], of which nine-tenths are of 
masonry In 184S the pacgana was asaesBed at Bs 49,570, which 
was raised at the settlement of 1862 to Bs. 52^71 At the settle-^ 
meat of 1891 the demand was fixed at Bs 66,243, the enhanoe- 
mmit beii^ 26*3 per oent , a higher rate than m any other 
parganas of the tahsll, and the incidence per acre of cultivation 
at the Resent tune bmng Be. 1-11-0 The pargana contains 45 
Tillages, hat at the settlement of 1892 they wore divided into 112 
mahdla, ot which 53 were held on bhaiyaobtfra tenure, 45 in sxi^le 
and joint umlndfin and fourteen by ooparoenary bodies of 
pattidirs Gujars form the prevailing caste both among the 
proprieties and agnoultuiists They are in a comparative state 
of prospenty owing no doubt to the lightness of the assessments. 
Of late years rents have risen considerably owing to enhanced 
pnces and improved communicationB. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 niunbered 88,828 
persons , this had risen ui 1881 to 40,602 and in 1891 to 41^89 
The last census showed a still further increase, the populatioii 
numbering 45,004 inhabitants, of whom 23,907 were males and 
21,097 females. Classified according to rehgio&s, there were 22,253 
Hindus, 21,685 Musalmdus and 1,066 others, the great majority of 
whom are Jams The proportion of Musalmins is unusually high 
in this pargana, but more than half of them are to be fonnd 
m the town of Sairina. Besides Kairluia there are only two 
villt^ee, Bhura and Titarwara, which have a peculation of over 
2,000 persons. Eairana is the pnnoipal market and through it 
passes a good deal trade with the Panj&b Through Kair4na 
passes the road from Husafiarnagar and ISbfimli to F4iiipait, 
which crosses the Jumna at Mavi by a ferry This road is 
metalled as far as KairAna Uumetallod roads lead from the 
headquarters to Jfainjh&na on the north and to Eindbla mi the 
south-east. 

Eair&na represents portions of the old Akban paq^a of the 
same name^ but its shape and sise have beoi constantly altered by 
iBtaiofaaages with other parganas, so that it is difficult to asoertUA 






oornoity itepodiioxi evoa ct tbe oonuMnoeiiMnt of Bntudmla. 
Xb 1846 It contamed only ^ villBgos, lad in 1840 reoeivod 
tiro villagfls ftom tbo SahAr a np ar distnobi awl it alio aboovbod 
tlie old pargaoa of Titarwaia, wboh oompnied vill^ea. 
The only items of historical or archieolc^Qil interest in the 
paigmia are confined to the town of under which they 

^ye been already described 

KAIBANA Tah^ 

This 18 the weatom subdivision of the district, being bounded 
on the east by the Charthawal and Baghra parganas of the 
Muzaffiimagar tahsll and pa^ana Shikirpor of tahsll BndhXna , 
on the south by the two remaining parganis of Budh4na , on tho 
north by the Sahfiranpur district, and on the west by the 
nver Jnmna, which separates it from the Kam4l distnot of tho 
PanjAbi 

It has a total area of 296,953 acres or 464 square miles. Tho 
tahsll consists of the fi\e parganab of KairXna, JbinjhXna, Shfimli, 
Thina Bhawan and Bidauli, each of which have been separately 
de&cnbod in detail with a full account of their pby&ical charaoterM 
istics, revenue, agncnltnro and laud tenures Looking at the 
tract as a whole, we find that it consists of twomaindivibions, the 
khidir of the Jumna and the upland plain of the distnot 
The former includes the whole of paigana Bidauli, tho north- 
west of Kairfiua and the western villages of Jhinjh&na There 
are here many jMls and watercourses, which do not dry up till 
late m the year, but this tract possesses none of tho extensive 
swamps and marshes that occupy so large a part of the Ganges 
khfidir in Gordhanpur Through the eastern portion of this 
traot flows the Eatha nver, which joins the Jumna near tho town 
(^EairXna, and further east the Eirsani flows from north to south 
through ThXna Bhawan and ShXmli Besides those natural 
water channels the eastern half of the tahsil is traversed the 
Jumna Canal, which runs through a traot with a naturally nob 
soil, but which has unfortimately obstructed the natural drainage 
tw a rather senous extent 

The only metalled road in that tahsil is that which oonneats 
Kairtna and with Miuaffamagar Uninetalled roede 
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run from Stimli to Badhina, ThAna Bhawan and JhinjhAna ^ 
ethers mn from KuxAna to BudhAna a&d JIunjhAna, and from 
the latter to Thftna Bhawanu A road also goes from KaiiAna to 
jPAmpat m the PanjAb^ and another from BhAmb to EamAl 
throi^h Bidanli, hat the oonntrj through which the latter passes 
18 so low that m the rains it becomes impracticable for cart traffic 
Bast of the Eirsam the village roads are fairly good, bnt in the 
west of the tabsil local communications are largely interfered mth 
by flood ohannels, wateroourfaes, jhils and rough jungle, while in 
the tract traversed by the old and new Jumna canals the oroas- 
country communications are the worst in the district owing to 
the lack of bridges on the distnbutaries and drainage outs 
CommunioationB will be greatly improved by the construction 
of the railway from SahAranpur to SfaAhdara. 

The markets of this tahsfl were at one time as large and well 
known as any in the district, but the construction of the North- 
Western Railway has con^derably lessened then importance 
The principal towns are Kairina, ShAmli, ThAna Bbawan, JalAl- 
abad and JhinjhAna KairAna is the most populous, being the 
aeoond town in tho diftnot , it has fairly good bazArs and through 
it pass^ a large trade with the PanjAb Some business is done 
here in stamping cloth ShAmli was at one time a flounshing 
place, and is still a considerable centre for trade with the PanjAb 
en the west and with Mtusaflarni^ar and the railway on tho east. 
^DiAna Bbawan, JalAlabad and JhinjhAna are all decaying towns 
with more signs of prosperity in tho past than of progress for 
the future Beside^ these, the tahsll contains a remarkable num- 
ber of large village^, all of which have been separately described 

The headquarters of the tahsll are at EairAui^ where the tahsll- 
dAr and the Munsif are stationoJ, the latter being subordinate to 
the Judge of SahAranpur For the purpose^ of police administra- 
tiim the tahsfl is divided into six circles, the station being at eaoh 
of the pargaua capitals and also at Chansana in paigaua Bidauli 
The circlea are generally ootermmous with the parganas, but the 
Ghausana circle comprises portions of the Bidauli and Jhin- 
jhAna pai^anag. 

The total population of the tabsil at the last census numbered 
22^679 persons, of whom 119,573 were males and 105,106 females. 
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ClfHBified nooording to rdiguma, tliore wero 154,627 Hindus, 67,480 
MuBalmiiiSy 1,742 Jains, 417 Ghnstiaus end 413 Aiyas. The 
prinoipBl Hindu castes are J4t^ who number 23,612, Ghamto^ 
22,836, Hahira, 16,324, Br^hmuis, 14,562, Banias, 9,954 and 
Bhangis, 8,247 Beaidea these there are large nnmboni of Qujars, 
lUjputs, who are mamly of thePnudir and Chanhau clans, Mfilis, 
Gadanyas and Sams. Of the Musalmina the most numerous 
are Gujars, who number 12,572, while next to them come con- 
verted BIjputs, who are mainly of the same clan as their Hindu 
brethren, Sheikhs, the bulk of whom are Biddiqis, Julihao, 
Fathtns and Fakirs Saiyids only number 1,896, and are 
less numerous in this tahsll than in the eastern portion of the 
district. 

Taken as a whole, the tahofl is almost entirely agncultnral 
in character, but on account of the through trade from the Panjfib 
we find that nearly 4,000 persons are engaged m commerce gen- 
erally , but the manufactures on the ether hand are poorly 
represented A Large number of the people, amounting to 13,889 
persons, are engaged in the manufacture of cotton and weaving^ 
while the tahsll also boasts of a fair number of workers in leather^ 
although in this respect it falls short of Budh&na A noticoabio 
feature in the occupations of this tahsll is the large number of 
zamindfirs who cultivate their own land Tenants are propor- 
tionately much scarcer here than in any other subdivision of the 
district, a result that is due to the number of largo coparcenary 
commumties among the propnetary body The only other 
occupation that deserves mention in this tahsll is mendicancy, 
no fewcjir than 7,630 persons deriving a subsistence from beg- 
ging, a considerably higher figure than in any other tahsll of the 
district 


HAITHAtJBA, Par^Tuz Bhuka. BaVbhalheba, Tolisft 
JAsbath 

A large village lying close to the town of Mlranpur on the 
east, on the road from J4iisath to Mawana and Meeml^ at a 
distance of seven miles from J4naath and 21 miles from Mnzafihr- 
nagar Through it passes the Mlranpur distributary of the Anfip- 
ahahr brattGli of the Gangm canal, which is crossed by fouz bridges 
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m tha nME^boiulKKxit along qua of whiob panes the load firom 
Bujoor to Mfnuipar The plaosu aoid to dwive its name from tlie 
EftyaathBywbowmreiliAonginalTesideiLle. It noiw belongs to Habd- 
jans and SaiTids, while the bulk of the inhabitants are Saiyids, 
Bangacs and bntohers Tbwe is a considerable trade here with 
MnaaffanungaPj Bijnor and Ehatanli^ the chief articles of com- 
meroe bemg wheal^ tngar, potatoes and tobacco The village 
IB asseased to a revenue of Bs 1^60^ and at the last oensns had 
a population of 2,668 persons, of whom 1,186 ware Hnsalmins 

KAKBA, jPorpona SBiKlnpim, TaksV. BuDatlVii 
A village on the northern border of thepargana, lying a short 
distance west of the road running from Budh£na and Sh&hpnr to 
llnaafGumagar, at a distance of three miles from Bh&hpur and 
ten nulea from the district headquarters. It is a flourishing 
place held by a largo number of Jit proprietors, who are con- 
stantl^ qnarrelbng among themselves Means of irrigation Bre> 
however, insuflScient, as the village is situated m a small sandy 
tract that is beyond the reach of the Ganges Cuial It pays a 
revenue of Bs. 4,(800 The population in 1901 niunberod 3,205 
persons, of whom 614 were Mnsalmius. Kakra has some trade 
connection with Muzafiarnagar, but there is no regular market 
An upper pnmary school is maintained here^ 

KAKBAtJLI, PcErpona Bhuttarhebi, TahM JXzra^TH 
A large village in the extreme south of the paigana, about 
five miles to the nortdi-east of J&nsath To the wtot of the 
village runs ^ lefh mam distnbutaiy of tiie Ganges Canal, 
whufli is croeeed about two miles to the north by the road from 
Mosaffam^ar to Jauli and Bijnor In the neighbourhood of 
the village there are several large tanks, the chief of which are 
the Dmdihap and the Moniwala tanks. The populatiou at tiie 
last census numbered 3,985 person^ of whom 2,547 were Mnsal- 
mins and 68 Jams. The prevailing castes are Saiyids, Mahftjans 
and JAts, the propnetors being Saiyids, who are m fair cironm'- 
stanoce A market 14 held here twice a week on Mundays and 
^nnusdaya, in which a oonsdecable trade m grain is earned on 
I 9 tito mdifljiup ^ {^40^ who alto do sosse buniuss in 
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mon^-lendmg There is aai npper pomazy sohool hare. A 
Mnhammadsn fair is held here annually on the 17th and 18th 
of SabL-til-^iwwaii and is attended by about a thomutnit penoms 
On the 8th of the aaioe month the Chehlam festival u oelehratedf 
but on a smaller scale 


£AKAT7NI| Pcer^pma Baghba^ TaiMl MirzaFVAmfrAOAB 

A villa^ in the north-east of the pergana, Ijmg at a distanoe 
of five miles from MusaSamagar, mth which it is ocnmeoted by 
the unmetalled road leading to BudbSna, which passes about 
half a mile east of the village site The village lands cover an 
area of 1,148 acres, of which over 990 acres are cnltivated The 
cultivators are mainly Jdte, who hold the bulk of the land, the 
fevenne being Bs. 3,180 There la a village sohool here The 
population iZL 1901 numbered 2,508 persons, of whom 72 were 
Jains and 196 Mnsalmins. 

KANDHLA, Pargtvm KXothla, T<iM BijnHiirA. 

The o^tal of the pargana is a town lying a short distance to 
the west of the Eastern Jumna Canal, at a distance of thirteen 
miles vest of Budh&oa and twenty-nine miles from hfuzaf- 
famagar Throngh it passes the road from Bndh&na to Kairdns, 
which crosses the canal and the Dirla r&jbaba, a idiort distanoe 
west of the former, by bridges Along the eastern bank of the 
eanal runs the road from Sh&mli to B&gbpat and Bebli. On the 
north and east of the town there is a large area of grove lands, 
and in the unmediate neighbourhood there are many small hanks 
and exoBvationa in which the drainage water collects. To the 
east between the town and the canal the land hes low and u 
often under water during the rains. The more important streeta 
are metalled and drained TTAndbla oontams a pohoe-station 
post-office, cattle-ponnd, a canal bungalow and a middle verna- 
cular acbcoL The market day la Saturday There is a consider^ 
able baa(r here, the chief trade beii^ in grain, ootton and cloth , 
the latter is manufaobiied here by the numerous weavers. The 
MnBtlmin quarter hss to the west of the town. 

The papalation of K4ndhla in 1847 zuimberad eoalsii 

mi th)0 had nsan by 18^ to 10,130, and 1^ 1865 to 11,968 
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persons. In 1872 there were 11,026 mhebitentB, and at the 
lost oensoB the total pt^nlation was 11,563, of whom 5,5X2 
were BCusalmfins, 5/400 Hindus, 624 Jains, 25 Aryas and two 
Cfiristians The town is adnunistered as a municipality under 
Act I of 1900 

The municipality was estabh'died in November 1873, and its 
affairs are now managed by a board which consists of twelve 
members, of whom mne are elected by the rate-payers The 
income is <diiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports, and 
in 1902 amonnted in all to Bs 10,763, whioh included a balance 
of Bs. 2,272 from the preceding year The octroi contributed 
Bb. 6,786, the other heads of income deserving of notice being 
the fees from educational institutionB, the realisation from pounds 
and the sale of manure The total expenditure for the same 
year was Bs. 6,996, leaving a balance of Bs 3,763 The chief 
terns of expenditure were conservancy charges, Bs 1,264 , main' 
tenance of the police, Bs 1,142, the cost of adnuniftration. 
Be. 1,385 , and the upkeep of the roads and other public works, 
Bs. 520 Besides this Bs. S39 were expended ou eduoation, of 
which Be. 338 were assigned to the sopport of the Anglo- Verna* 
oular school and Bs 272 to the lower primary school for boys 
The municipality also makes grants towards the distnot high 
school and to the district board school m the town The prinm* 
pal objects of taxation were building materials, drugs and chemi- 
cals and food grams. The drainage eystem of the town is now 
fairly satisfactory, its position on an elevation with slewing streets 
giving uxcusoalfacibties for effeckre drainage, and ^ gener^ 
health IS good The death-rate of the year of record was low, 
the ratio per thousand being 39 78, a figure that was eomeeded 
by the births to the extent of 13 per cent The munioipality 
supports a public garden, a most flonnshing institution, whioh is 
watered from the canal The products of this garden axe leased 
and bnng in an yearly revenue of Bs. 225 

Some idea may be imagined of the progress of the munioipality 
by refemng to the figures of 1872 when the board had held the 
dtmtrol of the town for less than two years The total income 
was Be. 6,789, lualnding a balance of Bs. 609 from the preceding 
year, and of tins Bs. 5,i^4 were oontnbnted &om the octroi, whi^ 
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does not point to any material development in the trade of the 
to'vm'~‘B remit that is to a large extent dne to the diversion of 
oommeroe to Muzaffarnagar and Khatanli, 'wlndi have a nM»e 
advantageous position on the railway The (^er heads of income^ 
on the other hand^ show a very great difference, the total receipts 
from all sources, exclusive of octroi, being only Ra 267, as 
i^inst Bs. 642 at the present time The expenditure for 1874 
amounted to K? 5^96, but this was exceptional, as somewhat 
over Rs. 1,000 were expended on origiual work? The expen- 
diture on police was Hs. 1,780, which isoonsideiably higher than 
that of the present day, but conservancy only absoil ed Rs 723, 
and the miaerable pittance of Rs 89 was allotted to education, 
whereas in the last year under report over 6 per cent of the 
total income was devoted to this purpo o 


KXNDHIiA. Parpam, TaJisU, ‘Bvvaksk 
This is the western pargana of the tah^il, extending from 
Budb&na on the east to the Jumna nver ou the west, which sep- 
arates it from the Rarnfil di tnct of the Panjfib To the south 
lies the distnot of Meerut and to the north the Shdmli and Ku- 
rdna parganas of tho Kairdna tahsfl The oa'^tem half of the par- 
gana IB ira\er8ed from north to south by the Sirsani nver, which 
flows under high bank of broken and uneven ravine land and has 
practically no khddir There are poveral wate’eonrsei leading 
down to the nver, and the land in its neighhourhQod is poor and 
unproductive The uplands of the pargana consist of a level and 
fertile tract, but we-jt of Kdndhlathe land slopes down towards the 
Jumna and is occasionally liable to become swampy and m places 
IB infected with reh The Jumna also flows between High banks 
and there is very little khddir Parallel to the Kir<>am runs the 
Bastern Jumna Canal, which pa<v<03 a short distance to the east 
of the town of Edndhla, and with its distnbutane^, the chief of 
which are the Malikpur, K&ndhla and Khandranli rdjbidias, 
irrigates almost the whole tract west of the Kirsani The land 
between this nver and the canal is exceptionally good and com- 
prise? the beiit villages of the whole tahsll East of the Eirstfni 
irrigation IB provided by theYarpnr and Loidistnbutanes. W«lf 
irrigation is met with m a few villages lying on the banks of the 
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ftvor and also la the stnp of preoanoue villages on the banke of 
the Jumna. 

The total area of the pai^ana is 68|178 aores or 106 square miles 
Of this 63,060 aar^ or 77 per oeut were cultivated in. 1901, and 
of the remamdor 22,785 acres are returned as barren or under 
water The irngated area in the same year amounted to 32,323 
acres or over 60 per cent , and of this two-thirds were watered 
from the canal and almost the whole of the remainder from wells , 
the latter are very numerous and are chiefly of masonry Since 
the introduction of the canal the oultivatei area has increased 
largely, for m 1848 it amounted to only 46,600 acres and by 1872 
this had neon to 51,417 acres The pnuoipal crops are wheat and 
gram in tho rabi and ju4r, muze, sugarcane and cotton in the 
kharif The double cropped area is large, amounting to nearly 23 
per cent The only noticeable feature? in the cultivation are the 
absence of nee and the lai^e area under pure wheat, the latter 
amounting to over one-fourth of the whole cultivation In 1848 
the pargana was assessed to a revenue of Bs 1,00,759, which rose 
in 1862 to Bs. 1,11,410 At the settlement of 1891 the demand 
was raised to Bs. 1,63,190, showing an auhanooment of 44 3 per 
cent, on the ezpinng revenue, and falling with an incidence 
of Bs* 3-1-1 per acre of cultivation at tho present tune, a 
flgura that ^eaks well for the general excellence of the 
paigana 

The. number of villages is 62 in all, and these at the tune of 
settlement wore subdivided into 267 mah4ls, of which 140 are 
held on bhaiyach&ra tenure, 113 in single and joint zam(nd&n,and 
fourteen by patticfffrs. To the west ot the Klrsanf there is a 
brge colony of Gujars, who are chiefly found on the banks of the 
Jumna and in the north around Kbandrauh These people 
have greatly improved of late years and are now respectable mem- 
bers of society To the east of the Birsani the prevailing 
cB«te8 are Jfita and Bajputs, both of whom hold their villages on 
bhaiyaoh^ra tenure Beside these, a good deal of land is held by 
Banias, wh i le i^eikhs and Ssiyids bold portions of several villages 
The number of transfers in this pafgana has been small compared 
witih those m the other pa^nas of the tahsll The preoanona 
iiUi^ are few, although eeveral estates suffer in years of heavy 
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rainfall, but the dami^ done m gnoh seasons is not vetj B&ruttn, 
The cnltavation is chiefly carried <ni by the propnetoie them- 
selves, the only other cnltivatcws vho deserve mention are the 
Sams, who are found m two viUe^ on the esstem borden 
Farasauli and Fatehpar Eheri 

The population of the ^ugana in 1901 numbered 73,036 per- 
sons, of whom 41,394 were males and 36,342 females. Classified 
according to religioni^ we find 54,949 Hindus, 19,550 Mosalmfina 
and 3,537 others, the bulk of whom are Jams, hut there are also a 
fair number of Sikhs and Aryas and a few Chn<^tians. In 1872 
the pargana contained €3,859 inhabitanta, and this haa nfaen in 
1881 to 66,869 During the following ten years there was a 
slight decrease, but since 1891 the growth of the popnlation has 
been extremely rapid The principal town of the pargana is the 
municipality of K&ndhla, and in addition to this there are 
several large villages such as Gongeru, Ailam, Lisarh, Fhugana, 
Elumdranh and Band, all of nhich have been separately men- 
tioned. Markets are held at K4ndhla and Parasauli 

The pargana posbesses neither railway nor metalled road, but 
it Will soon have the advantage of the light railway from Dehh 
to Sahiranpur An unmetalled road runs parallel to oanal from 
8h4mh to Bfighpat and Debli, and a second from HairAna to 
KAndbla and Budh4na, crossing the former about a mile 
east of KAmdKla A small road oonneots K&ndhla with Gangem 
The Jumna Canal is bridged at Khandrauh, Fatehpar, Kfindhla 
and iSlsda. There are canal bungalows at K&ndhla and at Loi 
near Fhugana 

Kdndhla was a pargana in the days of Akbar and in 1816 
oontamed 41 villages. In 1840 it was united with the old par- 
ganas of Gangeru, which contained only two villages, and 
Phugana with seven villages. During the mutiny Khairati 
Khan of Parasauli rose to some notonety and seised the town of 
Budhina, from which, however, he was speedily ejected The 
pai^ana contains nothing of historical or arobaological interest. 

KAWAL, Bargavut Javli JXksath, TahMl JlmAiH 
A lai^e village in the centre of the paigana on the north 
Bide of tihe rood leading from Masaffamai^ to Jdnsath and 
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Hlraapnr, at a distance of «l«V8!n miles from HneaffamagaT 
and three nulea from Jfinsath On the east side of the village a 
drainage cut leads sooth to the Pimora distnbutaiy of the Andp- 
shahr, while about a mile west flows the Katka distributary 
The Village oonsists of six mahdls held m zamfnd&n and patti- 
dln tenure by Saiyids and Mah$ jans The latter are in pros- 
perons oiroomstances and carry on a considerable bosiness as 
grauL-dealers and money-lenders. Markets are held here twioe 
a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, the trade being chiefly in 
fmkar and wheat, which is exported to Muzafiamagar , country 
doth IB also manufactnrei here The population at the last 
census numbered 4,268 persons, of whom 1,987 were Mosalmfins 
and 172 Jams and Aryas Saiyide and Banis form the bulk of 
the inhabitants. There is a Government primary school here 
A considerable gathering occurs here at the Mnharram, as at 
many other places in the distnot, and about a thousand persons 
assemble from the neighbouring Tillages The Ghehlam 
fair, held cm the 20th day of the Muhammadan month of Safar, is 
larger, haying an approximate average attendance of 2,000 
persons 


KHANDBAULI, Pargana KiNDHLA TdkaU, BvimAsA. 

A village in the north of the pargana on the right bank of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, which is here crossed by two bridges 
leading to the second class road firom KKndhla to 8h4mli, at a 
distance of six miles north of £4n<lhla and eight miles from 
ShAmli A dhort distance north of the village the Khandrauli 
djstnbutary leaves the main canal, running in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Kairjna distributary at I7nchag4on The 
village lands are well irrigated and fertile , they belong to a 
numerous and quarrelsome body of Gujars, who pay a revenue 
of Re. 6,615 The population at the last censue numbered 2,815 
persons, of whom 842 were MusalmAns. 

KHABAR, Poflrgama wnd TaAeSl BudhAha 
A large village aitaated in the extreme north west of the 
pargana, about two miles south of the road from Meerut to 
£3i4inli and seypn ponies from Budhdna. The village lands cover 
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a revenue of Ba* 7^550 Irngabon is obtained from the Ifarpnr 
diBtnbatary of tbe Eastern Jumna Canal Dhe popnlation in 
1901 numbered 3,385 persons, of whom 470 were MusalmAns and 
68 Jams and Ary as The place has trade oonneotions with 
^&mli and MuzaffiimagBr A Government pnmaty sohool is 
maintained here 


KHATAULI, Pa/rgamcb Khatauli, Tahs^ JInsatb 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable town of great 
commercial importance on the metalled road from Miuzaffar- 
nagar to Meerut, which is here orossed by the road from Budhfina 
to Mlranpur, at a distance of 14 miles from Musaffamagar 
Parallel to the mam road mnB the Korth-’W estem Railway, with 
a station at a short distance east of the town To the west flows 
the main Ganges Canal, which is crossed by the railway and the 
main road about a mile to the north, and also by the Budhdna 
road about two miles to the south'^wost Khataali contains a 
police-station, post-office, road inspection-bungalow, a well- 
attended middle vernacular school and an aided Jam pdtshdla, 
which IS partly maintained by private subscription It owes its 
proBpenty to the advent of the railway, which has attracted a 
large number of enterprising Jam gram-dealers. It first came 
into notice during the Bengal famine of 1875, when all the 
surplus gram m the district was exported from the station The 
chief basfir day is Fnday The town itself consists of two vil- 
lages, Khataali and Khataula The place has much improved of 
late years owing to the paving of the streets and the con- 
struction of the masonry drams There is a military enoampmg- 
gcound here to the east of the Meerut road and close to 
the railway station The population, which in 1872 num- 
bered 6,409 inhabitants, had risen at the last census to 8,695 
persons^ of whom 3,525 were Hindus, 4,190 Musaimins and 
980 of other religions, chiefly Jains with a few Sikhs lukd. 
Axyos. 

The town is admimstered under Act KK of 1856, and out of 
A total of 2,297 housea 1,010 were assessed to taxation in 190% 
With uuadenoe of Bs. S per afiseased bouse and Be. 0-4-1 per 
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head of popiiIaiioi!i. The total mooine from eU soaioeB was 
Be. 3,119 The town police force, which oonasta of 16 men 
of all grades, w maintamel at an annnal ohaige of Bs. 1,095 
In addition to this, sinne Bs. 845 are gpent anzraally on oonser- 
vaiiioy and Bs. 625 on local improyements. 

Although the importance of Khatanli ib of recent ongin, the 
town is of some age There is a large sarfii built by^ the Bmperor 
fihihjahAn, as is recorded in the Persian inscription over the 
gateway The (udy othM bmldings of any intere4 in the place 
era four large Jain temples At one of them a Jam fair, known 
as the Uobhao Saraugian, takes place in the month of Chut, 
but the date depends on varying airoumstanoes. A very much 
larger gathering is the fur of Zahir Diwtn, held for the first 
seven days of the dark half of Bhftdon, when some 5,000 persons 
oolleot from the neighbourhood 

EH ATAITLI PoT-gfcma, TahsU 

Thm pai^na forms the south-west portion of the tahalli 
being bounded on the west by the ShihArpur pargana of Budhana 
tahsll, from which it is separated by the west Efili nver, on the 
north by Mueafiamagar, on the east by pai^ana Jdnsath and 
on the Hmth by the Meerut district It has a total area of 62,381 
acres or 97 square miles 

The IP^est E&b Nadi flows in a well-defined bed at a const* 
dmbly lower level than the upland tract Its banks are usually 
marked by a senes of sandy ravinea ninniug parallel to the nver, 
sdthongh m eome places there is a gradual descent In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the nver there is a marshy tract, 
which u generally poor and uncultivated, and is eupposad to have 
aafierei oanoderably from the construction of the Ganges Canal 
m ^ite of the attempts at improving the drainage made 
the Canal Department, the detenoraticai due to percolation is 
vary markad Jn the east of the pargaqa there is the Eastern 
or Nagan, which enters Ehataub from Jdnsath and 
flows throngh five estates before entering the Meerut district* 
In the lower portion of its ocaise this nver u geiiarally known as 
tihsEihNadi, the weatem stream of the same name unitmg with 
Iho Huidan on the aoiidi-eaatwn border of the BodhtoapngaaiL 
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Tbe duumel of tlie Nagon has been Bteaightened and deepened 
by the Canal jDefwrtment, a meaBiire that has resulted in an uq* 
provement of the drainage, but the villages in its neigUiourhood 
are poor and the soil inferior 

The oeutral tableland of the pargana oonsiata of a lev^ plain, 
the bmI of which i$ a loam of ezoellent qaality In the north it 
la marked by a few sandhills, a oontmuation of those which are 
found in a mnoh greater degree in the Muza&m^ar pa^ana* 
Sand makes ite appearance here and there throughout the whole 
tract, but, except in the narth>ea^ comer and to the east of the 
East K&li, it doe) not affect the slope of the country, nor doea it 
interfere with the character of the cultivation In the south of 
the pargana there is a slight depression which drains into the 
East E&li, and a little to the north are two other drainage lines, 
whidh used to carry off the surplus waters from the neighourhood of 
Ehatauli and were, until the oonstruotion of the oanal, of some 
advantage to the cultivators. The Ganges Canal passes through the 
middle of the pargana To the west of it the right main distri- 
bdtary brings water within easy reach of almost all the villages 
on that side, while the Khatauh distributary oonferu a similar ad* 
vantage on the villages situated in the eastern half The 
only portions of the pargana whioh fail to obtain oanal 
irngation are a few of the worst villages in the neigbbourhood 
of the western K&Ii, and those lying on both sides of the 
Nagan which do not generally require it Well irrigation 
IS now chiefly cmfined to garden lands and to the eetatea 
lying in the south-eBst oomer of the pargana Although 
the number of masonry wells in this tract is inefficient, 
earthem wells oan be oonstructed almost everywhere at a 
little cost 

Out of the total area, 48,129 acres or 77 per cent were oulti* 
vated in 1901, exclusive of 2,623 acres held in revenue-free 
tenure. Of the remainder, 5,862 acres were returned as barren 
or under water Kearly half of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
the great bulk being watered from the canal and almost all the 
remainder from wells. There has been a considerable inorease 
xn the cultivation siuoe the last settlement, amounting to about 
2^500 acrea. The pnnmpal crops grown in this pargama ace 
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BHgaroane, joAr, mBue^ noe and cotton in the kbarlf^ and in the 
raltt wheat and gmm The tsogarcane is far the meet important 
epog and in every viUt^ the onlia-vators grow as much as they are 
able to manure. Bioe is also a valuable orop, bnt its cultivation 
18 somewhat preoanons. 'Wheat is grown everywhere and ocou- 
]nes nearly fewo-thirds of the whole rahi area The only other 
orc^ deserving of mention is gram, which is very largely con> 
somed in this part of the world , notwithstandii^ the large area 
which It covers, the local produce has always to be supplemented 
by large importations from the Fanjfib 

The pargana contains 88 village^, subdivided in 1892 into 
187 mahAls, of which 102 were held in single and joint zamfu- 
dAn, 49 in pattidAn and 86 in bhaiyachira tenure At one time 
almost the whole pargana belonged toSaiyids, the descendants of 
Abul Musaffar, the minister of ShAhjAhan and the founder of 
Miusaffamagar The extravagance of the owners and the fraud 
practised by their agents deprived them of almost all their estates 
whidi by degrees passed into the hands of the Naw&b of KaraAl| 
the Snyids of JAnsath, vanous Government offimals and the onl> 
tivating communities of JAts and Tagas At the present tune, 
after the Snyids, the Bamas are the chief propnetors, followed hy 
BA^nts, the Kamal family, JAts, Bohras and Tagas Of the 
cultivating classes the best are the JAts, who on the whole hold 
the neheat villages, and who have by their industry and intelli- 
gence transformed several mdifiereut estates into good ones 
They are chiefly found m the centre of the pai^na After 
that come the Bawahs and Sams, both of whom are also in 
the first rank. The Tagas are chiefly found on the banks 
of ihe western KAli, as are also the BAjpnts The only other 
cultivating classes deserving of mention are the Gujars and 
the MusaltuAns, Occupancy tenants are very numerous m 
thw pargana, holding oonaiderably more than half of the total 
cultivated area. Of the remainder two^thivds are held by 
tenants-at-will and one-tbird is cultivated by the propnetors 
themselves 

The revenue of the pargana in 1820 amounted to Bs 47,669, 
which rose in 1841 to Bs. 65,879, when the settlement was made 
by Sit £ ThorntoHi and to 'Be 88,106 m 1874 at the reviuoft 






bj Mr Ondd] At Mr Miller’s Befetlement of 1892 en 
enhanoemenfc of 18 8 per oent on the whole pergena was 
junposed, giYing a total revenue of Rs. 1,08,642, which now falls 
at the rate of Bs 2-4-0 per sere of cultivation The introdaotKm 
of oanal irrigation brought about a very material change both m 
the oultivation and in the prosperity of thepargana, and this has 
been fully maintained of late years. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
67,886 persons, of whom 35,443 were males and 31,893 females 
Classified according to religions, there were 47,947 Hindus, 17,063 
Musalmtos, and 2,336 of other religions, most of whom are Jains* 
The increase in the population during the last forty years has 
been large and constant From a total of 49,267 persons in 1872 
It rose to 56,215 in 1882 and 61,335 at the census of 1891 Out 
of the 83 villages of the pargana Rhatauli alone is worthy of the 
name of town, but theie are several villages, such as Mansurpur, 
Kaula, fihainsi, Baeulpur Sarfii and Fhulat, which have large 
peculations. Ehatauli is the principal market, but there are 
small village bazdrsat Mansurpur, Basulpur Sarii, Phulat, Jasauli 
and Kailaoda The only manufacture of the pargana is that of 
blankets Formerly there was a good deal of indigo produced, 
but with the decline in the trade meet of the factories, the chief of 
which were at Mansurpur and Bhupkheri , have been abandoned 

Means of oommunioations m this psigana are excellent 
Down the centre runs the metalled road from Muzaffami^ar to 
Ehatauli and Meerut, and parallel to it on the east is the North- 
Western Railway, with stations at Rhatauli and Mansurpur, the 
latter being two miles from the village of that name. Through 
Rhatauli runs the unmetailed rood from Bndfa4na to Mfranpur, 
with a branch leading north-east to Jfinsath and leaving the 
Duun road to the short distance east of Rhatauli station The 
Ganges Canal is bridged at Rasulpur Sar&i, Rhatauli and Sitheri, 
where it is oroesed by the Budhfina road There are oanal bunga- 
lows at Shainsi and Mohiuddinpur, and a road inspeetioit 
bungalow at Rhatauh 

The pargana was constituted as such in the days of Akbor, 
and at present remains m praotioally the eame fwm, thou^ 
eight villi^ea were added from the ueighbouniig parganag m 
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1654. The oC this pargana «ra ohiefljr ilhoM of tiiA 

SCanilurpnrbmiofa, -wbo, at has been alfeady mentioned, (^tattuad 
the whola tract in j4gir dnni^ the reign of Shibjaliin Before 
tile conquest m 1803 the £&jpnts, whose head is the Chaudhii 
of Ohandsana, had ToooTered eight of their old villages m tiio 
sonth-nast of the pargana, partly by purchase and partly owing to 
the decline of the 8ai yids* influence The Saiyidu then still held 
eighty villages^ hut a few years later elev«i of their states were 
eoM orders of oourt and four more by pnvate trealy Seven 
ofthtee villages passed into the hands of Jit and Taga ooltivatin^ 
oommnmtiei, and flve were bought by the Saiyids of Jinsath 
The Kawib of Karnal in the early days of the nineteenth emtuiy 
obtained sixteen of the beet villages belonging to the Ehatauli 
Saiyids, who had been obliged to mortgage them to a Bama of 
Meemt. Since 1841 the Slansnrpur branch has gone steadily to 
nun, and it does not seem likely that it will ever recover The 
nnly Saiyid proprietors who now remaui, with the exception of 
those of Jinsath, are those of the ^iih 3 ahinpnr family, a bran^Si of 
the Ifmsarpur house Another branch of the same family still 
■owns a few villages of little importance, and the Sarii Saiyids 
retaui half of tiieir former posseasions Altc^ether, though the 
Baiyids have purchased largely, they do not hold more than one- 
flonilih of the whole pargana, and one-half of tins is held by 
^aciytds who do not reipr&>eat the original owners 

£!BTTDt>A, Pargana Pun Ohhapab, Taht^ MttzafS'abs^aqas 
A considerable village m the north-we?t of the pargana, about 
Wo nfllei west of the mam road from Mu^affamagar to Fur and 
ten Jtxiltt from the former The village lands are watered 
from fhe Bhauani rijbaha of the Ganges Canal, whioh flows about 
n mile east of the village It has a total area of 1,543 acres and 
4 b diV^ed into three mahils held m imperfect pattidin tennre 
wd Blessed to a revenue of Ba, 3,320 The population at the 
Isest MQBns mnnhered 2,441 persons, of whom 1,310 were Mnsal** 
mins, chiefly Garahs, to whom the village partly belongs. Khuddn 
y W b s aso B n pnxnary school, but nothing else of any importanoa It 
fearmerly gave ffes nione to a pargana, which was amalgsonatad 
imtii atw v«y early data. The place is eaid to liav« 


been foandad by Nawi3} Abdallah TChan of who bmlt 

• fort here mibe raga (i€ AJamglr, battbe place is {probably older 
After the fall of the Sany ide die village van mchided la the estate 
of Bdja KaindByal of Laxudbanra On his death in 1813 it was 
aektlod with the ronidwit Tagei aad Garah'% but the forzner have 
lost the whole and the latter a part of their property, vhioh has 
been parehaBed by the of Obhapar The Oaraha olaiia 

a Bdjput ongin and state that they are converted Ba>'gnjars. In 
1335 the village paid a revenue of Ks. 2,500, which shows that it 
was then m an easily flonnahing oonditiun, 

KOTESRA, Fargoma Chabthawal, TahsU Mukaffabstagab 
A large mud-built village on the right bank of the Deoband 
omal, four mile^ north of Charthawal and eleven miles from 
Muaaffarnagar The site n> low and surrounded bv tanks A 
number of Banias reude here, who carry on a considerabla 
trade in sugar, a small market being held weekly A Govern- 
ment pnmary soho ol is maintained in the vi llage Some A eoay ad 
Sflnyid families have their home here, and to the south of the 
town IS an old fort which still belongs to them , a large bnck- 
built place with towers at the comers surrounded by oiipolas. 
The village consists of two mah&U held in pattid&n tenure a spessed 
to a revenue of Bs 6^400 The population at the last census 
numbered 3,565 persons, of whom 2,519 'weie Musalmfins and 158 
Jams, majon^ of the populabon are Musslzn^n Tag8'< The 
greater part of the Saiyids* pussejbionb have passed into tho hands 
of the Bamaa 


KTTDAKA, Parana Sh^uu, TaheU KaibjLna 
A village situated among the ravines on the leit bask of the 
Kirsam, at a distance of four miles south-east of Shfimli and 20 
nulea from Muaaffamagar It is sud to have been settled by 
Dholra and Mustana, the sons of Biba, a J&t of Bawai It now 
beloi^ to a large family of J&ts, who pay a revenue of Bs. 5,805 
The village IS divided into a number of maltitls cbiedy held m 
UunyaolAra tenure The population in 1901 numbered 3,488 
pencoiB, afwbum 352 were MussliiAiisandSS Aryas. There u a 
mHage sAoolbere. 
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LAlf K, VoTganet BhIioj, 2b%«(Z KaxaXsa. 

A very large village in the south-east of the pargana, a 
short distance north of the road from Meerut to Shimliy at a 
distance of about six miles from the latter It was formerly 
held by Bheda JAts, who are said to l^ve oome here from Liaarh 
under one Mahanand It is now held by Gatwala Jits and 
partly by Banias, the total revenue being Bs 10^10 The 
populalam at the last oenaus numbered 3,86B persona, of whom 
678 were Mofialmins and 28 Jains A small market is held here 
weekly on Thorsdays, and a Government primary school iB 
maintained here 

lilSABH, Fargcma KisnsLA, TahsU BudhXita 
lasarh or Lisadh is a village on the left bank of the Eirsani 
river, at a distance of about five miles from Elndhla and mne 
miles from Budb&na, with whicih it is connected by a small road 
tha t joins the mam road from Shimli to Meemt The village i8 
in a flourishing condition, and belongs to a very numerous body 
of Hindu Jits, who pay a revenue of Rs 6,465 A small trade 
in gram and cloth is earned on with Efindhla and Musaffarnagar 
The population in 1901 numbered 3,694 persons, including 208 
Jams. Jits form the bulk of the inhabitants There is a 
primary school here 

liOHARl, Parganct ThXna Bh await, Tahs^ EaxbIna 
A large village on the eastern borders of the pargona, a short 
distance north of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Thina Bhawan 
at a distance of about three miles from the latter and 17 miles 
£rom Muza&rnfigar The place is said to have been settled by 
CluHidhn Dhandu, a Pundi r Bijput, some 200 years ago A well 
in tile village still bears his name, and his descendants are said to 
be living in the village of Banohra m Sahiranpur This Dhandn 
rebelled against the kings of Dehh and was subdued by one 
Kuan Khan, a Pathin of Budhli, from which the village aoquiied 
its second name of Hasanpur The place is now held by 
Pathins and Banias^ and is situated in the best recruiting area 
m the distnot Biore than half the village is held m revenue* 
firee tenure, whale the remainder is assessed at Be. 2,200 The 
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popolataon at the laet oensos numbered 4,649 persons, of whom 
2,^5 were MasBlmtiaiB and 40 Jams end Aryaa. A. markoti is 
held here weekly on Wednesdays There ib a post-office here, 
a Chiyemmeat pnmary school and also on udei indigenous 
school Bendea the mosque and idgah there is a tomb of Ha^an 
Khan in the village The whole site lies within the circuit of 
an old fort still surrounded by a ditoh whioh retains much stag- 
nant water, and is responsible for much of the siokneas that 
generally prevails here. 

MAireURPUR, PcMrgana Khatauli, Tahiti JAstsath 

A large village in the north of the pargana lying between 
Hansnrpur and the right mem distnbntary of the Ganges Canal, 
at a diatauoe of six miles due north of JAnsath and eight miles 
from Musaffamagar The village lie'> low and is unhealthy 
To the we4 of the town there !<> a large jhil known as the Pilawala 
T4l The place is purely i^ncultural in character and is sur- 
rounded by nee and sugarcane fields There is a post-office 
here and a primary school A small market is held weekly on 
Thursdays. The population, which in lb65 numbered 2,460 
souls, had risen at the last census of 1901 to 3,432 inhabitants, 
of whom 1^04 were Musalmtns and 198 Jams The place denves 
its name from Saiyid Man’uir, the eon of Khan Jahin Tihanpun, 
who received the pargana in j4gir from the Emperor Bh&hjahin 
Xt IS still held by Saiyids in pattid&n tenure and is aseeshed 
to a revenue of Rs 4,900 A large portion of the village is held 
revenue-free 

The Mansurpur railway station of the North Western Rail- 
way lies at a distance of two miles to the south-west of the village 
with which it IS connected by a anmll unmetalled road, which 
oontmues beyond the railway to jnn the metalled road from 
Mtuaffamagar to Meemt 


HIRANPT7R,iHz;^9KmaBHi7KA Sambalhsra, TaheU SAsbato. 

A small town situated on the junction of two unmetalled 
reads leading from Muzaffami^ar to Mawana and from Kha- 
tauli to Bijnor vid Dharampnraghit, at a distance of 20 miles 
&om Muzaffamagaraiidaxmilssfrom JfinBoth. Close to it on the 
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w«Bi flows UtA C^imds dvtebotaiy of ths Andjukahr owuil 
Adj<»iiuig the town on ^ is the lai^ Tillage of Kaithann^ 
whuh 18 seperately menticaLed Minnpnr contains a fint olaea 
polioe-atation, a poBt>office and s nuddle vemaoular eohoo^, wlneb 
has been reaently opened and is well attended , in addition to 
this, there isa small aided school in the town. Markets are held 
here weekly on Tae^ays. Although the mhabitaiits aomplauk 
that their ancient trade has passed fiom them, the town is still of 
considerable importance It is now fairly well paved and 
drained At one time a large business was earned cm here in 
noe, sugar, salt and gram, bat the opening of the railway has to 
a large extent diverted the trade to Khatauh and Mmsaffiariu^ar 
Blankets are made here to a oonEvderable extent^ and also n 
coarse blue pottery Miranpur is the home of a family of 
Saiyids descended from Haidar Khan, tiie son of Saiyid BaUr 
of Chhatraun, an account of whom is given in the history of the 
distnct. Dunng the Mutiny the town was held by Mr Palmer 
at the end of the year 1857 On the fourth of February, 1858, 
it was attacked by the rebels from Bijnor, who burnt the station 
and killed three men On the arrival of reinforcements from 
JauU the rebels retreated, three being killed and two taken 
pnsoDers. The rebels expected to be joined by the Saiyids, but 
received little support in that direction 

The population, which in 1865 numbered 6,043 persons, 
had risen in 1881 to 7,276, and at the last census was 7,209, 
of whom 3,618 were males and 3,591 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 4,065 Hindus, 3,050 Musal- 
mftns and 104 others, chiefly Jams A large proportion of the 
Hindus are Bazuas. The town is administered under Act 
of 1856 and contams 2,143 houses, out of which 1,077 were 
assessed to taxation m 1901, the moidence being Re, 1-10-8 per 
assessed house and Be 0-4r-l per head of population. Out of the 
total income of Rs 2,141, the town police-force, numbering 
thirteen men of all grades, was maintained at an annual charge 
of Rs 919, while Rs. 54D is spent annually on oonservani^ and 
Bs. 830 on local improvements 

A number of fun are held annually at Miranpur, bat none 
an of any great eue or unportanoe. The largest is afefceaded 
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by flome 3,000 peraons, and » held m Afiarh on the oooasKW toi 
the Bamlila end Bharat Milap The Ganesh fair m Siwan and 
the B&mnanmi in Chait are each attended by aboat 2,000 people. 
A fimaller gathenng is that m honour of Shakumbar Devi, held 
for eight days in the beginning of Aaarh A Metialm|bi 
aBsemblage of about 1,000 persons takes place here duni^ the 
Muharram. 

MOBKA, iWgnna Bhitrabhebi, Tdk^ JAnbath 
A village on the eonth side of the road from Hf uzafihmagar 
to &jnor, at a distance of four miles east from Bhopa and fifteen 
nules from the district headquarters It lies between the left 
mam distnbutary end the Belra left feeder of the Ganges Canal 
Up to the middle of the eighteenth century Moma was the pnn- 
mpal town of the pargana, but itsprozimily to the Path&n fort of 
l^ukartar was fatal to its security In 1769 and again in 1772 
^nkartar was inve ted by the Mabrattas, who made Moma their 
headquarters and on their departure reduced it to a small village, 
which it still remains It is the home of a family of Saiyids, 
who belong to the Chhatraun branch of the Barha hou<)e, many 
of whom have left monuments m Moma The chief of the?e iB 
a large mosqae built by Bib Jhabba, the wife of Naw&b Huaetn 
Khan, during the reign of Muhammad Shfih in 1725 A D For 
seryioes rendered to Muhammad Sh4h the Saiyids of Moma 
zeoeived a grant of land m pargana Charthawal There is a village 
school here and a small baz&r The place is celebrated for its 
wool and the blankets manufactured therefrom The village is 
held m pattidfin tenure and pays a revenue of Bs 1,226 The 
population at the last census numbered 1,971 persons, of whom 
639 were Musalm&is. 


MUZAFFABlfAGAB, PargarM and Tah^ Mitzatfabwagab 
The headquarters town of the district and tidisfl is mtuated in 
latitude 29^ 28^ north and longitude 77'' 44*^ east, near the left bank 
df the K4li nver, at a distance of 33 miles north of Meemt, 
with wfaioh it 18 connected by a metalled road and the North* 
W«)tem Baalway The latter passes to the east of the town 
Ilixough the ami stataim, the railway BtaUon lyix^ a short dutaaoe 
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flontihof the metalled toad runtimg from Mnsaffami^r to Bijnor 
Other metalled roads lead from the town to £toorkee (m the north- 
east and to Sbdmli and Kair&na on the west Unmetalled roads 
branoh off from the latter leading to Charthafwal and ThAna 
Bhawan on the north-west and to BndbAna mi the sonth-west 
Besides these sumlar roads nm to SehAranpar, parallel to the 
railway, to JAnsath, and to Janli on the Ganges CanaL There 
are also many metalled roads m the town and civil station. 

The town itself xa closely built and crowded with many small 
streets It is built on the high land above the KAli to which the 
drainage of the town is earned along artificial ohannels The 
pHnapa] haetir is of recent ongin and lies to the south of the town 
on the west nde of the Meemt roads Markets are held daily, 
but the ohief day is Saturday in each week Owing to its position 
astiie headquarters of thedistnot and the pre^enoa of the railway, 
Hnraffamagar has become an important centre of the wheat trade, 
and dunng the exporting season the bazAis pre-vent a speotaole 
of otmaderable activity The only maniifactizreiB of any note 
are the blankets made here , some years ago indigo was manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent, but the decline of this industry 
led to its ahandonjzient. The public buildings compnse the 
tahsfl and police station, which are situated in the centre of the 
towD A short distance to the south is the sadr dispmisary 
of the district, which stands on the west side of the Meemt 
road Witii the^ exoeptLons the other public buildings are all 
SLtoated to the rast of the mem road from Meerut to Boor- 
kee Adjoining the road is the high sohool and close to it on 
the north the middle vernacular school, while a short distance 
south IS the post-ofBoe The oivil station lies to the east of the 
town and extends beyond the railway Besides the bungalows 
which form the lesidenoe of the Buropean offtoers, there are the 
district courts near the railway station, the ohuroh, a short distance 
east of the post-office and the district jail, which oooupies a square 
area beyond the railway, a diort distance north of the Bijnor 
road Purthmreast is the public garden, which isapproa^ed 
by tile circular road that surrounds the cml station. 

The town was for long generally considered unhealthy, the 
people bang ocmstantly subject to malanous fever, i^cb was 
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doe in part to tilie moistare oavsed by the ceoals and also to 
the natural unhealthiness of the place resulting from i'na<rfiAtif.«y» 
to cleanliness md drainagSL Much, however^ has been done in 
this direction by filling up the many large excavations in the 
neighbourhood of the town, by paving the roads and construotuig' 
masonry drams, and by devoting more attention to conservancy 
generally The new drams constructed by the mnmcipahty are 
contmually flushed by a flow of water that runs dou u to the K&li 
Kadi The result of these measures have been great improve^ 
ment in the health of the town, as is evident from the death-rate, 
which in 1902 amounted to 36 73 per thousand of population, and 
even this figure is somewhat in excess of the average of the last 
few years 

Muaaffarnagar is a town of comparatively recent origin It 
was founded by Ihe son of Muzaffar Khan Elh&njah&u m the 
reign of Shfthjahfin about 1633 AD Previous to that date 
there was on old town known a'^ Sarwat, the rums of which are 
Bhll visible, lying about a mile to the north-east near the 
railway station For some time it remained a place of little 
importanoe, but on the Bntish conquest in 1803 it was selected 
to be the headquarters of a district The population m 1847 
numbered 7,264 persons, and since then haa constantly increased 
In 1853 there were 9,646 inhabitants and in 1865 they had 
increased to 10,748 At the followmg census of 1872 the popula- 
ation numberod 10,793 persons, and after that year we find a 
stalJ more rapid dcyelopment, tha numbexs naing to 1^080 m 
1881 and to 18,166 in 1891 At the last census Muzaflamagar 
oontamed a population of 23,444 inhabitants, and thus became for 
the first tune m its history the laigest town in the district There 
IB a very staking disproportion between the sexes, males number- 
ing 13,640 to 9,804 females, a ratio that has remaine I constant for 
the lai^ forty years. Classified acoordmg to religions, there were 
12,847 Hindus, 9,519 Mosalm&ns, 744 Jams, 129 Christians and 
205 others, most of whom are Aryao, with a few Sikhs 

The town was constituted as a municipality m November 
1872, and is administered under Act I of 1900 The board 
oonaistB of twelve members, of whom nine, including the chair- 
niaii^ are elected The inomne is derived chiefly from an ootom 






tax on imporln, and in 1902 amounted in all to Be 83499, 
including a balanoe of Bs. 6,734 from the preceding year Of 
f.Tna the octroi oontnbated Bs. 23,011, the other mam heads of 
income being rents of sarAia and nazdl houses and land, amount- 
ing to Bs 1,256, the sale proceeds of manure, Bs 1,082, realiaa- 
tiona from pounds, Bs 497 and the tax on vehicles and animals, 
Bs. 428 The expenditore for the same year amounted to 
Bs 22,414, leaving a balance of Bs. 9,095 m hand The chief 
charges "were oonservancy, Es 7,176, the (mM of administration, 
Bs 4444 , the upkeep of the police, Bs 2,889, medical chaiges, 
Be. 1,894 and education, Bs 1,556 Under die last-mentioited 
head come the grants of Bs 800 to the distnot high school and 
Ba 506 to the two primary schools in the town 

If these figures be compared with those of 1874 it will be 
found that both the moome and the expenditure have almost 
doubled Binoe that date. The octroi receipta in 1874 amounted to 
Bs 10,480, which bears ample testimony not only to the growth 
of the trade of the town, but also to the improved administration 
which was oonsideTably reformed two years ago Bents have 
doubled, while the other miscellaneous receipts, which in 1874 
amounted to Bs 9l9, now exceed Bs 2,000 The expenditure 
for the same year was Bs 16,614, but of this over Bs. 6,000 were 
expended on pablio works, as against Bs 1,053 of the last year 
of record The most noticeable differences are those which occur 
under the heads of conservancy, which amounted to Bs 1,606, 
and education, to which only Bs 163 were then devoted 

Mention has already been made in the district account of the 
Horse Fair at Muzaffamagar, an annual institution of growing 
importance that occurs in March The gathering lasts for a 
week, and generally is held from the 14th to the ^st of the 
month. It IB attended as a rule by some 6,000 persmis, and a 
brisk trade is earned on At the Bamlila m the month of 
Asorh some 4,000 people assemble at Muxof&magar Fairs are 
also held in Chait, an assemblage known as the Ghfit fair, 
and in BhAdon, a much smaller fair, called the Chhariyan-ka- 
mela. At the old site of Sarwat an inaignificant little gathering 
2 B held at the shnne of Mustan Sbfib on every Tharaday in 
Jetk. 
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MUZAFFAS^KAtiAlt Fcurgarut, TahtiU MtTZAjTARsrAQAS. 

The oemtitf psrgana of the tahsil and distnot lies between Ghar> 
tbawal and Baghra on the west, and Par Chhapar, Bhnkarheri 
and J&Qsath on the east* To the east lies pargana 
of the J&nsath tahsll and to the north the Sah&ranpur district 
It 18 of an irr^Iar shape, being much wider in the south than 
m the north, where it has a breadth of barely two miles The 
West Efili Nadi enters the pargana at Bohana m the north, and 
then taking a south-westerly course forms for a diort distance 
the boundary between this pargana and Chartbawal, and then 
tarns south again, leaving the pargaiu near the south western 
comer The khidir along this nver on the west is an inferior 
tract, which for some time has been gradually deteriorating The 
bulk of the pargana lies to the east of the K&li, and on this side 
tile kh&dir is wider, but of no better quahty It is separated from 
the uplauds by au undulating sandy ndge, beyond which extends 
a fairly level plain, the most prominent feature of which is 
the line of sandhills, which enters the pargana from Pnr 
Chhapar and joins the ravines above the Efili in the extreme 
south On both sides of this ndge are some bhdr villages m 
which the sand oontmually shifts about from pla''e to place The 
best villages are m the centre of the pargana and are chiefly 
cultivated by Garahs The soil between the main sandy ndge 
and the KiU is generally an excellent loom, well watered from 
the right mam distributary of the Ganges Canal and its minor 
branches, tiie chief of which are the Makhiali and Basohra rdj- 
bahas. Almost the whole of the pargana is within reach of canal 
ungabion, as the villages on the high bank west of the K&li are 
traversed by the Lohari rfijbaha of the Dcioband oanaf Well 
irrigation is practically unknown except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Mnzaffam^ar 

The total area of the pargana is 69,404 acre^ or 108 square 
miles Of this 50,7 04 acres or 73 per cent were cultivated in 1901, 
a figure that shows an enormous increase during the past sixty 
years, for in 1841 the cultivated area was only 39,586 acres, 
nsuig to 41,917 acres m 1862 ahd 46,477 acres m 1872 The 
irrigated area amounts to 41 per cent, of the cultivatum, and this 
IS a^cst entirely watered from canals, the area irrigated from 
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wells being leas than 350 aoree. The principal orops are wheat, 
gram and barley in the rabi, and siigaroane, ju&r, rioe and b&jra 
in the kharjf l^e oomparatiyelf large ares under bfijra and 
barley is no doubt due to the large ecusteaioe of sandy soil found 
in this poigana, while the presence of rice is explained by the 
abundance of flush irrigation provided by the distnbatanea of 
the Gai^ee Ganah 

The pargana contains 64 villages, which m 1892 were sab" 
divided into 216 mah&Is, of which 128 were held by zamlndfirs, 
47 m bhaiyach&ra and 41 in pattid&n tenure Most of the vil- 
hges iqipear to have been held at onetime or other by Saiyids, 
bnt the largest landowners at the present tune are the money-* 
lenders and the Nawfib of Kaniiil The Saiyids still bold shares 
in a large number of estates, the chief families being those of Bilaa- 
pur, Bathen and Bandhura, while a few inferior villages belong to 
the smaller Baiyids To the south-west Jfits hold two villages, 
and It^jputs and Tagas are to be found in the north along the Kill, 
but as a rule it is comparatively rare to fiud in this pargana 
villages held by small commnnities At the settlement by 
Mr Thornton m 1840 the pargana was assessed to a revenue of 
Bb 60,317 This expired m 1863, and a few years later Mr* 
Martin raised the demand to Bs 68,422, but this was cancelled by 
Gh)vernment in 1867 and Mr Cadell was instructed to make a 
fresh assessment, which was completed in 1873, the demand being 
raised to Bs 82,160, with an inoidence of Be 1-12-4 per acre 
of onltivatian The pargana had undoubtedly benefited very 
largely by the pr<^rei3 of irrigation whioh had a very marked 
effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the oharao- 
ter of the crops sown More than this^ the introduction of 
tbe^canal, according to Mr Cadell, had a considerable effect in 
improving the character of the cultivators themselves, owing to 
the increased inducement to industry and the ease with which an 
honest livelihood can be obtained from the land 

The pargana wasonginally known by the name of Sarwat from 
the villas® of that name lying about half a mile from the town of 
Muzaffamagar, where the remaiUs of some bnck foundations are 
still to be seen. Shortly after his aocesaton to the throne, th» 
Emperor ShthyshAn bestowed the pai^anasof KhatauU and Sarwat 
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an jiglr on Saiyid MiuaBar Xh&njah&n of Biharii b villi^e 

in the extreme south of the pargema, whose son took some lands 
from Snjm and^ muting them with Barwat, called the new town 
Muzaffamagar after the name of his father The pargana was 
greatly extended by additions fromBhukarheri, J&nsath, Baghra, 
Ohor^iral and Par Chhapar, until it oonf^nt&d o£ 44 Fzllagf^ 
inhabited by the Saiyids, followers of the jagfrdfirs, and twenty 
more yillages were added at the settlement of 1840 Some 
smaller changee subsequently took place in 1854, a few villages 
being received from Deoband in the Sah4ranpar distrust. Imme- 
diately before the British occupation in 1803 the pargana was 
held at a fixed revenue by the Naw&b of Kamfil, whose posses^ 
BLons here were subsequently exchanged for grants to the west 
of the Jumna The original 44 villages of the pargana were 
aeseased in 1805 at Ba. 37,061, which was reduced m 1811 to 
Bs. 83,766, rising in 1818 to Bs. 36,434 and m 1880 to 
Bs 42,013 The figures for each village show, as Mr Gad ell 
pointed out, that the estates m this pargana have all along been 
moderately assessed In many cases, indeed, the assessments 
would appear Ihroughout to have been extremely low, even in 
those estates which are cultivated by old communities which held 
their own throughout the long period of anarchy which preceded 
the British occupation Elsewhere, the most remarkable features 
of its fiscal history are the enormous assessments which appear to 
have been levied from the stroi^ cultivating communities, and 
the marked nss in the assessmeiit of winch, befiirB the 

pacification of the country, were oardessly cultivated, if tilled at 
alL The estates, comparatively speaking, most heavily assessed 
throughout the period are those immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of MuzafiTarnagar itself, those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of the nver 
which have not received canal water, or in which the opening of 
the canal has conferred the least benefit, or by percolation m the' 
lower lands has caused the greatest injury Taking the pargana 
as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenue has been gradual 
and moderate , and. the revenue of the twenty-three estates, the 
faistory of which is known from the beginning of the century, has 
<mly 4D per cent in the fifty years which elapsq^ 
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between ibe Bnti^ ootHipslliio& end ihe oonstroeboinof theGfirnges 
CenaL It u not improbable that the reirenue asBe^ed by the 
Mahrattas was not always very punotoally levied, bat there were 
collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no leas t.tiaw 
eleven distinct ceases, which appear to have had a plaoe in tha 
revenue system of our predeoeasors. Irregular demands, too, were 
no doubt more numeroni and more important than they are now , 
and, above all, the country was in a state of the utmost insecurity, 
was in constant danger from maraudere, whose frequent incursions, 
besides indicting other and more important injuries on the people, 
senously interfered with agnoulture, by keeping the population 
massed tc^ether in towns and large villages, instead of being 
scattered in a manner necessary for e£feotive agnoulture in small 
villages and hamlets Since the banning of the century, too, 
improved oommunications have aooiunpaiued inereesed secmity, 
P<^ulation has been largely added to, and prices, whioh were 
famine pnoes seventy years ago, are now little, if at all, above the 
average. Independontly, therefore, of the construction of tha 
canal, the assets of the pargana might have been expected to show 
a large inorease, which snooessive reductions of the proportion of 
the rental taken by the State oould not prevent Government from 
ehanng” 

The population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 45,642 per- 
sons. This rose tn 1865 to ^,518, but m 1872 Ihe total was only 
48,888 The decline appears to have been due to the detenora- 
Uon of the villages lying to the west of the K£li, which were 
then without the benefit of canal irrigaticm and suffered severely 
m year of drought, and also from several serious epidemios of 
fever To the east of the E&li there was a slight increase, whidi 
a^ears to have been undoubtedly due to the improvement of tha 
land resultant on the introduction of oonal irrigation In 1881 
an enormous improvement was noticeable in this respect, the popn- 
lafioa having risen to 61,165 persons, and in 1891 a still further 
increase was observed, Ihe total number of mhabitants aooordmg 
to Ihe census returns being 64,310 Dunng the past ten years 
the nte of increase has exceeded all previous records, the popnla- 
tzon being 79,417, of whom 43,807 were males and 35,610 females. 
Clasafiedaoo^uig to rehgioais^ there were 49,4^ Hmdna, 28,291 
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imAtia utd X,!085 Of tbe last more than (me-half 

wkre Jauus the remamder bamg Aiyas^ &khB and CSuistians in 
almost equal pn^orbons. Besides the town of Muaafianu^arf 
there u no place of any great sue or importance m the pargana* 
The largest villages are Bi^honwali, Datiana and Sujra, each of 
whioh have beoa. separately mentioned Mnaafh m agar is the 
pnnmpal market and t^e only other bazftr deserving of mention is 
heM at Biban Tha paigana is very well provided with means of 
nrtmmimiania on It IS traversed from north to south by the North-* 
Western Bailway, with stations at Mnxaffamagar and Bohana. 
From Huaatfamagar four metalled roads lead m different direo- 
turns , the first to Khatanh and Ideerut^paralleLto the railway , the 
second to SbCmli and Kairfina, which orosses the K&li by a bridge 
and gives off onmetalled branches leading to Charthawal and 
Budhfins, the third to Par and Boorkee passing through the 
village of Bag^onwali , and the fourth to Bhopa and Bijnor 
Bandas the^e, unmetalled roads run to iSahfiranpur parallel to the 
railway, to Jauli m pargana Jauli-Jfinsalh, and to Jfinsath and 
Miranpur 


MtrZABTARNAGAB TahM 

Hus tahsil occupies the centre and north-eastern portion of 
the distnot, bnng bounded on the north by the Beobend tahsfl 
of Sahfiranpnr, on the south by pargana Shikfirpur of the Bndbfiua 
tahsil and parganas Ehatauh and Janli-Jfinsatb of the Jfinsath 
tihstl To the sonth-east lies pargana Bhukarhen and to the east 
the Bijnor district , to the west lie the SMinli and Thana Bhawan 
parganas of the Kaufina tahsil It is composed of five parganas 
Mnsoffamagar, Charthawal, Baghra, Par Ohhapar and Gordhan^ 
pur, all of which have been separately described in detail 
Besides the Ganges on the east the tahsil is traversed by the three 
nven all running from north to son^, the Hindan in the west, 
the Kill m the centre and the Soleni in the east. Beyond the 
last-mentioned nver the land is all included in the khfidir of 
tile Ganges, while the remamder of the tahsil oonsuats of high 
kvel uphnds broken only 1^ the nvers and a few ravines. 

The North-Western Bailway runs through the centre of the 
iidbflfl and has two Btatutts. one at MoEaffamairar and tlw othmr a& 
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Bobana To the west of the K&h tbefeoaui line of oo&uxmmoatioii 
IS the MuzBffiinifigBr>£aLe£iui road, 'ffliKdiisndv metalled tiuoogh- 
QUt and has bridges oyer the K&li and Hmdazi. Two nitbndged 
roads nm north-west asd soDth-west to Thtfoa Bhitwoil azid 
Budhana Bast of the Kih, the ™am mad from Meerat to 
Boorkee runs the whole length of the tahsll from south to north- 
east, and a partially metalled road runs east to Bijnor At B&mpar, 
a village north of MuKafTamagar, a second ola^s road branches off 
from the main road and runs due north parallel to the railway 
line to Sah&ranpur Two roads run south-east and ocmneot 
Muzaffamagar with Jaul imd Jfinsath, while m the north-east 
there are two more roads, one of which connects Fur with Bhukar* 
hen, and the other passes through Barla from Bhukarhen to 
Deoband In the Ganges kh&dir communications are almost 
entirely interrupted during therein , and are never good at any 
time , a winding track from Pur gives a tolerably ea^ approach 
to the northern part of Gordhanpur pargana m the dry Weather, 
and a rood made by the Oanal Dcpartmmit afiords oommuni- 
cation with Boorkeo 

Lai^e quantities of sugar and wheat are exported annually 
from Muzaffarnagar, and the railway station presents an 
nnusuhlly busy appearance for Bcnne time after the harvest of ihese 
staples. The only manufacture of any note in the tahsil are the 
blankets made in Miuaffaruagar, which is the only town of 
any importanoe There are two Act XX towns, Charthawal and 
pur, both of which have been separately described, as well as tho 
pai^ana cuiptal'a and all the larger Milages For the purposes of 
police administration there are stations at Mozaffami^ar, Chartha- 
wal, Pur, Gordhanpur and Titavi The mrol es of the e stations ate 
coincident With the boundaries of tho parganas m which they are 
situated, with the exception of a portion of Gordhanpur that Ilea 
within the limits of the Bhopa police^tation m pargana 
Bhukarhen The mvil jurisdiction of the tahslI is m tbehaadsof 
the hfunsif nf Muzaffamagar, who is subordinate to the Judge of 
Sahllranpur 

The total populatioii of the tahsfl m 1901 numbered 2S9,0i4 
perwma, of whom 129,505 were males and 109,468 females Clas- 
6i3ed aocoidiag to religioias^ there were 105,100 Hindu^ 70,861' 
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1^457 Jatiu^ 89^ Alyas, 644 ChriBbans and 203 Bik&a. 
The most numerouB Hmdu oaatbBs are Chaman, who number 44,867 , 
JAts, 21,453, Kabdts, 11,383, Brahmans, 11,098 , Chijars, 8,158 , 
7,647 and Tigvi, 7,022 Beaded trheae thera are eenei- 
derable ilnmbors of Gadanyas, Bhangis, Bamas «nH Rania The 
Bdjpnte ore mamly of the Fundir clan, while Ghauhans an d 
Gaharwars are also lai^Iy represented The Bamas are chiefiy 

Agarwftls Of the Musalm^ns the most numerous are Julahas, 
followed by Bheikhs, the latter being almost entirely of the Qur-^ 
redn and Siddiqi subdivisians, who are found in anapproximatoly 
equal proportion Next to them come converted Taga^*, Jfits and 
Bdjputs, and then Qarahs, Pathftns and Saiyids Tho last-men* 
koned are the most important as among them are to be found many 
considerable landholders They are ohiedy of the Zahdi sub* 
division and claim to be connected in some way or other with the 
great Barha famihes 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural m oharastor as is only 
to be expected from the absence of largo tou ns What trade there 
IS, IS diiefly in the hands of Saraugi Joins, ufao form the great 
piajoTity of the 3,819 parson's returned as engaged in oommerce 
The only other occupation deserving of notice, apart from agri- 
culture, general labour and the supply of articlosof food and dnnk, 
IB the manufacture of cotton and weaving, vhich is followed by 
13,298 persons. Mention may be made of the large number of 
beggars, no less than 7,357 poraons, deriving a subaistence from 
mendicancy, a figure which does not include any of the members 
of the begging rohgious orders 


NAULA, ParffOTia Khatauli, TahsU JInabth 
A very large village, at a distance of three miles north-we^ of 
Khatauli, situated on the edge of tho high ground overlooking 
the western KfiliiMadi It lies off the road and is only counestod 
by village oart tracks with Mohmddinpur and Bhain^i on the 
Mozaffamagar road, and with Phulat It oontained in. 1901 a 
population of 3,752 porsons, of whom 2,400 were Hindus, 1,102 
Musalmgns and 250 Aryas and Jains The bulk of the Hindu 
population IS composed of Tagas, who are {wrt owners of the 
wiUoge^l^xenuqndcr belonging to Saiyids There are seventeeiu 
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l^/aiMn]BiMh,pqruigiirav«nneof Bb. 4^990. AGorarn* 
meat primary edhool m muntiiiiied here. 


PHUGA^A, I^oargana KJLsDBhKj 7\ihM BCDSXVA. 

A yillage on the south eide of the road leading from BhlmU 
to Budhlba, at a distanee of six miles from the latter It lies low 
and ifl liable to aiuuud uumdabion duni^ the rams, whudi often 
piodnoes a high mortahty from fever The village lands are 
imgated from a large swampy depression lying to the south and 
also by the Yarpur distributary of the Jumna Canal, whieh 
the road orosses about two milm to the south-east. Thevilli^e 
IS m a fturly flourishing condition and is held by a large number 
of small Jit pn^netors who pay a revenue of Bb 7^86. The 
populatum consistB mainly of Jits and Sams with a few Jains. 
T^ total number of mjtobitantB at the last oensos was 8,236 
persons. Adjoining Phugana on the south-east is the vill^^ 
of Loi, where there is a canal bungalow 

PIKDAITBA, Pargcma JHUsrjHiirA, TahM KajbIwa 

Pindanra Jahli^lrpiir is a large village about aix milea north 
of Jhmjhiiia and two miles north-east of Un. It lies at some 
distanoe from any road, but village tracks oonnect it with Un 
and Garha To the east of the village there is a large stretch of 
waste land and a smaller similar tract to the west which sinks 
into a large jhtl m the shape of a horse lAoe. It was ongmally 
settled by Jits of Jhajhar m Meerut, who are said to have 
replaced a former population of Brihmans The pn^metary body 
IS mixed, but the largest element is Jit It oonsiets of a sizigle 
bhaiyaohira mahil, payii^ a revenue of Bs. 6,150 There is a 
Oovwiunent school here The population at the last oensus 
munbwed persone^ of whom 413 were Mnsalmins 

PINNA, Pargcma Baghba, TaJuQ MuzAZT'AXnAQAB 

An old village on the metalled road from Mnsaffamagar to 
Shiinli, at a distance of four miles from the headquarters. It 
was iwigmally settled by Jits who came fnna Ludhitoi^ and la 
etiU largely ^d by their descendants, although some of the 
has pawed into tiw hands of absentee Itpdlords. The viBiVpa 



Jlifls batwwa tba duuthCval ud the Lohan dutnfantoTiei of tlie 
Deoband Canaly and u also imgatad fxom the two large tanks 
that adjoin the Tillage ate. The revenue now atandsat Ba. 6,895. 
The pofolabon at tiie last censos numbered 2fiGS penons, of 
vfaom 213 were Moaal m d ns . There u a village school here 

PUB, iWpoma Pub Chhapab, TahM Muxaftabsagab. 

Fur, or Pur Qaa as it is generally known, u a Bmall town in 
the nordi of the pai^na mi the metalled road from MuzaEBumagar 
to Booike^ at a distance of 16 miles from the district head* 
guarters. It is also connected by immetalled roads with Bhu* 
karhen and Gordhanpur, the former crosmng the Ganges Canal 
by the bridge at Tnghlaqpur, and the latter running due east 
over the Dhamat bridge Between the canal and the town flows 
the Basehra distributary of the canal The town is surrounded 
by a number of good groves and oontams some good bnck-bmlt 
houses. It forms one of the stages on the ronte from Meerut to 
Boorkee, but there is no regular enoamping-ground, althoi^h 
ample apace is available to the south of the town The centre of 
tiw ate is somewhat raised, but there are many large excavations 
filled with stagnant water in neighbourhood, and the dranage 
IS defective, so that fever is often prevalent here Pur possoaes a 
pokoe station, post-office, a Pnblio Works Department inspection 
bungalow and a middle vemaoular achool Markets are held here 
twice a week on Tuesdays and Saturdays The population, which 
m 1872 numbered 4,356 persona, had risen at the last censius to 
6,384, of whom 2,446 were Hindus, 8,875 and 63 

Jams and ^hs. 

The town is administered under Act ICT of 1856 In 1902 
out uf 1,450 hoDsea in the town 880 were assessed, the house-tax 
yielding Bs. I 48 O, with an incidence of Be. 1-5-6 per assesaed 
house and Be, 0-8-6 per head of population. The total inoomei 
mblnding a balance of Bs 107, was Bs 1,440 The expenditure 
amounted to Bs. 1,389, and was chiefly devoted to police^ Bs. 721, 
oonservanoy, fis. 468 and lood improvements, Ba. 200 A small 
local fair is held here yearly in Bhidon, and is attended some 
400 persons. An annual oonrse of instruction for the artillery of 
the Bengal Cknaomd w bald here during the oold weather 
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FU&BALXAXi Tmgaita BrnKifiPuB^ TahjelQ, BubhAva 

A large Tillage in the north-east of the pargana, lyingT 
l>etween the Kill Nadi on the east and the Lohan distributarj of 
the Deoband G&nal on the we^, at a distanoe of about tea miles 
from Budhana and eleven miles from Hnaaflamagar The 
vill^e lands are very extensive, but the khidir of the Kill 
Nadi is poor and affboted by quicksands The popolatiou, which 
has grown very Isi^ly of late years, numbered at the last census 
4yl89 persons, of whom 1,949 were Hindus, 2,417 Musalmins, and 
123 Jains. Jits, both Hindu and Muaalm&n, predominate, but 
there are also fair numbers of Rathor Th&kurs and Banias The 
village IS assessed to a revenue of Bs 8,290 There is an aided 
prunary school here and a canal inspection bungalow A roagh 
oart track leads to Beghorazpur and the mam road from Muraf-* 
fSEimegar to Meerut 

PUB CHHAPAK PdrQand, TahiU McrzAFFABiirAaAB 

This pargana lies m the north-east of the tabstl between Gor- 
dbanpur on the east and Muzaffamagar on the west To the south 
li es pai^na Bhukarhen of the Jiusath tabsil, and to the north the 
Sahiranpur district The western portion lies in tho Ganges khi- 
dir and is traversed by the Solini nver, which flows underneath 
the high bank The khidir of this pargana consists of six villages, 
all of which are precanous and are held on a short term settlement , 
the land is very swampy and the cultivation la insigniflcant At 
one time the channel now taken by the Solim was that of the 
Ganges, which is said to have left its course during the reign of 
Bbihjahin and has continually receded eastwards from that date 
IHie Solini, which formerly joined the Ganges m the Sahiranpur 
distnot, idianged its course about 1852 and broke into the line of 
jblls, which represented the old bed of the Ganges The result 
was that the land became waterlogged and this was increased a. 
few years later by percolation from the Ganges Canal From 
north to south all the fields have been injured, and the oultivation 
fell from 2,470 acres in 1841 to 1,838 acres in 1871, and since 
that date the decrease has been very much greater 

West of the Solini on the high bank there is a strip of mfe- 
xiOT land with a sandy SQilooiistantly l«oken by ravines.^ In tb6> 
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extreme nortih*«a8t of the peigtma there i<t s broad midj plain^ 
whiob extends for some diBtauoe along the aide of the Ghmgea 
CanaL From this a hne of SBndhills takes off and peases in 
a sonth-weaterly direation through Ibe centre of the pargana and 
then turns south into pargana Muzaffamagar There are several 
other detached sandhills dotted about the pargana, but the soil 
between the main ndge and the K&li Kadi is generally an. 
excellent loam, and there is another tract of similat sml on tho- 
eastern side of the sandhills. Although this pargana compares 
favourably with those adjoining it on the south, it must be r^rded 
as distinctly inferior in natural fertility, and though it has 
excellent faoiLties for irrigation, owing to the prevalence of Mnd 
the proportion of imgation to cultivation is less than nsual In 
the extreme noith-westom corner the pargana boundary is formed 
by the Kill Kadi, which has a low and deteriorating khddir 
separated from the upland by an undulating ndge of sand 

The total area of the pargana n 59,925 acres or 93 square 
miles. Of this 40,810 or 68 per cent were cultivated in 
1901, a figure that shows a oonsidorable decrease, amounting to 
about 2,000 acre*, dunag the last ten years, but which exceeds 
by Some 3,000 acres the area culti\atei m 1841, and is approxi- 
mately equal to that of 1863 The barren area is large, amonnt- 
mg to nearly 11,500 acre 3 The whole pargana, with the excep- 
tion of the khjidir, where irngabon is nnneodsssry, liei withm 
reach of canal water It is traversed from north to south by the 
Ganges Oaael, by the nght and left nuun distnbntarie^ by the 
Ba^hra rSjbaha with its two branches, by the Bhaisam r&jbahas 
dnd Several minor channels The total irrigated area in 1901 
amounted to over 41 per cent of the cultivation, and of this 
almost the whole was watered from the canal, well irngation 
being practically unknown in this part The principal crops 
are wheat, gram and barley m the "abi, and nee, b^jri^ sngar- 
cane and judr in the kharif The double-Kiropped area amounts 
to 16 6 per cent The nee is chiefly grown m the eastern half 
of the pargana and has increased considerably of late years, 
owing no doubt to the abnndant famlitiea for imgation The 
prevalence of bftjra la due to the ^esenoe of so mudi sandy 
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in 1841 WM fixed at Vfi. 66,147 In 1862 this settlemenli waa 
MVimd hy Mr 8. N Martin who raised the demand to Se B9fi30 
This aamement wasQonsid«ed uiadeqnate and oanoelled^a fnrUrar 
ceyiaan bemg made Mr Gadell m 1872, by whom the 
pazgana was assaased at Bs. 69,800, wboh gave an inmdenoe of 
Be l->10>4per acre (^cultivation. Attho lastaettlementof 1892 
an enhancement of 16^ per cent was imposed on the patgana^ 
the demand laiised to Ra. 83 424, which now falls willi an 
uundenoe of Bs. 2-0^7 pec acre of caltivaticai At tiie time of 
settlement the sixty-one villages a£ tiie pargana were divided 
into 180 of which 73 were held in bhuyacdifira, 64 m 

MmtudAii 44 in pattid&n tenure. ^Che propnetois of Iftie 
pargana are cbefly Tagas, Gujars and J4ta« The Tagas hold a 
large tract m the oentre, the data own three villages in the 
north-west on the Sah&ranpar border anda great part of the large 
village of Basehrs in the scmth , and the Gujaxe, who belong to the 
liandhaara family, are mostly found in the poor tract overl<x>k- 
mg the Ganges valley Fur and a oluster of surronndii^; vill^es 
are held 1^ the Sheikhe of that town Several village belong to 
tin Banias of Ohhapar and shares have been Bcxfured m many 
others money-lenders* The cultivatorB are chiefly Ti^as m 
the west and centre, while to the south and east Gujars and Jho- 
jae predommata. Chamfics also take a large part in the cultiva- 
tion of this pe^^ana. The Banias of Chhapar are descended from 
praeons who were formerly m the servioe of the Landhaura 
Bija. 

The pc^lafaon of the pai^ana in 1872 numbered 33,026 
peraoni^ at tiie rate of 351 to the square mile. In 1881 the 
returns showed a v«ry large increase, the uumbor of inhahitanta 
being 40,124. In the following ten years ther^ was a slight 
deereaae, but this was more than regamed fay 1901, when thd 
pargana oontamed 44,160 mhahitaats, o£ whom 23y482 wwe males 
and 20,688 fonales. Classified aooording to religions, there were 
80^666 Hmdas, 18/)18 MasalmiwH and 463 othm, (%nibaiu^ 
dam^ AryassndSi]^ ThemunberofChnstiam^ however, waa 
only aoddental, the gr ea t majwdty of them being Bntiafa troops at 
the Par arbllfliy camp# The <mly town of the pargana uFu or 
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Par Qaa, as it ib oommonlj ksoMm Thate ore several large 
villagea) the chief of which are Basehra, Ghhapar, Ehadda Mid 
Barla^ which are separately mentioned Markets are held at Pitf 
Bosehra and Chhapar, and post'offioes are established at the some 
places There is a middle vernacular sohool at Pur, and village 
schools at all the other above-mentioned vilifies, and also at Ehai 
Ehera, Qntt^nr, Tughloqpur, Tejalhera and Phalauda. 

The pai^na possesses no railway, but is well provided with 
roads The chief is that from Mozaffamagar to Boorkee, a 
metalled road which passej through Chhapar, Barla, Phalauda and 
Pur This IS crossed at Barla by the road from Bijnor and 
Bhnkarhen to Deoband, which passes through Basehra Boada 
run from Pur to Gordhanpur and Bhukarhen vtd Tughlaqpur 
Another road runs direct from Barla to Tughlaqpur and thence 
oontuines eastwards across the khddir to Gordhanpur The 
Ganges Canal is bridged at Dhamat near Pur and at Tughlaqpur 
There is a canal inspection bungalow at Barla 

Pur Chhapar was known as a pargana m the days of Akbar 
imd formerly bore the name of Chhapar Khudda The name 
Put Chhapar dates from the days of Qazi Nizam, who settled at 
Pur In its present state the pargana consists of the old parganas 
of Fur and Chhapar, the pargana of Kurn^ar or Tughlaqpur^ 
as It was originally called, and eight villages which were 
added to it from Bhnkarhen, Jauli and the Sahdranpur district 
This Qazi Nizam mentioned above was a Saiyid of J&nsath who 
appropnated the northern portion of the pargana m the reign of 
Farrukb Siyar After the fall of the Saiyids this pargana was 
included in the Bawani mabfil, and eventually fell into the hands 
of B£ja Bam Dayal of Landhanra in whose possession it remamed 
until his death in 1813 The villages were then settled by 
Mr Chamberlain with the cultivating bodie-<, but at the next 
settlement the pargana was given out i n farm The oppressions of 
the principal farmer, Sheikh Kalian, led to the cancelment of the 
farm and the village propnetary bodies were once more permitted 
to engage for the revenue Owing, however, to the numenms 
changea that had occuired it was found that in many oases 
none of the original owners were left, and the instruotions were so 
faithfully carried out that m one imtonce a aettloaieiit was made 
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with the Cham^n. The Jite, too, who received scnne of the 
beet villager, had only emigrated into tbua pargana within 
oomparatiTely recent tunea 


BASUliPUK SARXl, Pargana Khatauli, Tahafl JXssath 
A village on the right bank of the main Ganges Canal, which 
18 here cropsed by a bridge, at a distance of nearly five miles 
Jiorth of Kbatanli and eleven miles from Muzaffarn^ar To the 
west of the village flows the Sikhera distributary of the canal from 
which the village lands are watered It belongs to Saiyids and 
mah&jans, and is chiefly cultivated by Saiyids and Sams, the 
staple products being wheat and sugar The village la divided 
into four mah&ls held in bhaiyach&ra and j nnt zamlnddn tenures, 
and pays a revenue of Rs 1,510 A small baz&r is held here 
weekly, but there is nothing el^of any importance m the village. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,752 person*!, of whom 
1,349 were Husalmdns and 128 Jains. Bams and Chamirs form 
the balk of the Hindu population N'o le^s than four annual 
fairs are held at Ra‘>ulpur Thev are all in honour of Debi, 
and are each attended by some 1,500 persons The first 
occurs on the 6th and 7th days of the light half of Chait, while 
another is held on the last day of that half of the pame month, 
the others occur on the corresponding days of the month of 
Asarh 


ROHAN A, Pargana and Takaid MazAFPAKitAOAB 
A villi^e m the extreme north of the pargana and distnot, 
lying between theEL&li Nadi on the ea^t and the road to Heoband 
and Sahiranpur on the we t, at a distance of eight miles from 
MuzafiTamagar Close to the vilh^o on the we^t runs the 
Bastam distaubutary of the Deoband Canal The railway station 
of Bohana lies about a mile to the south-west in the villi^e of 
Baheri, by which name it was formerly known Bohana consists 
of two adjoimng sites, known as Bohana kaUn and khurd 
The village lands are very extensive, covering 3,036 acres, and 
paying a revenue of Ba 5,163 The cultivators are chiefly 
Ti^as. The populobon of the two vilifies in 1901 numbered 
3,141 persons, of whom 1,873 lived in Bohana kbuid MusalmAns 
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numbered 256 as agamsfc 2,8C@ Hindus and 77 Jaina Bohana 
oontaina a post-office, school and a second class nanal bung;alow 

6AMBALHEBA, Pargana Bhusu. Sa31BA.lheba, 

TahsU JAkbath 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, lies at a 
distance of 18 miles from Muzafiamagar and four miles from 
Jfinsath It is situated about a mile and-a-half north of the road 
from J&n%ath to Miranpui and a nule eaat of the Antlp^hahT 
branch of the Ganges Canal in a sandy tract, but within reach 
of the Sambalhera and Majhera canal distnbutane<) It is the 
headquarters of a family of Baiyid zamlnddrs of the Ohhatraun 
branch, an account of whom is given in the distnot notice and 
in the pargaua article The Saiyids live in a good brick how<e 
m the centre of the village Their old fori is at Mahmudpur, 
a hamlet adjoimng Sambalhera on the south, it is a bnck 
structure with high toners at tho comers The vill^e oontaina 
a tomb of Hazrat ihn SaUr Husain, bmlt in 777 Hijn during 
the reign of Firoz ShAh. The mosque was bmlt in the days 
of Bhfihjah&n by Baiyid Makhan, the son of Baha>nd-din 
Bambalhera possesso an aided school aud a t>]nall bazftr in which 
markets are held weekly Tho populatiou, which in 1872 
numbered 2,018 souls, bad risen in 1901 to 2,329, of whom 1,499 
were Musalm^ns The village is asi^c^d to a revenue of 
Rs. 2,800, and has a total area of 3,111 acres A small assemblage, 
known as the Gh4t fair, takes place at Sambalhera in tho 
middle of Chait, but it is only attended by some 500 people 
of the neighbourhood A much larger gathering occurs at the 
Moharram, while a similar Musalm&n fair occurs at the Chohlam 
on the 21st of Safar, when some 1,500 persons gather together 
here from the surrounding country 


8HAHPUE, Fcefgana ShikAbpub, TahM BcdhAba 
This IS the principal town of the pargana, and lies at a 
distance of thirteen miles from Muzaffamagar aud six miles 
from Budhina, on the east aide of the unmetalled road mtmiug 
between those plaooe About a mile to the south is the laiga 
Village of Shozon Bb^pnr contains a police-station, post-office-, 
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canal Inmgalav and an aid«d aobool Marketa are held here 
^reeklj, and tile baaSr is tiie mosb important in the pargana The 
popnlation, which in 1872 numbered 3,371 aonla, had risen m 1301 
to 4,101 peiBona, of whom 2,180 were Muealm^na There is a 
considerable colony of Jama here, numbermg 326 souls. The 
town Itself 18 small and compact, and the village lands of Sh4hpnr 
only cover 859 acres They are held by a body of Bams, who pay 
a revenue of Bs 1,560 The pec^le are engaged m trade rather 
than agricultoie, and the place has some local celebrity for its 
wares of brass and bell-metal Biuthpor is admimstered under 
Act XX of 1866 There are 1,046 bouses m the town, of which 
565 were assessed to taxation m 1902, the house' tax yielding 
Bs. 900, with an incidence of Be 1-9-6 per assessed house and 
Be 0-4-0 per head of population The expenditure was chiefly 
on police, fis 508 and conservancy, Bs. 276 

BHAMLI, Pa^rgana BhIhli, TdkaU XaibAsta 
The capital of the pargana is a considerable but greatly 
decayed town lying on the metalled road from Muzaffam^ar to 
XaiiAna, at a distance of seven miles from the latter and 24 
miles from the district headqnart^ Along the south-western 
outskirts of the town runs the road from Meerut to Jhinjhfina 
and Xamal, while a third road goes due south to B^ghpat 
and Dehli About a mile east of the town an unmetalled road 
leaves the mam road and runs to Thfina Bhawan, a distance of 
14 miles. A mile to the east of the town flows the Jumna Canal, 
and the whole place is surrounded by a network of distnbntanes, 
tiie ocmstmction of which caused the water level to nse consi- 
derably in the neighbourhood, resulting m a great deterioration 
in the public health The site is very low and the soil contains a 
good deal of clay To the north and east of the town is the Qanda 
n4la, which has been connected by a draini^e cut with the 
Kirsani In oonseguenoe of the high rate of mortality that 
followed on the construction of the canal, irrigation m the 
neighbourhood of the town has been for some time prohibited 
At tiie same time the streets have been paved and lined with 
masonry drains , meaaiires have been taken to protect the wells 
from oontoDun^on , the result being that the health of the town 
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hsiB somewhat improved dnnng the last few years. The otUy 
good street is the basdr, which has fine row of on eithet 
Bide. A consideTBble amoont of trade is still earned on here^ 
and the place forms an entrepAt between the Panjdb on the west 
and Miizaffiarnagar on the east The future of the town ooiii« 
meicially depends largely on the oonstmction of the projected 
light railway from Sh&hdara to Sahfiranpur There is at present a 
first class police-station, a post office, a sar&i, twopnmary schools 
and an aided school for girls here There is a military enoamp- 
ing-gronnd here to the north-west of the town Till recently, 
flhAmlt was the headquarters of a tahsfl and miim>ifi, but these 
have been removed to Eair&na The town lands aire extensLve, 
covering 3,072 acres, of which 136 aoro> are occupied by groves 
whioh lie mamly to the north of the town Francklin, writing 
at the end of the eighteenth century m his "Life of George 
Thomas,” describes Sh&mli as a town two miles in mroumference, 
which "contains many handsome houses both of bnck and stone 
The streets intersect each other at right angles and have 
separate gates at their entrances, which at mght are shut for the 
seonn^ of the inhabitants. At ^ifimli there is a large baz&r and 
a mint where money used formerly to be coined Bat the trade 
of this place, like many others m the Lu&b, is now much on the 
decline, and, with the exception of a few coarse cloths, the manu- 
factures are at a stand In its present state the villages attached 
to the pa^ana of yield a revenue of about Bs 50,000 

though m the flourishing tunes of the empire it was far more 
considerable ” 

The population of Sbfimli in 1847 numbered 8,447 souls, lu 
1866 it had risen to 11,816, but m 1866 tho number of inhabit- 
ants had fallen to 9,728 and to 9,177 m 1872 The next twenty 
years show a very considerable decline, for in 1881 the nnmbw 
of mhalntants had dropped to 7,359 and to 6,403 at the following 
census of 1891 Since that date the population has recovered 
once again, for in 1901 the town contained 7,478 inhabitaiitB, 
of whom 6,266 were Hin dim^ 2,093 Musalmfins and 119 of other 
religum^ most of whom were Jams Of the Hindus Baniaa 
form the numerous caste. ShjtTnli was formerly a municipality, 
but this has been, abolished, and the town la now adnuxustered 
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l^ider Act XX of X86d It pOfiseseeB m all 1,928 houBes, of which 
1|210 were asseased to taxation in 1901, the income from all 
aoiuoesbein^ Bs 2^84. The houae-tax falls with an incidence 
of Be 1-7-6 and Be 0-4-6 per head of population The town 
police force nombetB 13 men of all grades, maintained at an 
anmudchargeof Be 890 Some Bs. 684 are spent annually on oon- 
eeryancy, and Bs 385 on local improvement A fair, attended by 
Bome 4,000 persons, takes place annually at Bhimli on the Dasidira 
Smaller fairs, in honour of Burha Babu and Jogi Das, the saint of 
Bhnkarhen, are held in the beginning of the month of Chait 
Theongmal name of the town was Mubammadpur Zanardar 
It formed a portion of the j&glr granted by the Lmperor Jahangir 
to his physunan. Hakim Mukarrab TChan The j6gir was resumed 
in the reign of Bahadur Shfih, and the town was thenoeforwards 
known as Shfimli or Sbyamli from one Shyam, a follower of tho 
TTakfm ^ who built a bazfir here In 1794 Bhilmli was the lo^denoa 
of the Mahratta commandant, who being supposed to be m 
league with the Sikhs and to encourage their incurisiona was 
dismissed from office Lakwa Dada, the Mahratta governor, 
sent a force against him under the command of George Thomas, 
who first drove back the commandant into the town after a 
gallant defence and then stormed the place the same evening 
The oonunandant and hia principal adherent were killed, and 
Thomas, after appointing a new governor, was m time to take 
part in the siege of Lakhnauk In 1804 a battalion of the four- 
teenth Native infantry and a local battalion under the command 
of Colonel Bum woa sent to protect tihe district against tho Mah- 
ra^tasL Colonel Bum marched up tho Dufib, but was overtaken 
by Jaswant Bao near Kaodhla, and on the 29th of October his 
little foroe was completely sarrounded by an overwhelming host 
of Mahrattas Betreatmg to a small fort close under the walls 
of the town, he stood bravely at bay in an apparently desperate 
position, for the people of Sh&mli jomod the enemy and inter- 
oepted his supplies. He would have been compelled to surrender 
had Lwd Lake’s advance relieved him on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber The Mahrattas disappeared southwards in. the dtreekon of 
Meerut without striking a blow, and Oolouol Bum pursned 
them as far as that aty 
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Danngthe early part of the diBtarbaaoea of 1857 Sh&mii was 
held by Ibrahim Khan^ the tahslldfir, who sacoeeded m openii^ 
up the communications between Meerut and It am tl and kept his 
division m exoellent order until about the end of August^ 1867 
He then diecovered that Mohar Singh, the principal landholder 
of the neighbourhood, who had faithorto assisted in keeping order, 
was in traitorous correspondence withDehh, and called foraasist- 
ance. This was proved by the petitions wntton by this man 
which were found in the palace at Dehh, a course that had been 
adi^ted by his father in 1804 Troops were sent to 8h4mli with 
Mr Grant in charge, and remained there for some tune On tho 
2nd September they attempted to beat up the quarters of Khoirati 
Khau, of Parasauli m the K&ndhla pargaua, but were repulsed 
This was the signal for a general nsrng oi tho whole of tho neigh- 
bouring parganas Jaula and Parasauli made common cause, and 
were reinforced bv detachments from Bijraul and Barant in tho 
Meerut district, the farmer under Sajja and Bakta, sono of the 
notorious Sah Mai The fort of Budhf^na was taken and garri- 
soned bv the insurgents, and tho communication between Meerut 
and Kamal vid Jaula was out off Tho M^stiate, Mr It M 
Hdwards, repaired to Sh4mli with his entire available force, but 
BO conflicting was tho information rcxieived by him that little 
could be done He no soonor heard of a party of robols being 
collected in a village and had arranged to go and diverse them 
than other intelligence was brought that there was a still larger 
gathering lu another direction He write — “ The truth 1 believe 
to have been that there were contiidorable bodies of men collected 
in several village-^ whooe intention was to concentrate tbeir force, 
at a stated time, at one common rendezvous, and from there assume 
the offensive ” Mr Edwards took advantage of hia presence 
at KiAmli to punish the turbulent inhabitants of Harhar, Heradb 
and Sikka, villages lying along the Julfilabad road, which had 
taken to plimdenng Kews, too, arri\ed of a nsmg inThkna 
Bhawan on the same road, but considering the dispersion of the 
insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budhina of the first* 
unpoTtenoe, he proceeded there with all his a\ailable force on the 
14th of September On the same day Bh4mh was attacked by 
the rebels from Thfina Bhawan, headed by the Sheikhsada Qaai, 
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Mftlibab All Ehan and hia nephew, Inayat AU Khan. The 
gamson ocoiBisted of the tahg(ld4r, Ibrahim Khan, Bakhtawar 
&ngh, tahBfld&r of Th&na Bhawan, 20 trocars, 28 ja&l Bepoya 
and 100 new levies. The tahsH enolosure was a place of oonsi** 
derable strength, and both the native officers expressed their 
oonfidenee in being able to withstand any attack Ibrahim Khan 
fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in the defence The 
ferocity of the Muhammadans, especially against Government 
BervantB,^ was shown by their slaughtering all who, on the place 
being'taken by assault, fled for refuge into the mogquo and templOy 
which have always, hitherto, been regarded as sanctuanes They 
were Iheie to a man cut to pieces, even little children were 
slaughtered The inner walls of both the mosque and temple, 
which are within the tabsll enclosure, were crimsoned with blood ” 
The troopers of the garrison behaved splendidly “ These men, 
one and all, did their duty nobly, and in doing so submitted 
to twery species of insult from those of then own faith among 
t!he assailants The Musalmin flag was waved before them^ and 
when others deserted and found safety underneath it^ folds, 
they shot the standard-bearer dead ” Of ten men of the 
Panj&b cavalry nine were killed It was not till after the fall of 
ThAnn. Bhawan that Sh^mli was reoooupied, and from that tune 
aa further disturbances of importanoe took place 

SHAMLI Pargcmay Taheil KairIjva 
This pai^ana forms the south-eastern portion of the tabs!], 
lying bo'tween Jhinjh^na and Kairfina on the west and the 
porganaa of Bhikirpur and Baghra on the east To the south he 
the parganas of Ktedhla andBudh&na of theBudhana tabsll and 
to the horth Th6na Bhawan. The tract is intersected from north 
to south by the Kirsani nyer, which flows through the centre of 
the paijgana, while in the western half the Eastern Jumna Canal 
tunfi in. iksuailai direction In. its general aspect it la one of the 
best parganas of district. There are no precarious villages, 
the worst portions of the pa^ana being a somewhat inferior tract 
along the borders of Thina Bhawan m the north and a block of 
Villages ih the west on both sides of the Jumna Canal In the 
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former tihe soil is poor and means of irngatioii are soontj', while* 
in the letter the soil has mfiered ooimidershly from eatiiratfoQ 
end is largely affected with reh The villages along the Kitaani 
oontun a good deal of poor land broken up by ravinee are 
wholly dependent on wells. The be-it portion of the pargana lies 
m the south-east on the eastern side of the Kireani, a fine level 
tract with a nob soil and imusaalij high reat^ Similtir Utad rs 
to be found in a few village} on the southern border and in the 
extreme western oorner of the pai^ana where it adjoins 
The saturation referred to above appears to ha>e been oaused to 
a great extent by the canal, which, with its distributane^, has 
senonsly interfered with the natural drainage of the oountry, the 
result bemg very detrimental to cultivation and also to health 
In conseijaence of this, irrigation from the canal ha<« been stopped 
in the n^ghbonrhood of Sh&mli and an extennvedraiBlf^ system 
has been undertaken by the Canal Department The chief canal 
distributaries are the Yarpur, Easerwa and Erti r&jb^as in the 
west and centre of the pargana 

The total area of the paigana is 64}814 acres or 101 square 
miles Of this 47,3-lS acre-* or 73 por cent were cultivated in 
1901, showing an lnorea^e of nearlj 1,300 acres during the last 
ten years and nearly 1,900 acre'* since 1862 The barren area, 
amounts to 10,187 aore-a, whicb loaves but httle room for further 
cultivation About 56 per cent of the cultivated area is irri gated, 
and of this slightly more than half is watered from the oaqal 
and almost the whole of the remainder from wells, the great 
majontj' of which aro of ma'tonry There i» a lai^exuimher of 
small tanks in the pargana, but the^e are only used for irngation 
to a very small extent, the total area thus watered being only less 
than 300 acres. The principal crops are wheat and gram in the 
rain and juir, maue, sugarcane and cotton in the khai^ Barley 
16 vety little grown and ha& decreased in area during recent 
years 

The revenue of the pargana in 1848 amounted to Bs. 1,20,816, 
which fell at the rate of Bs 2-10-0 per acre of oultivaticiiB* At the 
following settlement of 1862 by Mr A Colvin a 4ight reductiim 
was made, although the incidence was raised by three {ues per 
acre on account of the decrease in the cultivated area, thedemenc^ 
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beang fixed at Bb 1^20,057 X>anng the past thirty years the 
pargana has made a considerable in^rovement owing to beneficial 
alteratioaiB m the canal system, improved means of onram nn ioa- 
tion^ and enhanced prices Oonseqnently, at the settlement of 
1892 the demand was fixed at Bs 1,54,408, showing ui increase 
of 25*6 per cent over the expiring revenue, and now falling at^ 
the rate of Rs 3 3-10 per acre of cultivation, a higher rate than 
IB to be found in any other pargaua of the district The pargana 
contains sixty villages, which at the time of Bettlement were 
divided into 299 mahAls, of which 214 were held on bhaiyaohlra 
tennre, eighty by zamlnd£rs and five by coparcenary bodies of 
pattidftrs The proprietary body has mifierel o msiderably from 
the subdivisions that have followed on an incrca<3e in the popula- 
tion, and a considerable amount of the pargana has fidlen into the 
hands of the money-lenders, who have also acquired a number of 
R4jput estate! that were oon&scated in the mutiny on account of 
the part taken by the propnetors in the attack on the tahstl At 
present the great bulk of the pargana belongs to There are 
one or two B&jput villages in the north on the IMna Bhawan 
borders, while Gujars bold a few e tates m the south and south- 
weit The remainder is held by Biluchis, Shakhzadas mid 
Saiyids, while two small estate? are held by Brahmans 

The populati m of the pargana aocording to the census of 1872 
numbered 65,876 souls Since that time there has been a con- 
stant and steady increa««, the total rising to 66,182 in 1881 and 
57,060 m 1891 During the last ten } ears the increase has 
been very much more rapd, the total at the last census being 
57,210 inhabitant!, of whom 36,094 were males and 31,116 
females Classified according to religions, there were 54,478 
Hindus, 12,229 Musalm^ns and 503 of other religions, Aryas, 
Jains, Sikhs and Christiana Shimli is the only place in the 
paigana which can be called a town, but there are many large 
village^, the chief of which are Lank, Kudana, Banat, Bhains- 
wal, Bhaju, Babri and Balwa, all of which have been separately 
mentioned The chief market is at Sh&mh, which is still a 
ooDBiderable centre of trade with i&e FanjAb on the west and 
with Unzaffamagar and the railway on the east Smallcor hazAra 
ire held at Babn, Bhaju and Banat< 
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The pargana la well provided with means of oommumcatimi. 
Through it from east to west runs the metalled road from Muaafo 
famagar to Sh£mli and Kairftna, which crosses the ’giTMTii and the 
oanal bridges Through Shdmh passes the secoud^Kilass road 
from Meerut to Karnfil, while other roads load to B&ghpat and 
DeUi on the south and to Th&na Bhawan on the north-east. 
There la a road m^ection bungalow at Banat, and oanal 
bungalows as Bhainswal and Khen Karmun, a village l^ing 
a mile south of Sb&mli 

Sh&mh was formed out of the old pargana of Kairina during 
the reign of Jah£ngir, who he towed 1 1 in jiglr on Hakim Mukar- 
rab Ehan The property remained in bis family until the 
reign of Bahadur Sh&b, by whom it was resumed From that 
date it formed a separate tappa which afterwards acquired the 
name of paigana In 1816 it comprihod 21 village^, and in 1840 
Sh4mli was amalgamated with the old pargana of Banal, and also 
received thiee village* from Thina Bhawan and one village 
from pargana Xakur in the Sah&ranpur district 

SHIEABPUB, Pargana ShikIbpttb, Tahail BudbXka. 

The capital of the pargana is an old town, now very greatly 
decayed, on the right bank of the Hindan river, at a distance of 
mz miles north of Budbina It was formerly a flounshing place 
and contains several old hoube^, including a mosque which is 
said to have been built in the reign of Bhdhjahfn The Tags 
zamind4i8 are now in very reduced mroumstances and the 
populatLou. has fallen oft, the town having a deaoUte appearance 
and re^mbling an abandoned fortress The population at the 
last census was 1,616 persons, of whom 788 were Musalmina 
The only prosperous fami ly is that of Jai Dayal, a Brahman 
The villi^e is a'*8B*bed to a revenue of Bs 3,800 There is a Qov- 
emment primary school here and a posfroffioe, but nothing else 
of any importance The village lies off the road, being only con- 
nected by rough cart tracks with Budhfina, Shahpnr and Sisauli. 


SHIKXBP0B Pargftna^ 'TahaU BcDHf na 
T his IS the ninirf: northerlj^ pargana of the tabs! 1, being bounded 
^n the senth iiy Bndh&na, on ibe north by the Bagbxa and 
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IfoKfiaDmegar parganas of the Muxa&rn^r tahgH, and on the 
west by EHi&mli To the east and soath-east lies the Ehataali 
pargana of the Jinsathtahall ftrom whi(h it is separated by the west- 
em Kfili Nadi Through the western half of the pargana the river 
Hmdan flows from north to south, pa‘'Bing the village of Bhik&rpur 
from which the pwgana takes its name. Both the Hmdan and 
the E&Ii have low bonks with an extensive stretch of lowlying 
iand on mther side, bnt they retain their course with very slight 
variatioiiB from year to year The kh£dir of the Hmdan, though 
varying m <]aality, is generally productive, but that of the Ellli 
Nadi IB much less fertile, and has in many places been seriously 
injured by the spread of marsh and reh, much of the low land 
near the nver being occupied by beds of reeds and grass jungle. 
Above the kh£dir of the two rivers is a tract of undulating land 
broken at intervals by ravines and drainage cuts from the uplandi^ 
and m this tract the soil is very poor and de\oid of irngation. 
He faighlymg tract between the two rivers consists for the most 
part of a loam of excellent quality, but this is varied by two 
belts of suid which run southwards through Mubarakpur towards 
the khidir of the K&li This portion of the paigana is irrigated 
by the Beoband canal, which, with its two distHbutanes, the Char- 
lhawal and Lohan rfijbahas, brings water within reach of most of 
the villages In the northern part of the pargana the villages on 
Wither Bide of the road from Muzaffarnagar to BudhAua are chiefly 
watered from wells, which can be easily constructed almost every* 
where The tract west of the Hmdan is on the whole exceUent, 
the kh&dir is good, and the only inferior seals are to be found on 
the slopes from the uplands This port of the pargana depends 
uhiefly on well irrigation, but it also derives some benefit from Ike 
Halarpur rfijbaha of the Eastern Jumna Canal Before the int^ 
duotionof canal irrigation to this tract there was an ample supply 
both from masonry and earthen wells, so that the canal seemed to 
be hardly required here 

The total area of the pargana is 64,105 acres, or roughly 100 
aquare miles. Of thia 4S,7l3 acres or 76 per cent, were cultivated 
m 1901, afigure that ahows only a slight increase over that recorded 
m 1872 The bulk of the cultivation consists of good loam 
soil, of which one-tfaird omtamB a considerable pri^wtaon of sand, 
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bat tbe aotnal bhdr area is very small, ooveni^ little over 3,000 
acres Of the uncultivatel land 7,232 acres are retamed as 
barren The irrigated area amounts to somewhat over forty 
per Cent , of which more than half is watered from the oanals, and 
almost the whole of the remainder from wells, two-thirds of wluoh 
are of masonry The pnnmpal crops are wheat, gram and barley 
in the rahi and judr, sugarcane and maise in the kharlf, with a 
fair amount of citton On the whole wheat ih the roost important 
crop and is chiefly sown alone, about one-fourth only being 
mixed with barley 

The pargana was settled m 1848 by Sir H M !Ellliot and 
Mr EL Thornton, the revenue being flxe \ at Ba. 1,06,052, with 
an incidence of Bs 2-6-7 per acre of cultivation This asbessment 
was very heavy and appears to havo been chiefly due to the fact 
that many of the estates were hold by wealthy persons or commu- 
nities The settlement was followed by a great number of trans- 
fers, amounting to 26 per cent of the total area At the settle- 
ment of 1862 the revenue was lowered to Bs 1,05,173, which 
involved a very con’aiderable reduction, inasmuch as the culti- 
vated area had largely mcreaoed At the last settlement of 1891 
it was found possible to take an enhancement of thirty per 
cent on the pargana, the demand being raised to Bs 1,41,200, 
with an incidence of Bs. 2-14-2 per acre of cultivation The 
canse of this enhancement is chiefly due to the fact that land has 
risen greatly in value during the last thirty years, and also that 
the expiring settlement wa 4 undoubted ly lenient, although exis^ 
mg oircnnuitBiices then rendered this necessary At the time of 
settlement the pai^ana contained 51 village«, divided mto 345 
mahdls, of which 167 were held m bhaiyachdra tenure, 132 m 
single and joint zamindfin and 46 by pattidtfrs. The proprietors 
ore chiefly J6ts, Tagas and PathAno, with a considerable numbw 
of Banias, who hold portions of many villages, but few entire 
estates The JAts are strongest m that portion of the pargana 
which lies west of the Hmdan, but they are also found m 
large numbers in the centre and in the lai^e village of Pnibo- 
lian on the banks of the Kadi The Togas belong to 

SbikArpnr KhAs, the two large villages of UmaTpur and Bhebpar 
pi the centre, pnd four other villages. The FotbAns are fonnd 
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chiefly along the Hmdan, and BAjpnte m the eastern portion 
of the pargana Most of the land is tilled by the owners, 
and those villa^ which are held by non-onltivatiiig classes 
are chiefly populated by J£t tenants The latter are the b^ 
onltivatoTs, but the ^agas and Bawahs are good and indnstnons 
fansbandmen, while the B&jputs are of an inferior stamp 

The total population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
68,004 persons, of whom 36,395 were male^ and 31 609 females 
Classified socording to religions, thero were 4S,098 Hindus, 18,706 
Musalmdns and 1,209 others, chiefly Jains, the re^t being Aryas 
and Sikhs. In 1872 the population numbered 52,329 souls, and 
since that date the n«>e has been marked and constant, for in 1881 
the population had risen to no lass than 58,551 persons The only 
place of any importance in the pargana is Shahpur on the 
Museffamagar road, where there is a large and flountihiiig market, 
but there are several villages with large populations, such as 
&saulj, l%oron, Purbalian, Bbaunra, Gula and Hakra, all of 
which are separately de'icnbed Small baz&rs are held at the 
villages of Umarpur and Ghafurpur There are post-offices at 
Sh&hpur, Shikirpur and Sisauh, and schools at all the above* 
znentaoned vill<4;e3, and also at Pain, Garbi Kauabad, Pura, 
Muhammadpur and Kaserwa 

The pargana possesses neicher railway nor metalled road, 
and the only nmnetalled road within its limits, with the ezeep- 
ffon of the village cart-tracks, la that from Moaaffarnagar to 
BodhAna, whioh passes through the centre of the pargana There 
are canal bungalows at Purbahon and Shihpur 

The present pargana of Shik4rpur is composed of the two old 
parganas of Shik&rpur and Shjron, which were muted in 1816 
In the days of Akbar the ShikiErpur pargana was known as 
Khudi, that being the old name of the town of Sbikfirpur and 
tbe Buppoeed nasne of the B4ja who founded it 

SHOBOK, PargaTM ShieIbpub, Tahstt BunnijrA 

A village in the eastern half of the pargana at a distance of 
about two miles south of Sh&hpur and the road from Budkina 
to Muzafiarnagar It is a large and flourishing place, but greatly 
^ht up into faobons The propnetois are very nmnerone^ 
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oonsuting of J&tB end Soiyids, Bome of whom i^e* in prosperouo 
ouraumstaiioea. The village u aseessei at Re 8,624, and m 1901 
contained a population of 4>974 perBons, of *711010 1^25 were 
MnsalmUns and 189 Jains There is a primary sohoel herfl^ bat 
nothing else of any interest m the village, except the dirine of 
Gharib Shah on the south-eastern outskirts, at which an annual 
fair IB held on the first day of Shawal, when some 700 persons 
assemble Shoron formerly gave its name to a pargana, which 
was amalgamated with Shik4rpur in 1816 

8IEKI, Pargana BHirEA.BHBSi, TahsU JAnsath 
A large village in the north of the pargana on the road from 
Pur to Bhukarhen and llahabas, at a distance of three miles 
north of Bhukarhen Prom this point a small road branches 
off m a north-ea^erly direction to Qordhanpur The village 
stands on the high bank of the Sol&m nver amid a network of 
ravines It belongs to a good family of Bheikhzad^s,. who have 
resided here for a long time Many of them have beflb and are 
in Government service, and one of them, Muhammad Ah, was 
the first native Joint Magistrate in thei-« provinces, being appoint- 
ed to that post in 1857, when he was sent to Atrauli in Aligarh, 
where he was killed by the rebels ^iLri is assessed to a revenue 
ofBs 2,649, and ml 901 contained a population of 3, 026 persons, 
of whom 1,587 were Musalmans The chief cultivating classes 
are SheikhEadas and Jhojhas A bais&r is held here regularly on 
Mondays and Thursdays There is a post-office here and afi 
aided school 

5ISAULI, Pargana BhikIbpitb, Taksd BuiuiXna 
A very large village about three miles north of Shikirpur and 
eight miles north of Budh4na, on the right bank of a tnbutaiy of 
the Hindan It lies ofi the road, about four milos south of the 
metalled line from Muzaffamagar to Shdmli The village has 
grown very largely of late years, and at the last oensos had a 
population of 5,680 persons, of whom 676 were Musalmfins and 
ten Aryas. The balk of the populstion are Hmdu JAts, to 
whom the village formerly belonged They are now, however, 
in reduced oircumstftnoes owing to the large number of ahareea. 
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The poeseasiou of the village has now passed to a consider^ 
able extent into the hands of a prosperoua family of Bmi pa ab 
present headed by Sija Bun The total revenue now stands at 
Be. 8^400 There are ample means of irrigation, but the village 
lies rather low and is liable to flooding To the north of the old 
site a new village has sprung up, being separated from the for> 
mer by an open space through which the drainsge channel Tuiifl» 
There is a post^iffioe here and a Government f^imaty school 

BUJBU, Pargana and Tahail Muzakfabnagab 
A laige Miisalm&n village lying two nules south of Mnzaf-' 
famagar, a short distance west of the metalled road to Meerut 
It is situated on the high ground above the kh&dir of the K&lt 
Nadi, and the village lands extend as far west as the banks ot 
thenver The village is held in imperfect pattiddn tenure, and 
a laige portion of it is reveaue>free. The population in 1901 
numbered 341 soul^ of whom 2,077 were Musalm&ns The bulk of 
these are Bangars, while Baigujar Bfijputs constitate almost 
tile whole of the remainder There is a pnmary aehool here 

TEOBA, Pargcma Bhctkabhbbi, TahsU JInsath 
A large village in the south owe^t of the pvgana, at a distance 
of seven miles north of Jdnsath. and a mile south of the road 
from Muzaffami^r to Bijnor md Jauli The village lands are 
watered from the Ganges Canal and cover a considerable area 
The proprietors, who are Baiyids and mshfijons, pay a revenue 
of Bs. 3,083 , the tenants are mostly Jhojhas The population 
numbered 2,699 persons, of whom 1,586 were MusalmAns 

than A BHAWAN, Pargana ThIka Bhawabt, 

Tuha^ EaibJlba 

The capital of the pargana is a town standing on the right 
bank of the Kirsam nver and on the road leading from ^i&mli 
to SafaAranpur, at a distance of eleven miles from IS 

nules from Eairtlna and 18 miles from Muzaffamagar, with 
which it IS oonnected by a second unmetalled road leading to 
Oharthawal A poor road leads west from Thfina Bhawan to 
Oarhi and Jhiujhina The town stands on a raised Bite lying 
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b^iWtten the lowlands of the Kirsaiu Kadi cm the east gnd the 
oonntry irrigated by the Jalalabad distnbatary of the Jumna 
Ganal on the west The place is in a decaying state and many 
ruined houses are to be seen m the neighbourhood There is a 
fair number of bnck-built houses in the town, which is well 
opened out by four roadways meeting at a central ptnnt and 
forming an open ohauk or market-place, whore the gram-dealers 
* reside The town contains a police-station, post-office, cattle- 
pound, and a Government primary school There is a celebrated 
old temple here dedicated to Bhawani Debi, which stands to the 
w^t of the town It is still cnnuderod a place of considerable 
sanctity and is visited by pilgnms from all parts of the country 
A fair IS held here in Bhadon and is attended by about 2,000 
persons The Masalmfin buildings are of no particular interest, 
the chief being the mosque of Maulvi F(aiyid-ud-din, built in 
1099 Hijn, the tomb of Maulvi Sheikh Muhammad erected in 
1109 Hijn, and the mosque of Pir Muhammad, bmlt by the 
Emperor Auraagseb in 1114 Hijri 

The population of Th&na Bhawan in 1847 numbered 11,221 
souls, and in 1853 bad risen to 11,474 Siuco that tune the plw'o 
has considerably decayed, the population droppmg in 1865 to 
8,481 and in 1874 to 7,486 persons In the puit thirty years the 
number of inhabitants has slowly increased, the total at the 
last census being 8,861, of whom 4,532 were Hindus, 4,307 Musal- 
mfins and 22 Jams. The town is adnunistered under Act XX 
of 1856, and in 1901 out of a total of 1,977 houses 1,410 wwe assess- 
ed to taxation, with an mtudenoe of Be 1-7-11 per assessed 
house and Re 0~4 1 per head of population. The total income 
from all sources was Rs 2,422, and of this Rs. 1,054 were devoted 
to the upkeep of the town police-force, numbering 15 men of 
all grades. Some Ra. 600 are spmit yearly on conservancy and 
Bs 386 on local improvements 

During the rmgn of Akbar the place was known as Thdna 
Bhim, but that name has long given place to the present one, 
whiob IS derived from the temple referred to above The town 
has for a long time been the home of the family of Qasia, whose 
pn^erty was laigely dummshed by oonBscation after the Mutiny 
In 1803 one of them, Kajaibat Ah Ehan, was made a tahalldte 
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bj the British, but was soon dismissed on aocount of Ins behavi- 
OUT s&d the oatoiy made by the whole pai^^aoia Hia constant 
practice was to purcha^ the villages sold by auction for arrears 
of revenue at his own pnoe, and m this uumner he beottme the 
most powerful landholder in tbe district 

Th&naBhawan was a centre of disaffection during the Mutiny, 
whm the Sheikhzadas headed by their Qan, Mahbub Ali Ehan 
and his nephew, Inayat Ah, broke into open rebellion. Their* 
most danng feat was the capture of the Sh£mli tahsll and the 
massacre in cold blood of 113 men who defended it on the 14th 
September, 1857 Mr Edwards, the Magistrate, beang remforced 
by some Sikh and Gurkha levies, shortly afterwards determined 
to attack Thtfna Bhawan, and thus describes his operations 
" On OUT approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in the mango groves and behmd the high>etaiiding 
crops , the arti Ilory opened fire and speedily dispersed them 
The guns, however, could uot do much, owing to the view being 
ob^ruoted by the garden^ and troe^ up to the very walls Some 
Gurkhas and Sikhs were next sent out as skirmishers to clear the 
cultivation, which they effected It was at this period that 
Lieutenant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was wounded by 
a musket ball lu the arm and obliged to go to the rear After 
a bme, finding that the skirmishers were unable to keep down 
the fire of the town, the rebeh firing from behind walLs^ the 
skirmishers were directed to bemthdrawn , the force then moved 
more to the left where the ground was clearer, and the horse 
artillery again opened fire, but finding after a few rounds that 
little or no effect vvas produced, the rebels keeping under cover, 
the guns were withdrawn A ctorming party of the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas— the former undor Captain Smith, the latter under Lieu- 
tenant Cuvier— were directed to advance and storm the town 
The party did as directed under a smart fire of musketry, and, after 
clearing and taking po&»e8sionof several detached buildings which 
were keenly contested, charged over the wall into tho town and 
got possesnon of two guns, which they held for some time, ,bat 
losing a number of men, and the supports faihng to oome to thmr 
aid, they were at length obliged to return, leaving the captured 
guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The 
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artillexy fired a few i^ots into the town which were not replied 
to, and we then retired The mvbaketry fire from tho walb of 
the town and loopholed houses was very heavy, and our men, 
dropping all aroond, shot by enemies whom they could not oven 
see, became dispirited We were engaged for nearly seven hours, 
and the men were thoroughly exhausted The town, which was 
surrounded by a wall and ditch and has eight gate , is naturally 
a strong one, and the groat number of its defenders, elated with 
their late success at Shfimli, rendorod all our offorta vai u Our loss 
was heavy 17 killed and 25 wounded, including Captam Smith 
and Lieutenant Johnstone The line of be^gago, w1n,u we wore 
retiring, was attacked by a large party of horso and foot near 
the village of Kheon , they were at oiioe charged in gallant htyle 
by two detachment<« ot tho 1st Fanj&b Cavalry, ono lod on by 
8 S Melville, E'-q , C S , and the other by M Lon E-q , C S , 
who was severely wounded, receiving three sword-out'-, whilo 
his horse was also much cut The lusuigonle fled in utter dis- 
order and vrero out up by the cavalry, to the number of about 
100, tho ret>t escaped through the high ctoj^ki Wo mot with no 
further opposition on the road Eeeallad by orders, Mr 
Edwards was obliged to fall back on the civil station, but hortly 
afterwards, being joined by a force froai Meorut under Major 
Sawyer, he again proceeded against Th^na Bhawan Tho force 
on arriving at the place found the town deserted, and so it 
remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited 
by the flying column " So great wa-s the foar entertained by 
the people of the Sheikhzadas shat no one would give informa- 
tion ” against the leaders of the rebellion Ample evidence 
was subsequently secured, and they met with their deserts. The 
wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, 
and from October no further disturbance took plaoo 


THAN A BHAWAN Por^^'na, Tah^ KaibXva 
This pargana forms the north-eastern portion of the taluil, 
lying between the Baghra and Charthdwal pargana of the Munaf- 
famagar tohsCl on die east and pargana Jhinjhfina on the west. 
To the south lies Shtoih, and to the north the Sahflran- 
pur distriot The pargana is intersected bv the Eirsam nvor in 
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tbeeaRtand the En^em Jumna CSanal in the weet. The tiaot along 
the Kiisani and to the easit of that nyer haa in its northern 
part a natorally infenor anl , there is much nnoultivated 
wasto and the oultivation is poor and careleas Moans of 
irrigation are here yery scanty owing to the lightness of the soil 
The southern portion of the eastern tract, howeyer, la of great 
natural exoellence and contains as good land as any m the 
district Irrigation is supplied by the Ealarpur r&jbaha of the 
Jumna Canal, and also by numoTous wells The west^ part 
of the pargana m the neighbourhood of the Jumna canal is a tract 
with a naturally rioh soil well adapted for the oultiyatum of 
nee, the drainage, howeyer, is much obstructed by the old and 
new of the Jumna canal and the network of distribu- 

taries, the chief of which are the Eair&na, JaUlabad and 
Tarpur Tfijjbalias On either side of the canal there are laige 
stretohfis of lisar and in the north-west scattered clumps of 
dhfik jungle are to be found The whole of the western half, 
with the exception of two yillages in the extreme north- 
western oomer, receives ample water from the canal, while 
the central tract on either side of the Eirsam is chiefiy dependent 
on wells. 

The total area of the pargana is 57,619 acres or 90 square 
miles Of this 37,827 acres or 65 per cent were onltiyated in 
1901, a figure that shows a considerable increase dunng the last 
ten years and surpasses that of 18^ by oyer 10,000 acres. Of 
the remaining area 9,770 acres are returned as harreir^ so that 
lliere is but little room for any great further extension of 
cultivation The chief crops of the pargana are ju&r, nee, maize 
and Bogaroane m the kharff, and wheat, gram and barl^ m the 
labi, wheat by itself covering two-thirds of the whole area shown 
m the rabt harvest. The double-cropped area is large, amountuig 
to 21 per cent 

The revenne of the pargana at Mr Thornton’s settlement of 
1846 was Bs 66,244 At the following settlement of 1861 this 
was raised by Mr Colvin to Bs 57,081, which, though the net 
increase was small, ^tually involved a considerable enhancenient 
owing to the deolinp Ixl cultivation which had occurred dunng the 
preceding yaazs Ki Mr Miller’s settlement of 1881 the 




demand was zaiHed to Ss. Q7fi05j givu^ aa enbanoement of 
15*9 per cent and falling with an inoidenoe of Ke. 1-12-7 per 
acre of coltavataon at the present tune The pai^aaia oontama 
56 Tillages, whioh in 1892 were divided into 78 mah&ls, of which 
42 where held m bhaajaohftra, 20 in single and jcant zamCnd^n 
and 16 m pattidin tenure There are several revenae-ftoo 
estates owned Sheikhs, Biluchis and Mahrattas , the chief of these 
are in Jal&labad, Lohan and Jafarpur, and before the Mutiny 
there were very many more, no less than 7,563 acre^ having been 
confiscated for rebellion in this pai^ana At the pre^^mt time the 
pnncipal proprietors are the Bheikbs of Th4na Bbawan, J&ts m 
the west of the pargana and B&jpnts m the east The Jits and 
B& 3 pixta are the principal cultivatorB, while in addition to these 
there are considerable numbers of Sams and Ba^iahs 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1872 mimborod 
41,928 souls, at the rate of 466 to the square mile In 1881 the 
total had nsen to 43,700 and m 1901 to 50,846 persons, of whom 
26,723 were males and 24,114 females Clarified according to 
religions, there were 38,333 Hindus, 16,801 Musalmiua and 212 
others, Jams, Aryas and Chnstians There are two oomiderable 
towns in the pargana, Thina Bhawan and Jal&labad, both of 
wlnoh. axe decayed places with unimportant markets The only 
other villages of any size or importouce are Lohan and Garhi 
Abdulla Khan Markets are held at both of these places and also 
at Qutbgarh There are post-offices at Tfa&na Bhawan, Jal&labad 
and Lohan, a middle vernacular school at Jal&labad and five Gov- 
ernment pnizuizy schools There is a canal bungalow at Yarpur 

The history of Th&na Bhawan has beon given in the article on 
that town The pargana is mentioned in the A'm-^-Akha/r^ under 
the name of Th&na Bbim, and remained m the same state up till 
1840, when the boundaries were re-conetituted, 28 villages being 
transferred to other parganas and the remaimng 44 villages 
being formed into a new pargana, to which ten villages were 
added from the Sah&ranpur district 

TISAKG, Pargema JAuu-JirraATH, TUhafZ JIjibath 

A large village m the south-east of the pargana about a mile 
eouth of the road from Khatouli tn MnvnWBmana* of « efo»nn ^ 
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17 miles frrab Miuaffarnagar and four miles from J&naatli The 
ate IS somewhat raisedi baton the northern edge there is a large 
jUl whioh oarnes off the drainage of tiie surrounding oountiy, 
and from it two drainage cuts lead north towards J&nsath 
Hierd IS a village school here and a sm^l basir^ in which 
marketa are held weekly, on Mondays The village consists of 
fo^r mahils held in samindAn tenure by Saiyids, and pavs a 
revenue of fia. 5,710 It was founded by Saiyid Hisabr Khan 
of the Kundliwal branoh of the Barba Smyids who died m 1637 
A D His son was Zabardast Khan and his brother was Saiyid 
Alun, who panshed with pnnee Shuja in Arafcan One of his 
descendants, Imdad Husain of Tisang, obtained the vill^e of 
Janli as a grant for services rendered during the mutiny The 
population, which m 1865 numbered 1,800 souls, had risen in 1901 
to 2,790 persons, of whom 755 were Musslm^s and 54 Jams A 
fair, attended by about a thousand persons and known by the 
generic name of Chhariy an-ka-mela, is held at Tisang on the ninth 
day of S4w8n, and a similar gathering occurs during tho Moharram 

TI8SA, Pargana Bhukarhebi, TahsU JXnbath 
A large village on the westom borders of the pargana, a mile 
north of the road from Muzaffamagar to Bijnor Vid Jauli, three 
miles east of Jauli and eight miles north of J finssth It contained 
in 1901 a population of 3,384 persons, of whom 1,492 are Musal- 
in<TiR and 120 Jams. It belongs to Saiyids and Mahdjans, while 
the most numerous inhalntanta are J&is, Soiyida and Tagas The 
place possesses a post-office, a village school ana a baz&r, in which a 
considerable trade in gram and sugar is earned on with Muzaffar- 
nagar It is ai^essed to a revenue of Bs. 3,752 A oonaderable 
assemblage, known as the Gh4t mela, occurs at Tiosa on the 13th 
day of the light half of Ohait and is attended by some 2,000 vil- 
li^rs of the neighbourhood Musalrniin gathenngs of a similar 
character are held at the Ghehlam, on the 22nd of the Muham- 
madan month of Safar, and at the Moharram, the latter being the 
more popular, to judge from the numbers. 

TITARWABA, Pa/rgana mid TahM KaxbXwa 
A large village m the extreme south of thepa^ana, lying at a 
distance of about ihree miles south of Kairtoa and 34 miles from 
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Muzaffamagar It liea off the Toad on the uplsuds above the 
khftdii, and is only oonnected by Tongh oaTt-tiaoks 1711)1 
Kairfina and the aeLghboanng villages. The place was fomerly 
of Bome importanoe os giving ]itB same to a pergana, irhioh was 
absorbed is £airfina is 1840 There is a viUi^e sohool he^and 
a small boz&i, is 'whioh markets are held -weekly About a mile 
eoet of the villt^e flows the Khandrauli distribstary of the 
!Eketem 3^iunsa Canal The population in 1901 numbered 317 
persons, of whom 1,436 were Hindus, 1^58 hlusalm&ns and 379 
others, ohiefly Jains, the remainder being Sikhs The bulk of 
the popnlation are Gujars, who hold tibe -village in a single mahfil 
assessed to a levenue of Se 6,200 

TITAVI, Farga/na Baohba, Tah»il MiTZAFFiLRi!rAOA& 

A small viUago on the left bank of the Hindau river, lying 
half a mile to the south of the metalled mad from Muzaffamagar 
to^4mli,ata distance of ten mile-^ from the distnct headquar- 
ters It IS only noticeable as po^sEing a police-rtation, which 
w^ formerly located at Baghra The th4na stands on the road- 
laide, near the hndga over the Hind an The population of Tjtavi 
in 1901 numbered 1,532 Minis, of whom 237 were Musalm4ns 
J&ts are tho prevailing Hindu oa»tc, and hold tho village as a 
sii^lo bh&iyach&ia mah^l assessed to a revenue of Ks 2,800 

TUGHLAQPlJR, Pargana Ptochhapar, TahaH 
Mtjzavfashaoab 

A considerable village in the east of the pargana situated at a 
ihort distance from the edge of the G^ges kbit dir, between the 
mam Ganges Canal and the leift mam distnbntary Throngh the 
-vill^e runs the road from Pur to Bhnkarhen and B» jnor, which 
crosses the canal by a bridge at a short distance west of the village. 
From Tughlaqpur a very inferior road runs north-east -bo Gor- 
dhanpur across the kh4dir crossing the Solfim at Gatn gh4t Fart 
of the village lands he in the kh 44 hr,bnt there is very httle cul-> 
tivataon there The total area is 1,980 aore^, aesesaed to a revexme 
of Bs 2,025 The propnetary body is mixed and conaiatB of J&ts, 
Gbijazs and Banias The population at the last oensae nnmbered 
1>446, of -whom 223 were MiiBaliD4iia. There is an. aided acdiool 
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hareu The plaoa u now of little importanoe except ae b road 
jnnotioiL. In former days, howoveT^ it gave ila name to a pargana, 
whioh was latterly known as IN'amagar, from the small village of 
that name whioh was called after liTur Jahto, and was united with 
Par Ohhapar m 1816. The plaoe is of some antiquity, as its mme 
implies, for it was probably founded by, or denved its name from, 
the Bmperor Muhazomad Tughlaq It is mentioned hj- Tiamr 
in bis memoirs as a village on the bonks of the Gsinges, where he 
encamped during the expedition into tho Dufib After leaving 
Meerut he marobed to Piroapur, which is probably the village of 
that name m pargana Hastinapur, and thence to Tughlaqpnr, u 
distance of fifteen kos. 

UN, Pa/rgana jHiNiHlNA, TdhaU K/iinlVA 
A very large village about five miles north of Jhinjh£na with 
wbioh it is connected by a rough nnmetalled road The Katha 
nadi flows about two miles to the west It is said to have been 
settled a long time ago by Jits from Jhinjh&na, and is still held 
prmapally by their descendants It is divided into 26 bhaiya- 
ohAra mahils, paying a revenue of Bs 6,915 The population in 
1901 numbered 4,502 persons, of whom 440 were Musehn^ns and 
160 Aiyas. There is a primary school here, but nothing dee of 
any importance 
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1909-10 

•M 





191011 






191148 






191918 

<4 














Oihen notoei^ Pirt IT 


xviii 





190S 1909 
190910 
1910-U 
1911 19 
191918 
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Tabi£ XIV ■^/nooTiie-tax tahafls ^Part IV only). 



Tab §3 KnBaffanwgar 


Under Over 
Be 2000 Be 2 000 


18861800 
1900 1901 
19 Ca 1802 
19081903 
19031904 
lOOi-lSOS 
1906-1806 
ig 06 J .907 
19071908 



88816482 43 - - — 

418 6 761 45 4 088 1887 98 
S 9 4918 1998 99 
68 6 207 1999 19 P 0 
70 6,623 1900 1901 
44 I 68 5 785 18011908 

61 6,323 1802 1903 

62 6,320 1803 1904 
59 6100 19041905 

301 05 6 607 18061806 
1900190 ? 
19071908 
18081909 


Xaben Alriu. 


Under Over 
Ke.2000 Rb 2,000 



8,783 
44 79 7 018 

90 8^178 

92 8,320 

91 8,849 


1906.1909 


191212 





















XX 


UvMa,Jfa»wi4j/Xf 


XaBLB XlV^iwcome-tasii hy iaheifls (Pari TV (wrfy,)— 

(coaoLnded) 


Yma 

Tabifl Jiiuktli 

Tear 

HMnHB 

tudlUbia 

Under 

Bs 8,00a 

Over 

Bi 2,000 

Under 

Be 2000 
■ ■■ 

Onr 

Bi 2/)00 

1 

§ 

2 
-< 


09 

9 

& 

0) 

s 

< 


1 

t 

10 

< 

1 

I 

1 




Bi 


Bi 



Be 


Be, 

1890 91 .» 

886 

6884 

68 

4,774 

1896-90 

886 

6100 

86 

2,714 

189192 

861 

6660 

50 

4 682 

1896-97 

878 

6887 

85 

8,607 

1892 98 

862 

6 687 

45 

4 077 

1897 88 

867 

6 637 

45 

4,002 

1898-91 M. 

S42 

6 681 

47 

8857 

1898 99 

861 

6886 

46 

4,211 

1894-95 

366 

6 610 

46 

8,908 

1899 1900 

369 

6,817 

47 

4^977 

1895 98 

361 

6113 

44 

8 834 

1900 1901 M. 

864 

6859 

47 

4,335 

1886-97 

898 

7028 

44 

3 701 

1901 1902 

881 

6024 

50 

4618 

1887 98 

866 

6 969 

46 

8 777 

1802 1908 - 

m 

6,384 

62 

^6SL 

1898-96 

349 

5947 

48 

3 704 

1903 1904 





1899-1900 . 

842 

5999 

44 

3 742 

1904-1906 





1900-19(HL 


6 663 

59 

8702 

1905-1906 





1901 1902 

S82 

6444 

62 

4028 

1906 1907 





1902-1908 

844 

6 674 

60 

8 760 

1907 1908 





1908-19M M 





loosioad - 





l«)4hl905 





190910 





1906-1908 » 





1810 11 





1908-1907 « 





1911 12 





19071908 





1912-18 





1906-1909 ^ 










1900-10 n 










1910.U 










1911-12 










1912.18 






1- - 
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TT-0161 
oTOoet 
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APPEKBIZ 


Table XVII ’—•Jhstriiiuitvm of Poiwe, 1808 


Tliiiia, 


Hoad 

Con 

■tables 

Con 

■tables 

Vnnl 

cSml 

1 poucm 

IFown 

police 

Bntal 

poluo 

Bead 

poliee 

1 

8 1 

8 

a 


e 

m 

8 

ALosaiflaniagar 

■ 

■ 

14 

49 


75 

10 

Gordluuipiir 

■ 


6 





UfnBpux 

H 

■ 

9 


12 

■ 

6 

Ebatatili w 

■ 


10 


16 

w 

12 

BodhCEB M 

■ 

2 

10 

—9 

12 


1 ^ 

Kurina 

2 

2 

10 

82 1 


■9 

4 

Jliiiijhiaa 

■ 

■ 

■ 


9 

68 

4 

Shimh 

■ 

Hj 

H 


12 

92 

8 

ThinaBbawan 

■ 

■ 

19 


26 

63 

4 

Bhopa 



3 



77 

2 

Par 


■ 

S 


9 

68 

4 

Jfiniath 


2 

12 


12 

02 

10 

Bhihpur 

■ 

■1 

8 


7 

76 


Kindbla 

2 

■ 

7 

16 


63 

8 

Bidanli 

■ 


6 

H 


89 

4 

Chansina 

■ 


«; 

t* 


26 


Charthiwal 



5 

M 

9 

69 1 

4 

Titavi 

1 

1 




1 

19 

Total 

1 ^ 

21 

1 

160 

97 

128 

176 

98 
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Miuaffaniagar Distnot. 
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TabIiB XVIII . — Education 




XotiO. 


Seoonaidy eduoation 

Frinai^ ednoatlon. 

T«u 

Solioola 

BdiolozB 


Sdiolari 

I 

Bcholais. 


and 

CoUegBB 

1 

rlCalaa 

9a 

Schools 

Halos 

1 Fe 


Hales 

Fa 


malaa 


|nialas 


ualas 

1 

2 


D 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1890^ 

189 


H 

14 

1^78 

tM 

124 


28 

189t B8 

IS6 

6,866 

81 

IS 

1119 


14S 

4 678 

81 

1888^ 

162 

6676 

86 

18 

1162 

M. 

149 

4.818 

86 

1899.1900 

160 



18 

1,269 


148 

4 816 

110 

1900.1901 

168 

6 861 

164 

13 

1847 


146 

6004 

164 

1901 1902 

190M90B 

1908 1901 

180U90{H 

19061900 

1906.1907 

19071908 

1908.1909 

XfiCA-lO 

1910 U 

1911 18 

lais-u 

1918.14 

189 

1 

6,870 

140 

1 

12 

369 


177 

6 601 

140l 




























APPBHOIX 


XZV^ 


LIBT OF SCHOOLS 1903. 


Taban 

1 i^rgana 

Locality 

Claai 

AveraM 

attend 





anoo 


Uuxailhni* 

gw 




B- nithKlit 


Fur Chh»p*r 
]^rina 
Ihiaa BiiainutL 

Ehatavli « 


TBiwma Sambal 
hera 
Hndh&na 
EindhlB 


IfniajEhr 

nagar 


Muzafflusagar 


l*nP Qazi 
Kurina 
Jal&labad 
r Ehatauli 
t Ditto 


Mizanpor 

Bodhdna 

Eindkla 

R— Pmsubx 

DatiTOoa 

Lafhnem 

Uallijali M. 

Bobana 

SnjrD 

Bathon 

ICuzafEariiagar 

Baffhonwali 

Biiopura 

Biuapuz 

Rai 

Pachonda Kialan 

aCahia 

Sisanna 

Bapbia 

Bndina Xalaa 

Harsaali 

Ka&anni 

Jaaoi 

Kutbi 

Jagahezi .. 

Lakhaa 

Pinna 

fiaghra 

Barwala 

Bndina Kbard, ^ 
Dhindhanii 
Alipur Ealam 
Unxadpnr ^ 

PipalliLra 
Soaajni .. 

llnhanmadpor 
Maudan. 


High Srhool 
Taliaili School 

Tahalti Soh ool 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Tahaili School 
Middle Aided 
Jain School 

TahalLi School 


Lover Primara 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Girla School 

Aided Friuiary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Pnmarj 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lover Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 







xmi 


Dvibrtd 


tdSfl at SCHOOLS lOrn^feOHimadJ 


B.^¥naa.Y—fcoiiiiiMud) 


Bargwu. Locality 


Lreraga 

att«iidr 



Charth&wal 

ITpper Primary 

Btheri 

Ditto 

Dudlih M 

Ditto 

Bizalii 

Lower Pnmarv 

Haibatpar 

Ditto 

Kptesra 

Ditto 

Balwa Kheii 

Aided Primary 

Bhamela 

Ditto 

C&iukn 

Ditto 

Badhu Ealan m. 

Ditto 

Behfhand 

Ditto 

Ohiflu Ehiora 

Ditto 

Hiamnii » 

Ditto 

XSrdhana 

Ditto 

\ Saldpnr Eftlan 

Ditto 

^ Baicbra 

Upper Primary 

Barla 

Lower Primary 

Chliapar 

Ehaiklieri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ehndda 

Ditto 

Qatbpnr 

Ditto 

BaMhrS 

Aided Prjmiij 

Fkalanda m 

Ditto 

T(.jBlliera 

Ditto 

Tuffblaqpar 

Ditto 

N Tng'hlaqpor Kanora 

Ditto 

Bhora 

Lower Primary 

Tzcanrara 

Ditto 

Kamna 

OirU Sehodl 

f Bhjmli 

Upper Primary 

Babn 

Ditto 

Kudaaa 

Ditto 

Lank 

Ditto 

BalwB ^ 

Lower Primary 

Sanat 

Ditto 

Bbamawal 

Ditto 

Karauda 

Ditto 

Kaaorwa 

Ditto 

Salawai 

Ditto 

Soata 

Ditto 

Bhaan 

Aided Primaiy 

Bntiara 

Ditto 

Bhaia 

Ditto 

SUmli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grirli Bebool 


(aided) 









APFSHSIZ 


zzixr 


LIST OF SCHOOLS lW»-feomttMMedJ 
B ^Fbxxasx— fetmiuuud ) 



Zair&na— 

•ij 


Bidanh 


JliinjhCnB 


Bbuatb 


Thina Bhftwan ( 


JanL JAautb 


/I 


Bidauli 
CltKasina 

8iii(^ 

muri Mufliofabad, 

Jluajbfiiia 
Gurlki Pakhta 
Piiubara 
Ua 

SIuleiid}ii 
1 nr Muttfl 
I'ir Khan 

Th&m Phnwan 
T oluri Hmainpnr 
Garhi Abilolla Khajij 
Nmjul 

Soata Itsaiilpur 
Lolian Huauimr 
JaUlabad 
Harukbf.ri 


Bhukarhon ( 


Kbatanll 


•Taali 
Atitwan 
Kawnl 
MkUalki 

TlMll g 

Klieri Qnrrcsli 
Hagh Haha Si&gh 

Bhakaihen 
Kaknoli 
Horna 
TiBsa 
Itelra 
Bliopa 
Gadia 
Oadwara 
Chhachranii 
Malpara 
Sikn 

Qhahbpur 
Naola 
Bhainai 
Bhopan 
Titanrara 
^ilanda 
Haxunrpar 


Lowor Priznary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aidod 1 rtinary 

Ul>per 1 rimary 

Luwor Iriiaary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

AidMl 1 ruoary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

LoHcr Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided I rimary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lowor Primary 
J)itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aidod Priiaa y 
Ditto 


Upper Primary 
ILtto 
J)]ttO 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Piiinary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Frinuary 80 

Ditto 63 

Lowor Primary 81 

Ditto 17 

Ditto 10 

Ditto 16 

Ditto 81 


satx 




. ■ ■■■ 

UBT OF SCHOOLS IWH—foimHiimtdJ 


S ~-PaatM^T^C«iKtiii«edJ 


MmQ, 

ItogAM 

Locality 

Oui 

Averam 

att«i£- 




ance 

r 

c 

Fholai 

Lower Pzimory 

17 


SlLAtanli»3 
(^auludtd) J 

Borai Haonlpar 
Sathori m> 

Hwiarpnr » 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided PriinaTy 

17 

B4 

20 

JCiigitb— 
rmaftuL * 
ei; 

( 

HsiAlinpiiT 

Ha&tkhan 

Lower rrimary 
Ditto 

2B. 

36 

Bhnmft Sbid J 

baUion 'l 

Jiifrula 

Siiuns 

Ditto 

Aided PriBiary 

22 

ai 


Baiabalhera 

Ditto 

84 



Qacbpin 

Ditto 

16 


1 

IQianpOT 

Ditto 

S6 



Ktooda 

Upper PFimaiy 

26 



Baooda 

liOwer rnmwry 

26 



Ehanr 

Ditto 

28 



Karal^tl 

Ditto 

14 



Kvitlial 

Ditto 

11 



Ahpar Aterna 

Ditto 

21 


BndbCna \ 

Bailluuia 

Aided PriiDSzy 

39 


PlttO 

Ditto 

40 



Habibpuc Sikxi 

Ditto 

21 



HomiBpni 

Ditto 

g4 



Itwa 

Ditto 

17 



Janla 

Ditto 

27 



KhaxiLx 

Ditto 

20 



Sorai 

Ditto 

29 


✓ 

Bhon Eolan 

Upper Pnmaiy 

4» 



Goela 

Ditto 

23 

Sndhlnft ( 


SiBanli 

Ditto 

49 


EokTo 

Lower Primary 

25 



SCobaiakpuT 

Ditto 

24 



ShiUrpttr „ 

Ditto 

17 



ShoTon 

Ditto 

28 



Puza 

Ditto 

81 


Sbik&rpar ^ { 

D’morpnr 

QhAfarKsrli 

Ditto 

Aided Primary 

81 

27 



LinVarpur 

Ditto 

21 



KMexwa 

Ditto 

20 



KuhommadiRir 

Ditto 




Polri 

Ditto 

17 



Shah pm 

Ditto 

27 



Parholiaa 

Ditto 

1& 



Qsrhi 'Vautthod 

Ditto 

39 


\ 

Saanjiil 

Ditto 

17 


f 

Ailam 

Upper Primorv 

84 


Efcidbli u.< 

BbabiA 

Ditto 

38 

HBH 

■■■ 

Livarh 

Ditto 

88 















ApnsNi»:i 


rai 


LIST OF SCHOOLS 

fi — ^lUAMT'^fotHeMtdJ 


TahtCL 




f etmehtd • 

edj 


Fugan* Locality 

Bizal 

I Gangera 
I Nala 


Amcaoo 
Claia abtoao. 

aniiOL 


Lawer PclmMy 83 

Ditto 83 

Ditto 87 


Eiiidlila>— ^OM 

eMtdJ 


Dnndukliera 

Panaaol] 

Phngana 

Ailam 

Banebra 

Ehandiauli 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Girla School 
Aided Frimary 
Ditto 



Baanlpnr 

Onjran 

Hliora Maatan 


Ditto 1 jg 

Ditto I “ 

Ditto 81 








'X»U 


MutafarMgpr Ihgtfn^ 



‘TT- - . . . ■ 





fi«df,1908. 


Length 



A — PBomoiiii. 







Uilofl Fnriongn 

1 

ICeetat UonlEttiwgsi and Boaziue road „ 

••a 

86 

1 

9. 

Feodor from aboro tx) Ebatauli Station 


0 

1 


B— IiOOALi 





Firet oIoM road* metalled hridped and drained 




L 

Kairdna to Shdmli m 


7 

0 

2. 

Railway feeder road, HasaSarnagar 

FVrff elaci rood*, parttatljf bridged and drained 

mao- 

1 

0 

1 

Mnaaffarnagar to Sh&mli 


24 

1 

S 

Huaaffaraagar to Bijnor ^ 


10 

Q 

Steo»i9ta$f roais unmet alltd partiallM indaeiani 





drained 




1 

KonAamagar to Badbdns „ 


17 

6 

2 

Uusaffamagar to BLarampur 


81 

0 

8 

MuzaiEarnagar to Bin nor m 

Ifnaaffarnagar to 9ah6ranpnr 


11 

0 

4 

M 

8 

4 

6 

Mucaffarnagar rironlar roM* 


1 

0 

« 

Sab&niBpiir to Banat 


14 

8 

7 

Jdnaatb to Khataoli Sodhdna and Tf&Yiiihtii. 


86 

2 

8 

Par to Dhamat and Gordliaiipur « 


18 

0 

9 

10 

Gordhanpur to Alampnt m m 

Haahtmoli to Sikn 


8 

18 

6 

0 

11 

Bi^nli to ChaoBina „ 


7 

6 

IS 

Eairdna to MaTi m 


8 

4 

18 

Babori railway feeder 

« 

0 

a 

elan reade etearei paritallg bndged md drained 



1 

Meerut to Shdisli and Karndl m> 


88 

0 

2 

Maaaflamagar to TkCna Bhawan 


17 

6 

3 

Maxaffamagat to Janli 


18 

7 

4 

Deoband to Bainor ^ m 4 


IS 

1 

6 

Par to Bhnkarlieri „ 


18 

a 

8 

Shdinli to Bdffbpat and Behli 

Khataoli to Miranpor ^ 


IS 

4 

7 


16 

a 

a. 

Edndhla to Kair&na 


7 

0 

9 

Haeaffamagar oiTBQlar road «• 


4 

1 


Biati elan read* elaored onlg 




1 

Ufianpor to Dhaiainpnr 


11 

0 

2 

KairCna to Jhinjlidna 


9 

0 

3 

Ooidhanpnr to Manglanr ^ 


8 

6 


* Vlre f orlongB metKlled 



APPBanax. 


zznu 


lEABEETS 


TabaO. 

FtogaoB 

Basil 

Markol daps 


Unzaffarnagar 1 

Mnz&fFttmagu 
Behftn ^ 

Saturday 

Sunday and Wodneadaj 


Baghia I 

fiaghra 

Jaaoi 

AuUrnsgar 

Wodneaday 

Sunday 

Tuiaday 

ViiBaffariift- ( 

gar 

Chaitiiiwal | 

Charthival 

Kntoaia 

Friday 

Thuiaday 


Fur CUujAC 1 

For Qasi 

Baachra 

Clihapar 

Saturday and Tncaday 
Turaday ^ 

Friday 


Goidhanpnr 

Gordhanpur 

Fnday 


Kaii^ ^ 

Sairina ^ 

Sondsy Rud Tbuiidsy 


Shfimh 1 

Shimli 

Babri ^ 

Bhaja 

Banat 

Bhab« 

Tuesday 

Munday 

Tbnrsuy 

Sunday 

Wbdnoaday 

Kuiina 1 

•niinjli&iia ^ 

Jlimjhioa 

Garlii Pokhta 

Saturday 

Sunday 


Th£aa BhAfran'^ 

ThCna Bhawan 
Jalilabad 

Oarlil Abdulla 

Friday 

Sunday 

Tueaday 


1 

Lohin 

Qutbgarb ^ 

Wednoaday 

Ditto 


Ih daub 

CkaosCna 

Fnday 


BndUiia | 

Budhiua 

Unaamput 

Tuoaday and Thoraday 
Monday 

Bndhiu ( 

Bhikfrpar ^ 

Basi 

Shahpar 

Umar pur 
Ohafarcarb ^ 

Sieauli 

Satnxday 

Ditto 

Wednesday 

Fnday 

Sunday 

■ 

K&ndlila | 

Ki&dhla 

Gangen 

Saturday 

Sunday 




1 fASEB!TS~f^ 0 Ofi 07 «d«dJ 


Tafacfl 

PurgMA 

JSEuIr 

iUriat da^a 


^KuU JillBklil) ^ 

Jauli 

Jinntb 

Kami 

Fiiday 

Ditto 

Saturday and Tuesday 


Kbatanli ^ 

Ebatanli 
Manaaipoi „ 

Jasanla 

Sam Basnlput 
FbuLit 

Kailaudft Kaiaa^ 

Friday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Ditto 

Uonday 

Thurs&y 

Jiniath „ ( 

Biiuima Sam S 
balhon ) 

Mfranpiir 

HaBbmjmi 

Sambalbera 

Tuesday 

Satniday 

Friday 


Bbuk&ibcn 

, 

Bbolourhcn 

Tiaaa 

Kakrunl ^ 

Behra Sadat 

ICorua 

Hhopa M 

Bcira 

Sikri 

Honday 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Monday and Xbursduy 
Saturday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Tuosday 

Thursday 








Kair&sB. Hnziiffiiraagar 


AFPE3a>IZ 


XXZ7 


7AIBS 


FBrgABft 

Tows ox ail. 
lage 

N^amo of Fair 

Date 

AvoTagfl 
! attend 




anco 







UasSamagar 

Hotm Show 

Merab 14tth to Slat 

6000 


Ditto 

Crhfet Ui'la 

Ckait Ikidi 2nd 

1000 

IfiuaSar 



—9tb 


Ditto 

Cbha r 1 ; a n 

Dbadun Bub let 

COO 

1 

nagar ' 


Hcia 


Ditto 

Bainlila 

Asarh Sudi Otb 

4^000 




-lOtb 

\ 

Baxwait «. 

Huatan Shah 

Jaitb ovary Tbnra 
day 

160 

ri 

Charth&wal 

Clilianjan 

IB ados Badi i^th 

200 

Cbartlij J 

Ditto 

OLanloIi 

<7biit Badi Snd 

COO 

Ditto 

Dobi 

Cluiit Hiidi Rtli 

JtX) 

wal ^ 

Dndhai Kalan, 

fioga Fir 

Bbadon BuU RUi 

2or> 


Uuibatpur 

/ahir Diwan 

J<th Izt Sunday 

1.0 


Dldlii Ml 

Ditto 

IliluMlon Bodi fltb 

SdO 

Baglin 

Amfniagar 

Bturha B<ibii 
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leoo 
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lOOO 

SOOOu 
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Braiu^Offloa 



BagliM M 
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Jaaol 
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HaMSumgarf 

Pnx Ghhapat .. 
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TIf 
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' 
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••t 
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*•» 
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«■» 
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] 
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\ 
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••• 
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-i 
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